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CHAPTER  I. 

THK  WILDERNESS. 

Turn  back  a century  and  a half,  to  the 
latter  Colonial  days,  and  you  will  strike  the 
most  romantic  period  of  American  history. 
Those  days,  and  the  time  of  our  struggle  for 
Independence,  rouse  in  our  hearts  the  highest 
ideals.  Common  events  have  the  charm  of 
romantic  incidents ; deeds  of  daring  and  of 
desperate  hardihood  have  the  glamour  of  a 
background  of  age  and  mystery. 

The  deepest  of  all  the  mysteries  of  that  far- 
away time  was  the  wilderness.  A few  scat- 
tered settlements  near  the  Atlantic  seaboard ; 
a few  pioneers  and  daring  hunters ; then,  be- 
yond them,  the  wilderness — the  interminable, 
the  unknown — dark,  mysterious,  and  wild  ; a 
wilderness  peopled  by  a race  inscrutable  as  its 
own  depths,  free,  fearless,  and  fierce  as  the 
winter  blasts. 

Unlike  any  other  people,  the  Indian  partook 
of  the  spirit  of  the  forest.  He  was  untamed 
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and  untamable.  He  came  and  went  like  tbe 
shadows  of  evening ; and,  like  tbe  shadows 
and  the  wilderness,  he  has  passed  and  is  but  a 
romantic  memory. 

One  evening  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  in 
this  long  ago,  an  Indian  might  have  been 
seen  paddling  his  light  birchen  canoe  swiftly 
through  the  waters  of  a lake  which  lay  like  a 
great  crystal  among  the  emerald  hills.  This 
lake  was  twenty  miles  long  and  from  one  to 
three  miles  wide,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  sheets  of  water  in  the  Iroquois 
country.  The  other  lakes  of  this  great  country 
flowed  to  the  north,  into  the  St.  Lawrence  ; 
but  this  one,  high  above  all  the  rest,  the  high- 
est navigable  water  on  the  globe,  turned  to  the 
south,  and,  through  the  Alleghany  and  Ohio, 
became  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi. 
Few  realize  the  distances  that  this  mightiest 
river  of  tho  earth  reaches.  One  of  its  fingers 
stretches  far  out  upon  the  roof  of  the  Alle* 
ghanies,  beckoning  the  crystal  waters  from 
this  beautiful  lake  in  a state  bordering  on  the 
Atlantic.  On  the  other  side,  through  the  Mis- 
souri, it  drinks  the  snows  from  the  foothills  of 
the  far-away  Rockies  nearly  to  the  Pacific. 

The  Chautauqua,  where  now  the  summer 
tourist  seeks  the  delights  of  social  recreation 
and  education,  was  then  the  home  of  the  Tus- 
caroras,  a tribe  that  had  been  but  a few  years 
transplanted  from  the  Carolinas  and  had  be- 
come the  sixth  of  the  family  of  the  Iroquois. 
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The  hills  surrounding  this  lake  were 
covered  with  a giant  forest  growth.  The 
maple,  the  pine,  the  hemlock,  the  birch  and 
beech,  and  the  oak  and  hickory,  crowned 
and  crowded  every  hill  and  dale.  Their  dark 
shadows  were  reflected  in  the  surface  of  the 
lake,  which  was  disturbed  by  not  a ripple  save 
that  which  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  grace- 
ful canoe. 

But  clouds  had  been  gathering  along  the 
western  horizon  for  some  time,  and,  as  evening 
began  to  settle  down,  an  electric  storm  arose. 
The  bosom  of  the  lake,  the  air,  the  wooded 
hills  seemed  to  be  in  the  gloom  of  death. 
Nothing  in  all  the  region  moved  but  the  dusky 
figure  whose  bare  arms  and  shoulders  gleamed 
like  polished  bronze  as  he  bent  to  his  paddle. 

As  the  canoe  neared  a jutting  point  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  lake,  the  tall,  athletic  form 
of  the  Indian  rose  to  a standing  position,  as  if 
to  spring  to  the  sands  on  the  beach,  and  then 
a vivid  flash  of  lightning  lit  up  the  dark  hills. 
The  twang  of  a tense  bowstring  and  a great 
clap  of  thunder  followed.  The  Indian,  who 
had  been  pierced  to  the  heart  by  a flint-headed 
arrow,  uttered  a shrill,  defiant  cry,  and  then, 
pitching  forward,  fell  into  the  lake,  his  death- 
cry  mingling  with  the  reverberating  roll  of  the 
thunder.  The  cry  of  another  brother's  blood 
had  gone  up  to  Heaven  ; another  Cain  had 
committed  a tragedy,  a mysterious  tragedy  of 
the  woods. 
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The  powerful  form  of  the  Indian  sank  be- 
neath the  water,  and  a young  life  became 
extinct  almost  as  quick  as  the  lightning 
flashes.  It  was  but  another  tragedy  of  a law- 
less existence  in  which  personal  vengeance 
was  the  ruling  passion.  Even  among  civilized 
communities,  it  is  this  passion  which  leads 
to  mob  violence,  or  brutal  encounter.  Human 
passions,  unbridled,  are  the  same  among  all 
peoples. 

Slowly,  foot  by  foot,  the  canoe  drifted  by  the 
jutting  point  of  land.  When  it  was  several 
yards  from  the  shore,  it  was  tossed  about  by 
the  waves,  as  the  wind  and  the  rain,  coming 
suddenly,  had  lashed  the  lake  into  angry  roll- 
ing billows.  Still,  like  a thing  of  life,  it  rode, 
now  high,  now  deeply  engulfed  ; yet  it  bal- 
anced itself  perfectly  as  it  ever  again  came 
to  a further  crest,  and  never  capsized  or  flew 
wildly  as  so  light  a birchen  bark  might  have 
done. 

Till  it  was  lost  to  sight  amid  the  gloom  of 
night  and  the  downpour  of  the  driving  storm, 
the  dark  and  cruel  eyes  which  watched  it  from 
the  thicket  whence  the  death-dealing  arrow 
had  come,  noted  the  poise  of  the  beautiful 
canoe ; then,  with  a shudder,  as  if  fearful  that 
the  spirit  of  his  dreaded  enemy  was  yet  occu- 
pying the  floating  bark  and  guiding  it  to  the 
spirit  haven,  the  murderer  crept  silently  away 
among  the  murky  and  sodden  swamp  grass. 

It  did  have  an  occupant,  but  it  was  not  the 
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spirit  of  tlie  warrior  who,  glorying  in  his 
strength,  had  so  recently  guided  it.  On  and 
on  tossed  the  light  canoe,  till  it  was  far  out  in 
the  lake.  When  it  was  nearing  the  eastern 
shore,  being  driven  by  a southwestern  gale  of 
wind,  and  was  in  a hollow  of  the  waves,  a bare 
arm,  sunburned,  and  bronzed  to  a deeper  hue, 
shot  over  its  side  opposite  the  land  and  flung 
it  with  its  head  to  the  south.  Thus,  with  but 
one  arm  exposed  and  used  as  a paddle — for  it 
was  not  yet  so  dark  that  objects  could  not  be 
seen  from  the  shore  by  sharp  and  practised 
eyes — the  occupant  forced  the  canoe  slowly 
along  to  the  southeast,  not  directly  into  the 
wind  but  quartering  across  the  waves,  in  a di- 
rection parallel  with  the  shores  of  the  lake. 

With  very  little  headway  against  the  active 
waves,  this  difficult  and  painful  toil  was  kept 
up  even  after  darkness  had  settled  down  ; for 
a vivid  flash  of  lightning  would  occasionally 
make  all  visible,  and  a figure  in  a canoe  would 
be  clearly  discerned  by  any  one  on  the  land. 

When  the  more  constant  flashes  had  ceased, 
and  the  canoe  had  been  forced  out  near  the 
center  of  the  lake,  a form  suddenly  appeared 
in  it,  and,  with  a steady  and  rapid  sweep  of 
the  paddle,  began  to  drive  it  towards  the  foot 
of  the  lake. 

By  the  frequent  gleam  of  the  now  distant 
lightning,  this  form,  now  erect,  alert,  and 
energetic,  might  have  been  seen  to  be  that 
of  a youth.  His  hair,  which  was  long, 
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straight,  and  black,  bung  in  greater  profu- 
sion than  was  common  to  the  Indian  youths. 
His  features,  strong  and  regular,  indicated 
more  of  thought  and  intelligence  than  was  to 
be  found  among  the  red  men  ; and  his  piercing 
black  eyes,  just  then  lighted  by  high  resolve 
and  courage,  spoke  of  a passion  and  force  un- 
usual. His  shoulders  were  broad  and  power- 
ful ; his  chest  deep,  and  heaving  from  his 
great  and  constant  exertions.  His  arms  were 
long,  lithe  and  muscular.  His  waist  was  slim, 
and  his  lower  limbs,  tapering  and  supple.  He 
was  naked,  save  a small  covering  of  tanned 
buckskin  about  the  loins,  and  every  part  of  his 
athletic  frame  seemed  built,  like  that  of  the 
crouching  tiger,  for  speed  and  endurance. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  he  had 
left  the  settlement  near  the  foot  of  the  lake  in 
company  with  the  Indian  whom  we  have  seen 
come  to  so  tragical  an  end.  For  a long  time 
he  had  paddled  the  canoe,  while  his  companion, 
toying  with  a fish-line  of  sinews  to  which  was 
attached  a primitive  bone  hook,  had  occiipied 
himself  in  catching  a number  of  large  fish. 
Then  the  Indian  had  taken  the  paddle,  and 
the  youth  had  sprung  into  the  warm  waters  of 
the  lake  to  cool  himself  after  the  exertion  of 
paddling. 

Swimming  as  swiftly  as  the  other  had  lei- 
surely paddled  the  canoe,  he  had  finally  become 
tired  and  had  climbed  in  over  the  stern.  Sink- 
ing back  upon  the  bearskin  rug  in  the  end  of 
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the  bark,  his  hands  beneath  his  head,  he  had 
lain  idly  dreaming  while  his  companion  had 
paddled  swiftly  to  the  point  from  which  he 
had  received  his  death-blow. 

The  youth  had  witnessed  this  tragedy  with- 
out a tremor  or  a start ; and  then  had  lain 
quietly  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  steadying 
and  balancing  it  amid  the  buffets  of  the  storm. 
Then  he  was  driving  it  over  the  waves  like  a 
bird  upon  the  wing ; and,  like  a bird,  he  felt 
his  freedom.  Such  joy — such  exhilaration — 
such  exultation ! 

The  rain  poured  upon  him  in  torrents,  the 
waves  tossed  wildly  about  him,  the  heavy 
thunder  shook  the  everlasting  hills,  and  a 
glad  shout  burst  from  his  lips  and  mingled 
with  the  trump  of  heaven.  Then,  realizing 
that  even  the  hills  might  hear  the  cry  of  glad- 
ness, should  it  be  repeated,  he  bent  with  re- 
newed energy  to  his  paddle. 

His  thoughts  flew  back  to  the  time  when  he 
had  first  seen  the  waters  of  this  beautiful  lake. 
He  was  a child  then,  so  small  that,  when  the 
journey  was  over  the  land,  he  had  to  be  carried 
much  of  the  way  by  the  companion  whom  he 
had  seen  shot  down  so  ruthlessly  but  an  hour 
before.  This  companion  was  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  his  tribe,  the  leader  among  all  the  younger 
and  more  powerful  warriors. 

This  journey  was  from  a far  country.  For 
many  weeks  they  traveled  through  the  wil- 
derness. These  children  of  the  wildwood  had 
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never  forgiven  the  whites  of  the  Carolinas  for 
driving  them  from  their  old  hunting  grounds, 
and  a band  of  warriors  had  returned  for  the 
double  purpose  of  seeing  their  old  haunts  and 
punishing  the  whites.  At  first,  the  terrible 
Indian  who  had  slain  the  youth’s  father  had 
had  charge  of  him.  After  joining  a band  of 
Indians,  the  wound  which  this  chief  had  re- 
ceived in  the  encounter  with  his  father  had 
become  dangerous.  They  had  stopped  and 
waited  many  days  ; then  the  chief  had  died  and 
had  been  buried. 

After  that,  he  had  become  the  charge  of  the 
new  chief,  the  companion  who  had  that  day 
been  shot  by  a hidden  foe.  This  chief  had  al- 
ways been  very  kind  to  him,  and  there  had 
sprung  up  between  them  a bond  of  sympathy. 
As  he  had  grown  older,  and  had  developed 
great  strength  and  prowess  as  a hunter,  the 
chief,  who  had  no  family  and  lived  alone,  had 
treated  him  as  a younger  brother,  and  had 
made  of  him  his  constant  companion.  This 
comradeship  had,  in  a measure,  filled  his  life, 
and  had  kept  him  from  longing  to  return  to 
the  scenes  of  his  childhood. 

But  this  was  now  ended  ; the  tie  was  broken. 
The  smothered  longings  of  childhood  were 
supplanted  by  the  deep  desires  of  manhood. 
He  could  just  remember  a sweet-faced  woman 
who  used  to  press  him  to  her  heart  with  such 
fondness  ; she  must  have  been  his  mother. 
A white-haired  man  used  to  trot  him  on  his 
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knees  and  tell  Him  such  wonderful  stories  of  a 
jjar-away  land.  He  knew  that  these  must  be 
his  kindred — the  hated  white  people,  the  con- 
querors of  the  country,  the  people  that  had 
driven  the  Tuscaroras  from  their  sunny  hunt- 
ing grounds  to  the  mountain  fastness  of  the 
far  north. 

This  youth,  with  a memory  of  his  father^s 
tragic  death,  was  now  free  for  the  first  time  to 
go  back  to  this  far-away  home.  Often  he  had 
heard  the  braves  tell  of  the  journey  through 
the  wilderness.  The  route  had  been  described, 
the  forest  landmarks,  the  mountains,  the  river^ 
the  swamp,  the  ford,  each  day’s  travel,  the 
windings  in  the  pathless  wilderness — all  had 
been  recited  countless  times.  All  these  de- 
tails were  burning  in  his  memory. 

More  than  a dozen  summers  had  come  and 
gone  since  he  had  been  brought  among  this 
wild  people.  He  knew  their  language,  their 
ways,  their  woodcraft.  He  loved  the  woods, 
the  freedom  of  the  wild  life,  and  the  strength 
and  independence  which  it  had  developed. 

He  had  forgotten  the  language  of  his  child- 
hood. His  Indian  name  of  Eagle  Wing  was 
all  the  name  he  knew.  His  knowledge  of  his 
people  was  but  a faint  memory  ; but  this  added 
to  his  longing  to  again  see  them  and  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  what  the  hated  white  people 
really  were. 

The  death  of  his  protector  and  companion 
had  shocked  him  and  caused  him  sorrow ; but 
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lie  realized,  on  the  instant,  that  this  was  his 
opportunity  to  make  his  escape.  So,  with 
boundless  joy,  and  the  courage  born  of  sud- 
den and  unexpected  freedom^  he  was  speeding 
away — away  to  the  distant  Carolinas,  a hun- 
dred days’  journey,  a thousand  miles  of 
wilderness. 

But  his  joy  must  be  held  within  bounds. 
He  well  knew  the  wily  people  with  whom  he 
had  lived.  The  death  of  so  prominent  a chief 
could  not  long  remain  unknown,  and  then  his 
own  whereabouts  would  be  looked  after.  He 
hoped  that  he  might  get  far  away  before  his 
presence  was  missed,  for  death  would  be  the 
penalty  of  his  desertion.  No  distance  would 
daunt  their  pursuit.  Caution  and  art  must 
now  be  his  first  thought.  By  studied  artful- 
ness he  must  outwit  the  wiliest  dwellers  in 
the  woods. 

He  was  nearing  the  foot  of  the  lake.  The 
village  where  he  and  the  dead  chieftain  had 
dwelt  was  there.  Although  it  was  dark,  and 
the  rain  still  pouring  down  in  torrents,  he 
must  observe  the  utmost  caution  in  passing 
out  of  the  lake  into  the  narrow  stream.  At 
any  moment  he  might  meet  an  Indian  who 
would  hail  him,  and,  at  once,  discover  that  he 
was  alone.  At  any  of  the  many  turns  in  the 
stream  he  might  meet  a canoe,  which  was  now 
to  be  avoided  as  that  of  an  enemy ; for,  the  in- 
stant it  was  known  that  he  had  started  south- 
ward alone,  he  would  be  regarded  as  a rene- 
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gade,  and  liis  life — liis  life  under  the  most 
terrible  torture — would  be  the  penalty. 

Foot  by  foot,  and  yard  by  yard,  he  stole 
down  the  stream,  with  not  even  a sound  from 
the  careful  dip  of  his  paddle.  He  had  just 
passed  a point  where  a trail  led  down  to  the 
stream  from  the  village  when  he  heard  voices 
in  angry,  earnest  discussion.  He  held  his 
paddle,  let  his  canoe  drift  with  the  current, 
and  listened  with  the  intentness  of  a hunted 
and  startled  buck.  He  heard  the  name  of 
Wolfheart,  the  dead  chieftain,  spoken  ; and 
then,  in  a savage  cry,  that  of  Eagle  Wing,  his 
own  name,  with  a demand  for  vengeance  and 
torture. 

He  was  stunned  with  surprise ; for  he  was 
publicly  accused  of  the  death  of  his  protector, 
and  the  pursuers  were  already  upon  his  trail. 
What  did  it  mean  ? Who  could  have  carried 
the  news  of  his  death  ? No  one  could  know 
it  but  the  assassin  himself — yes,  and  he  now 
heard  his  voice  in  authority,  directing  the 
others  where  to  post  themselves  in  order  to 
intercept  him  if  he  should  attempt  to  leave  the 
lake.  This  was  a rival  chief,  a desperate, 
cruel,  crafty  savage  who  had  always  been  his 
enemy ; but  he  alone  knew  of  the  Indian’s 
hatred  for^he  dead  chieftain. 

Slowly,  farther  and  farther  away,  drifted 
the  silent  canoe,  driven  only  by  the  current ; 
for,  at  first,  he  was  too  stunned  to  even  seek 
escape  in  flight.  When  he  had  rounded  a 
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bend  in  the  outlet  of  tbe  lake,  where  no  sound 
of  a paddle  could  reach  the  ears  of  his  enemies, 
he  plied  it  with  all  possible  energy  and  shot 
down  the  stream  for  two  miles  like  a fright- 
ened wild  fowl. 

Finally,  coming  to  where  a tiny  stream, 
flanked  by  a dense  marshy  thicket,  fell  into 
the  larger  one,  he  slackened  his  speed  and 
cautiously  drove  his  canoe  up  it  for  some 
yards,  until  it  was  entirely  hidden  from  view 
among  the  flags  and  rushes.  Then  he  sat  and 
listened  for  many  minutes. 

He  now  realized  the  peril  of  his  surround- 
ings. He,  alone  and  helpless,  among  a savage 
people,  wrought  to  the  pitch  of  madness  by  the 
violent  death  of  one  of  its  principal  chiefs — 
his  own  benefactor  and  protector — was  accused 
of  the  deed  by  one  of  the  wiliest  and  most 
cruel  of  all  the  band. 

His  only  hope  lay  in  escape — escape  over 
a trackless  wilderness  ; a hundred  suns  of 
suffering,  a thousand  miles  of  toil  and  travel, 
with  the  craftiest  foes  in  the  world  upon  his 
trail. 

For  half  an  hour,  he  sat  crouched  in  the 
canoe  like  a sleeping  panther  and  thought. 
Not  a muscle  did  he  move.  Then,  he  sud- 
denly roused  himself,  listened  intently,  silently 
slipped  out  into  the  shallow  water  by  the  side 
of  the  canoe,  and,  with  the  extreme  caution 
which  he  knew  the  occasion  demanded,  parted 
the  flags  and  crept  out  of  the  dense  thicket. 
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Soon  he  gained  a beaten  trail  which  led,  by  a 
circuitous  route,  back  to  the  Indian  village. 

The  rain  had  now  ceased,  and,  as  he  came 
out  on  an  eminence,  he  could  plainly  see  the 
center  of  the  settlement.  It  was  lighted  by  a 
great  fire,  around  which  were  all  the  savage, 
wildly  excited  people. 

By  devious  ways,  he  crept  down  to  the  very 
center  of  the  village,  and  around  behind  the 
rude  habitation  of  the  dead  chief.  Only  a 
short  distance  in  front  of  this  was  the  great 
fire,  around  which  were  gathered  the  clamor- 
ous Indians.  He  could  hear  the  shrill  death- 
cry  of  some  sorrowing  ones,  and  the  vengeful 
shouts  of  the  multitude. 

Taking  from  his  belt  the  small  knife  which 
was  the  only  weapon  he  had,  he  began,  slowly 
and  with  great  care,  to  make  an  aperture  in  the 
rear  of  the  bark-covered  hut.  As  this  in- 
creased in  size,  he  could  look  through  it  and 
see  the  excited  throng  in  front. 

Suddenly  the  outcries  ceased,  and  then  he 
heard  the  chief,  whom  he  could  plainly  see, 
narrate  in  forceful  language  how  Eagle  Wing 
had  shot  Wolf  heart  with  one  of  the  dead  chief- 
tain’s own  arrows.  At  this  recital,  a mad  cry 
for  immediate  vengeance  burst  forth. 

“ Vengeance  you  shall  have,”  cried  the  chief, 
the  vengeance  that  is  due  all  white  men — 
the  vengeance  of  torture.” 

By  being  the  bearer  of  the  news  of  the 
tragedy,  and  by  his  energy  in  proclaiming 
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punishment  for  the  slayer  of  Wolf  heart,  this 
chief  had  acquired  new  dignity  and  prominence. 

Eagle  Wing  had  now  made  the  aperture 
large  enough  to  admit  his  body.  Being  famil- 
iar with  all  the  articles  in  the  wigwam,  he 
reached  in  his  arm  and  drew  a bearskin  in 
front  of  the  opening.  Then,  keeping  the  skin 
in  front  of  him,  so  that  he  would  be  concealed 
from  any  one  who  might  be  peering  into  the 
wigwam,  he  crawled  carefully  into  the  inte- 
rior. 

As  soon  as  he  found  himself  on  the  inside, 
he  quickly  seized  a long  beautiful  rifle  from 
its  resting-place  against  the  wall.  This  he 
knew  was  ready  for  use,  for  he  had  that  day 
loaded  it  for  the  dead  chief  and  put  it  there. 
He  also  took  possession  of  a small  buckskin 
bag  filled  with  bullets  and  a horn  of  powder — 
priceless  articles  when  one  was  hundreds  of 
miles  from  where  more  could  be  procured. 
In  fact,  he  was  now  periling  his  life  for  the 
gun  and  ammunition. 

This  gun  had  belonged  to  his  father.  It 
had  been  taken  from  him  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  had  been  brought  off  with  the  youth. 
He  must  have  it  now  for  protection,  and  to 
provide  sustenance  on  a long  journey.  It 
would  be  a token  to  take  back  to  his  people. 
It  was  all  the  tie  he  had  to  bind  him  to  the 
white  people  who  were  his  kindred. 

He  knew  now  that  his  one  friend  among  the 
Indians  was  dead,  and  that  only  by  his  own 
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wiles,  his  strength,  and  his  courage,  could  he 
hope  to  escape.  But  the  gun,  with  this  small 
store  of  ammunition,  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
provide  him  protection  and  secure  game  for 
all  that  distance ; so  he  took  a splendid  new 
bow,  a quiver  full  of  arrows,  a tomahawk,  a 
hunting-knife,  and  then  bethought  him  of  two 
new  pairs  of  moccasins  which  he  had  finished 
the  day  before.  These  were  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wigwam.  He  must  pass  the  opening, 
and  as  the  great  fire  lit  up  the  interior,  making 
it  nearly  as  light  as  day,  curious  eyes  from 
without  might  see  him. 

Dropping  upon  the  ground,  he  drew  the 
bearskin  well  over  him  and  crawled  across  the 
wigwam.  He  had  but  just  secured  the  mocca- 
sins when  a shout  of  surprise  greeted  him  from 
the  doorway. 

A false  move  now  and  all  was  lost.  No 
youth  could  hope  to  cope,  single-handed,  with 
hundreds  of  desperate  warriors.  Must  his 
dream  of  freedom  end  in  torture  ? 

He  was  still  fully  enveloped  in  the  huge 
bearskin.  His  own  head  was  thrust  into  that 
part  of  the  skin  which  he  himself  had  carefully 
removed  from  the  head  of  the  bear,  the  winter 
before,  when  he  had  shot  it. 

With  a low,  deep,  savage  growl,  he  turned 
and  faced  the  intruder,  a young  Indian  who 
had  peered  into  the  wigwam  in  a spirit  of  curi- 
osity. Instantly,  he  ran  away  to  tell  to  his 
young  companions  of  the  dead  chief^s  return 
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in  the  form  of  a bear.  The  older  members  of 
the  tribe  were  all  engrossed  by  the  recital  of 
the  chief,  who  was  the  heroic  figure  of  the 
hour. 

As  soon  as  the  young  Indian  disappeared, 
Eagle  Wing  backed  to  the  opening  which  he 
had  made,  and  was  quickly  outside.  Then, 
with  the  stealth  and  swiftness  of  the  serpent, 
he  crept  away  into  the  darkness,  and  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time  was  back  in  his  canoe. 

Half  the  night  was  already  gone.  In  the 
next  five  hours  of  darkness  he  must  place  all 
the  distance  possible  between  himself  and  his 
pursuing  enemies.  He  was  soon  back  again 
in  the  large  stream,  and  when  he  was  flying 
down  it,  impelled  by  the  mighty  force  of  his 
paddle,  he  felt  once  more  the  joyous  exhilara- 
tion of  freedom. 

He  had  in  his  possession  the  priceless  rifle 
that  had  been  his  idol  since  the  day  of  his  ear- 
liest recollection.  He  was  sure  it  must  have 
been  the  pride  of  his  father.  On  one  side  of 
the  stock  was  a plate  made  of  beautiful  white 
metal,  and  on  this  some  strange  characters 
were  graven.  This  must  be  the  magical  token 
that  would  connect  him  with  his  people. 
With  this  he  must  find  them — he  would  find 
them  ! That  sweet-faced  woman,  that  white- 
haired  old  man — would  they  know  him  ? 
Would  they  own  him?  Would  he  not  be  to 
them  the  wild  man — the  Indian?  Could  he 
be  a white  man  ? Were  the  white  men  all  bad, 
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as  the  Indian  had  said?  He  felt  sure  they 
were  not.  He  knew  that  he  had  not  the  cruel, 
crafty  nature  of  the  Indian.  He  had  never 
felt  the  desire  to  kill  any  one.  He  had  never 
felt  the  spirit  of  the  warrior. 

On — and  on — and  on — he  flew,  his  burning 
thoughts  keeping  pace  with  the  speed  of  his 
paddle,  which  was  flying  for  life  and  liberty. 

He  had  thought,  at  first,  that  he  would  con- 
ceal  his  canoe  at  the  approach  of  dawn,  and 
travel  only  in  the  darkness  of  night ; but,  as 
day  came,  he  knew  that  he  had  already  placed 
more  than  a score  of  miles  between  himself 
and  his  pursuers,  and,  also,  that  before  the  day 
was  spent  it  would  be  discovered  that  he  had 
left  the  lake,  and  pursuit  would  be  down  the 
stream ; so,  eating  a handful  of  parched  corn 
and  a small  piece  of  dried  venison,  a supply  of 
which  had  been  left  from  the  journey  of  the 
day  before,  he  again  took  up  the  paddle,  deter- 
mined to  race  against  his  enemies  as  long  as 
it  was  probable  that  he  could  keep  ahead  of 
them. 

All  that  day,  and  the  next  night  till  the 
dawn  of  the  second  day,  he  hurried  down  the 
stream,  with  no  respite  save  the  few  minutes 
in  the  evening  when  he  had  eaten  his  last 
morsel  of  corn  and  venison. 

Just  as  the  light  began  to  break  into  the  val- 
ley, he  came  to  a creek  which  flowed  into  the 
large  stream  and  paddled  up  it  until  he  found 

a good  place  to  conceal  his  canoe.  Then, 
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creeping  to  a hollow  between  the  rocks,  he 
made  a fire  by  striking  sparks  from  the  flint- 
lock of  his  rifle  upon  a piece  of  punk  which  he 
had  for  the  occasion.  Over  the  coals  of  the 
smokeless  fire,  made  of  dry  bark,  he  roasted 
the  fish  for  which  he  had  successfully  angled 
before  entering  the  creek.  This  he  ate  with 
the  appetite  of  a half-famished  youth.  Then, 
covering  up  all  traces  of  the  fire,  he  carefully 
crept  to  a hidden  spot  and  immediately  sank 
into  a deep  sleep. 

Just  as  the  evening  shadows  were  beginning 
to  shroud  the  forest  in  gloom,  and  the  robins 
were  piping  their  last  song,  the  whip-poor-will 
burst  forth  with  his  nightly  call  but  a few  feet 
from  where  Eagle  Wing  was  sleeping.  At 
the  first  sound,  he  roused  from  his  slumbers, 
and  cautiously  crept  out  of  the  thicket  where 
he  had  been  concealed. 

After  listening  long  and  intently,  he  went 
back  to  the  spot  where  he  had  hidden  his  canoe, 
still  sparing  no  pains  to  conceal  his  trail ; step- 
ping upon  stones,  or  upon  the  trunk  of  a fall- 
en tree,  so  that  he  left  no  footprint.  Arriving 
at  the  canoe,  he  drank  deep  of  the  cool  water, 
refreshed  himself  by  bathing  and  rubbing  his 
limbs,  then  ate  the  remainder  of  the  fish  which 
he  had  broiled  for  breakfast. 

By  this  time  darkness  had  settled  over  the 
forest ; so  he  pushed  the  light  birchen  bark 
out  into  the  stream,  and,  noiseless  as  the  deep- 
ening gloom,  paddled  down  it. 
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It  was  well  this  extreme  caution  was  ob- 
served ; for,  as  he  rounded  the  last  bend  of  the 
creek  before  it  joined  the  larger  stream,  he  saw 
the  bright  blaze  of  a camp-fire  among  the  trees. 
This  lit  up  the  water  of  the  creek,  and  it  glowed 
so  red  that  it  looked  like  a rivulet  of  blood.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  pass  the  encampment 
without  being  seen.  He  could  see,  from  where 
he  had  driven  his  canoe  beneath  the  screen  of 
overhanging  bushes,  that  it  was  the  party  of 
Indians  from  the  Tuscarora  village.  He  rec- 
ognized the  chief  who  was  leader,  and  whom 
he  now  knew  to  be  the  murderer  of  his  protec- 
tor and  friend.  The  first  real  passion  of  hate 
and  revenge  now  burned  in  his  breast.  He 
even  seized  his  rifle  and  brought  it  to  his 
shoulder.  With  a movement  of  his  finger  he 
could  deal  justice  to  this  double  villain — double 
in  that  he  had  slain  another,  and  then,  in  order 
to  avert  suspicion  from  himself,  had  brought 
false  accusation  against  the  friend  of  the  slain 
one. 

But  he  realized  in  time  his  foll}^,  for  he  could 
count  more  than  a score  of  the  best  young  war- 
riors from  the  village.  Although  he  might 
wreak  vengeance  upon  the  savage,  who  so 
justly  deserved  this  punishment,  yet  it  would 
only  make  his  own  case  hopeless  by  revealing 
his  whereabouts  to  his  enemies,  and  would  con- 
firm in  their  minds  the  suspicion  that  he  was 
the  murderer  of  Wolf  heart. 

For  quarter  of  an  hour  he  sat  and  thought 
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how  he  could  circumvent  these  wily  savages 
who  now  had  entrapped  him.  To  attempt  to 
pass  them  in  that  light  meant  discovery  and 
capture.  To  abandon  his  canoe  and  take  to 
the  woods  seemed  equally  hopeless,  since  his 
trail  would  surely  be  discovered ; and,  besides, 
he  must  have  the  canoe  to  make  the  first  part 
of  the  journey,  for  it  was  only  by  following  the 
old  course  down  the  river,  the  description  of 
which  he  had  heard  so  often,  that  he  could 
reach  his  destination.  To  go  back  up  the 
creek  and  remain  hidden,  would  be  useless ; 
for,  if  they  did  not  find  evidence  of  him  down 
the  river,  they  would  return  and  search  every 
inch  of  the  ground,  and  every  stream  to  its 
source,  but  they  would  find  him.  Indian 
vengeance  never  brooked  defeat.  No  time  or 
trouble  would  be  too  much  if  the  desired  end 
could  be  attained. 

Finally  he  decided  upon  a course  of  action, 
and  as  it  was  the  boldest  one  conceivable,  we 
will  follow  him  in  its  execution. 

Leaving  his  canoe  in  the  bushes,  and  put- 
ting a small  hunting-knife  in  his  belt,  he  crept 
out  into  the  water;  then,  keeping  his  nose 
above  the  surface  of  the  river,  and  carefully 
feeling  his  way  over  the  sand  and  stones  with 
his  hands  and  knees,  he  crawled  along  in  the 
shadow  of  the  bank  as  silently  as  if  a single 
sound  meant  death,  as  indeed  it  did. 

On  an  elevation,  about  ten  steps  from  the 
bank,  the  Indians  had  built  their  camp-fire; 
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for  they  were  so  strong  a war  party  that  they 
used  no  caution,  and  attempted  no  conceal- 
ment. 

Their  canoes  were  resting  half  upon  the 
bank,  their  light  keels  floating  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  water.  When  the  youth  came 
to  the  flrst  one  of  these,  his-  design  was  soon 
evident.  In  its  side,  just  above  the  level  of 
the  water,  he  carefully  cut  a hole.  Four 
others  he  treated  in  the  same  manner.  As  the 
bark  to  patch  them  with,  could  not  be  peeled 
at  this  time  of  year,  he  had  rendered  the 
canoes  useless  and  beyond  repair.  They 
would  not  sink  immediately,  but  would  do  so 
the  minute  any  weight  lowered  them  in  the 
water.  There  was  still  one  canoe,  a small 
light  one ; but  it  was  drawn  far  up  on  the  land, 
and  he  saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reach 
it  without  being  discovered. 

The  noise  of  the  savages  in  the  preparation 
of  their  evening  meal  had  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  accomplish  his  task.  But  the  wisdom 
of  not  immediately  letting  the  water  into  the 
frail  barks  was  very  evident,  as  twice,  while  he 
had  been  at  the  work  of  destruction,  an  Indian 
had  come  to  one  of  the  canoes  to  procure  some- 
thing more  for  their  supper.  At  these  times. 
Eagle  Wing  had  been  obliged  to  remain  be- 
neath the  surface.  Had  the  canoes  contained 
any  water,  he  would  have  been  discovered  at 
once. 

He  retired  in  the  same  cautions  manner  in 
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which  he  had  come ; then,  when  the  Indians 
were  all  busy  eating  their  supper,  he  swung 
his  bark  out  into  the  middle  of  the  stream  and 
forced  it  along  with  strong  and  silent  strokes. 
So  rapidly  and  quietly  did  he  glide,  that  he 
passed  the  camp-fire  without  being  observed, 
and  he  even  began  to  hope  that  he  would  not 
be  seen.  But  his  hopes  were  not  realized. 

A shrill  cry  of  surprise  rent  the  air,  then  a 
score  of  wild  war-whoops  as  the  savages  came 
bounding  down  to  their  canoes.  Yelling  like 
demons,  they  sprang  into  them.  Their  prey 
was  within  their  grasp.  Escape  was  now  im- 
possible. These  strong-manned  canoes  must 
overtake  a single  paddle.  But  scarcely  had 
their  vaunting  yells  filled  the  air  when  they 
were  followed  by  startled  cries,  and,  one  after 
another,  the  canoes  were  emptied,  the  mad- 
dened, struggling  Indians  leaping  overboard 
and  swimming  or  wading  back  to  the  shore, 
filling  the  still  night  with  shouts  of  defiance. 

As  soon  as  they  regained  the  bank,  they 
ran  after  the  canoe  of  Eagle  Wing  and  dis- 
charged a shower  of  arrows  at  it.  As  the 
stream  was  wide  and  the  darkness  intense,  they 
could  not  see  the  canoe,  which  was  shooting 
rapidly  along  the  opposite  side  ; so  these  were 
harmless.  The  Indians  were  completely 
baffled,  and  desisted  from  pursuit. 

But  Eagle  Wing  knew  only  too  well  that, 
though  he  had  made  it  impossible  for  the 
whole  war  party  to  follow  him  in  their  canoes 
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by  destroying  their  usefulness,  there  was  still 
the  one  small  one.  He  had  seen  the  chief 
who  had  so  falsely  accused  him  of  being  the 
murderer  of  his  protector  spring  into  this,  and 
he  felt  sure  that  it  was  somewhere  behind  him, 
its  occupant  ready  to  strike  a hidden  blow. 
He  also  knew  that  all  the  speed  he  could  make 
on  the  river,  would  be  insufficient  to  enable 
him  to  escape  from  the  young  warriors  travel- 
ing by  land  ; for  they  were  very  swift  runners, 
and  could,  for  a time  at  least,  go  much  faster 
than  he  could  row. 

Despite  these  dangers  and  drawbacks,  he 
had  outwitted  them  for  the  present ; and, 
while  the  darkness  lasted,  he  had  nothing  to 
dread.  The  young  warriors  would  rest  now, 
and  would  renew  their  pursuit  on  the  return 
of  light.  The  chief  in  the  canoe  would  dog 
his  trail,  would  try  to  lull  him  into  thoughts 
of  security  and  then  strike  an  unexpected 
blow. 

But  he  was  ahead  of  his  pursuer,  his  long 
sleep  had  given  him  fresh  strength,  and  now 
speed  must  again  be  the  order  of  the  hour. 
His  canoe  had  been  fashioned  by  himself.  It 
was  longer  and  much  narrower  than  the 
ordinary  one,  and  was  by  far  the  fastest  bark 
that  had  ever  been  upon  the  lake.  He  had 
taken  great  pride  in  his  canoe.  It  had  added 
to  his  reputation,  and  had  given  him  a double 
right  to  the  name  of  Eagle  Wing,  a name  that 
had  been  given  him  because  he  was  the  swift- 
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est  runner  in  all  that  region.  How  he  did  re- 
joice in  the  speed  of  his  splendid  canoe,  and 
in  the  strength  of  his  arms  and  the  power  of 
his  shoulders  to  urge  it  onward  ! There  was 
the  exhilaration  of  a race  in  this  glorious  speed 
— speed  for  life  and  liberty.  No  man  ever 
raced  with  life  as  the  goal,  no  oarsman  ever 
husbanded  his  strength  to  keep  up  his  speed, 
as  did  this  youth.  He  knew  if  he  won  in  the 
race,  it  must  be  by  speed. 

The  earliest  light  of  morning  saw  him  many 
miles  down  the  river.  He  knew  that  for  the 
greater  part,  and  perhaps  all,  of  the  day  he 
could  keep  ahead  of  the  young  warriors  who 
would  pursue  him  on  foot,  if  he  could  continue 
his  great  exertion  ; but  it  was  already  begin- 
ning to  tell  on  him.  He  had  eaten  so  little 
food,  and  had  used  so  much  of  his  reserve 
energy,  that  he  must  soon  succumb  to  ex- 
haustion if  he  could  not  have  sufficient  nour- 
ishment. But  how  was  he  to  get  it  ? There 
were  untold  numbers  of  the  finest  fish  in  the 
river;  but  it  would  take  time  to  catch  them, 
and  more  time  to  cook  them.  He  had  already 
accomplished  a task  beyond  the  power  of  most 
' men  on  two  meals  of  fish,  and  he  longed  for 
something  more  substantial  and  satisfying. 

And  look ! As  he  rounded  a turn  in  the 
river — there,  on  the  sands,  just  by  that  thicket, 
as  if  to  grant  his  desire,  stood  a startled  buck, 
his  proud  head  thrown  high  in  the  air. 

The  sun  had  not  yet  gilded  the  tops  of  the 
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trees  wliicli  overhung  the  stream  that,  spark- 
ling and  cool,  ran  like  a silver  sheen  between 
the  thickly-wooded  banks,  where  every  branch 
and  leaf  were  dripping  and  drooping  with  the 
dews  of  night.  It  was  a long  bowshot  too, 
but  life  must  not  be  lost  for  lack  of  strength 
to  pull  a bowstring.  Quick  as  thought  the 
bow  was  bent,  the  arrow  was  on  its  flight,  and 
the  buck,  bounding  to  escape  into  his  wooded 
haunts,  met  it  in  the  air.  A second  arrow 
sent  after  the  flrst  while  it  was  yet  on  its  way, 
pierced  the  animal  to  the  heart,  and,  before 
the  youth  could  reach  the  shore,  it  had 
expired. 

No  buck  was  ever  dressed  so  hastily.  No 
time  for  caution  now.  A hind  quarter  was 
skinned,  and  cooling  in  the  water  of  the  spring 
from  which  the  animal  had  been  drinking.  A 
fire  was  built,  great  juicy  steaks  were  broiled ; 
and  then  such  a feast! — just  fit  for  such  an 
appetite.  Only  toil  and  privation  can  cause 
one  to  know  the  joy  of  such  a delicious  feast. 
Slice  after  slice  was  eaten,  while  other  great 
pieces  were  cooking  over  the  fire  ; for  this  was 
to  be  a day  of  racing,  following  a night  of 
racing,  and  he  must  prepare  his  rations  for  the 
day  now. 

When  he  had  finished  his  meal,  he  had 
many  slices  cooked  ready  for  his  journey  ; yet 
he  waited  and  rested,  preparing  the  choicest 
parts  of  the  juicy  saddle,  till  more  than  two 
hours  had  been  spent  at  the  task.  Some  of 
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the  meat  lie  broiled  ; some  be  cut  in  tbin 
pieces,  turning  tbem  often  over  tbe  fire,  thus 
drying  and  half  cooking  tbem.  Finally,  be 
bad  rations  for  several  days^  journey.  Then, 
dragging  tbe  remainder  of  the  buck  to  tbe 
river  bank,  be  threw  it  far  out  into  tbe  stream, 
that  it  might  sink  to  tbe  bottom  and  not  be 
there  ready  for  bis  enemies  to  breakfast 
upon. 

He  placed  bis  meat,  neatly  packed  in  a 
wooden  hamper  much  like  a modern  basket, 
in  tbe  canoe,  and,  filled  with  tbe  strength  and 
courage  which  bis  feast  and  rest  bad  pro- 
vided, again  started  down  tbe  river. 

All  that  day  it  was  tbe  tireless  toil  of  tbe 
trained  athlete.  Mile  after  mile  of  tbe  shining 
river  flew  beneath  the  keel  of  bis  canoe.  He 
need  take  no  thought  now  but  of  speed.  He 
felt  sure  that  for  this  day,  at  least,  be  could 
distance  bis  pursuers  on  tbe  land.  Of  bis 
wily  foe,  tbe  chief  in  tbe  canoe,  be  bad  no 
dread,  as  yet.  He  would  attempt  to  strike  in 
tbe  dark — a blow  from  behind,  or  when  he 
was  asleep.  To-day  and  to-night  be  bad  no 
fear  of  him,  for  be  could  not  overtake  him 
while  be  paddled  at  this  rate. 

All  day,  and  till  far  past  midnight,  be  flew 
to  tbe  south.  When  tbe  stars  told  him  that 
tbe  night  was  far  spent,  be  drove  tbe  canoe 
beneath  tbe  friendly  shelter  of  a willow  that 
drooped  close  above  the  water,  and  stretched 
bis  weary  limbs  upon  tbe  skins  in  the  bottom 
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to  rest,  for  lie  knew  that  the  birds  would  give 
him  a morning  call  before  sun-up. 

When  he  awoke,  it  yet  lacked  nearly  an 
hour  of  full  day.  His  short  deep  sleep  had 
rested  him,  and  he  felt  refreshed  from  the  toil 
which  was  beginning  to  tell  even  on  his  frame, 
so  full  of  vigor.  He  felt  that  this  must  be  a 
day  fraught  with  dangers.  A moon,  the  past 
night,  would  have  allowed  the  more  experi- 
enced of  the  pursuing  warriors  to  travel  a 
greater  part  of  the  time.  They  might  even 
now  be  very  close  upon  his  trail.  He  scarcely 
knew  whether  to  seek  a place  of  concealment, 
or  to  continue  his  flight. 

It  was  the  time  of  the  Indians’  hunting 
season,  and  he  had  thus  far  found  the  river 
clear  of  enemies  in  front;  but  he  might,  at 
any  time,  encounter  roving  Indians  belong- 
ing to  some  other  tribe.  These  might  be 
friendly ; or,  more  likely,  if  the  party  were 
strong  enough,  they  would  despoil  him  of  his 
rifle,  or  even  take  his  canoe  and  make  him  a 
prisoner.  At  any  rate,  he  had  reason  to  ap- 
prehend trouble,  both  from  his  enemies  in  the 
rear,  and  from  those  unknown,  and,  on  that 
account,  the  more  likely  to  be  met  with  un- 
expectedly. 

He  was  still  practically  without  dress,  as  we 
saw  him  at  first.  While  sleeping,  he  reclined 
upon  the  bearskin  and  drew  another  covering 
of  foxskin  over  him.  After  bathing  his  face 
and  the  upper  part  of  his  body,  he  sat  in  the 
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canoe  and  thought.  His  indecision  was  ended 
by  seeing  a dark  object  round  a bend  of  the 
river,  just  above  him. 

He  recognized  this,  at  once,  as  a large  float- 
ing tree  that  he  had  passed,  some  hours  be- 
fore, in  the  middle  of  the  night.  When,  in 
the  imperfect  light,  he  first  saw  it  lying  dark 
upon  the  center  of  the  stream,  it  caused  him 
a feeling  of  apprehension. 

It  proved  to  be  a pine  tree  which  had  been 
cast  into  the  river  by  the  recent  storm.  Its 
top  was  green  and  small,  but  very  dense. 
Several  of  the  limbs  extended  three  or  four 
feet  above  the  water.  It  was  floating  with  the 
trunk,  or  larger  part,  ahead ; and,  as  it  was 
passing  him,  he  could  not  help  noting  how 
the  thick  limbs  clustered  about  the  top  and 
completely  hid  the  trunk. 

His  resolve  was  taken  instantly.  Peering 
cautiously  out  from  the  drooping  thicket  which 
concealed  him,  he  scanned  the  river ; but,  as 
the  darkness  still  hung  close  between  the 
thickly  wooded  banks,  he  could  not  see  far, 
and  could  see  nothing  to  apprehend. 

Pushing  his  canoe  off,  he  swung  out  into 
the  river,  and  a few  strokes  of  his  paddle 
brought  him  within  reach  of  the  floating  pine. 
He  examined  it  carefully  for  a minute,  then 
stepped  from  the  canoe  upon  its  trunk.  Rais- 
ing two  or  three  of  the  long  slender  limbs,  he 
saw  at  a glance  that  there  was  room  to  force 
his  canoe  in  by  the  side  of  the  trunk,  beneath 
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these  limbs.  This  be  quickly  did,  and  then 
allowed  the  limbs  to  drop  back  into  place. 
Tying  the  canoe  so  that  it  would  retain  its 
position,  he  sprang  into  the  river  and  swam 
all  around  the  floating  top,  thus  assuring  him- 
self that  here  he  would  be  effectually  con- 
cealed. 

He  then  quickly  climbed  into  the  canoe,  lay 
down  upon  the  skins,  and  laughed  to  himself 
as  he  contemplated  his  retreat,  which  had  all 
the  advantages  of  concealment  and  travel  at 
the  same  time.  The  very  boldness  of  placing 
his  canoe  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  would 
allay  the  suspicions  of  his  enemies. 

He  looked  to  the  priming  of  his  rifle,  placed 
his  bow  and  arrows  where  he  could  easily  reach 
them,  and  then,  opening  his  rude  hamper, 
partook  of  a hearty  breakfast  of  the  cooked 
venison  steaks.  Then,  as  it  was  still  very 
early,  and  as  he  felt  sure  that  he  would  have 
some  warning  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy, 
he  closed  his  eyes  to  get  some  more  sleep. 

Three  hours  later,  the  youth  was  awakened 
from  a dream,  in  which  he  thought  his  pur- 
suers had  succeeded  in  getting  ahead  of  him, 
and  in  effectually  barring  his  further  progress, 
and  that  he  had  decided  to  use  his  rifle  to  get 
rid  of  those  in  his  immediate  front.  This  was 
contrary  to  what  he  had  all  the  time  intended, 
as  he  had  decided  not  to  shoot  any  of  the  tribe 
that  he  had  lived  with  so  long  unless  in  the 
last  extremity  of  self-defence. 
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When  he  opened  his  eyes  he  thought  it 
must  have  been  the  sun  shining  through  the 
drooping  pine  branches  that  had  awakened 
him.  Then  he  saw  the  limbs  close  above  his 
head,  and  remembered  that  his  canoe  was  at- 
tached to  the  floating  tree.  He  turned,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  bending  a branch  to  peer 
out  and  see  what  might  be  his  surroundings, 
when,  recollecting  his  dream,  he  listened  for 
some  minutes  to  see  if  any  sound  would  warn 
him  of  impending  danger. 

Suddenly,  as  if  the  speaker  were  at  the 
head  of  his  canoe,  he  heard  his  name  spoken, 
in  the  Indian  tongue,  by  a voice  with  which 
he  was  perfectly  familiar.  It  was  the  voice 
of  a younger  brother  of  Wolf  heart,  the  dead 
chieftain,  and  the  tones  were  full  of  savage 
hatred. 

“ Must  be  further  down  river  now  than 
Eagle  Wing,’^  it  said.  “ He  never  could  fly 
so  far  in  so  few  suns. 

An  assent  to  this  observation  came  from  two 
other  voices,  a little  farther  away.  The  con- 
versation continued  for  some  minutes,  while 
they  discussed  the  probable  location  of  him 
whom  they  sought. 

All  this  time  the  youth  lay  upon  his  back  in 
the  canoe,  realizing  that  at  least  three  of  his 
enemies  were  almost  within  reach  of  his  hand. 
They  had  seen  the  floating  tree,  and,  feeling 
that  they  were  ahead  of  him  they  sought,  had 
swam  out  to  it,  and  were  resting  from  their 
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long  and  wearisome  land  journey  while  riding 
down  with  the  current. 

A move  now  might  make  or  unmake  the 
fortunes  of  the  youth.  His  thoughts  were 
busy  as  he  lay  and  listened  to  the  plans  of  the 
Indians — how  they  would  complete  his  cap- 
ture and  carry  him  back  to  cruel  torture.  He 
felt  the  precious  rifle  at  his  right  hand,  and 
knew  that  this  placed  him  in  a position  of  van- 
tage, at  least ; and  he  turned  noiselessly  and 
sat  crouched  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe,  where  he 
could  see  the  back  of  the  Indian  nearest  him, 
not  a yard  and  a half  distant. 

This  young  Indian  was  a year  or  two  older 
than  Eagle  Wing,  and  had  always  been  his 
favorite  playmate.  He  was  powerfully  built, 
much  larger  and  stronger  than  himself,  of 
great  prowess  as  a hunter,  and  a young  war- 
rior who  boasted  of  his  ability. 

When  there  was  a break  in  the  conversation, 
Eagle  Wing  spoke  his  name  and  said : 

“ Wolf  heart,  the  chief ! You  are  now  the 
chief  in  your  tribe,  in  the  place  of  your  elder 
brother  and  my  adopted  father.  He  has  been 
killed  by  a secret  enemy,  and  you  are  the 
chief  of  your  kindred.” 

The  youth  paused  to  note  the  effect  of  his 
words.  There  had  been  no  start  of  surprise. 
Not  one  of  the  three  Indians  whom  he  saw 
seated  astride  of  the  tree,  had  so  much  as 
turned  his  head.  All  sat  like  statues,  in  an 
attitude  of  mute  listening  suspense. 
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When  he  had  waited  a minute  that  they 
might  fully  realize  the  import  of  his  words,  he 
continued : 

“ Wolfheart,  the  chief,  you  and  I have  been 
children  together;  we  have  chased  the  same 
squirrels  ; we  have  lain  and  listened  to  the 
talk  of  the  same  birds ; we  have  learned  the 
wisdom  of  the  same  beavers  ; we  have  drank  at 
the  same  springs  and  eaten  at  the  same  fire. 
I have  never  wronged  you  or  your  kindred.  I 
loved  your  brother,  and  he  loved  me  as  a son  ; 
I was  the  only  son  he  had ; we  were  compan- 
ions like  children  ; he  trusted  me  ; I never  lied 
to  him  nor  to  you.  While  he  lived,  I stayed 
with  him  because  I loved  him  ; but  when  a 
hidden  enemy  shot  him  to  the  heart  and  pro- 
claimed me  his  slayer,  I could  not  stay  to  hear 
the  dead  one  I had  loved  announced  as  my 
victim, 

“ My  heart  went  back  to  my  own  kindred. 
They  dwell  far  to  the  south,  in  the  land 
where  once  your  people  dwelt.  I would  see 
them  once  again.  I would  know  the  mother 
who  bore  me  on  her  breast.  I would  see  my 
aged  father.  I would  not  flee  had  I wronged 
Wolf  heart  or  his  tribe.  I would  stay  and 
glory  in  punishment,  that  it  might  atone  for 
my  wrong. 

“ I have  my  father^s  rifle  here,  loaded.  Did 
I wish  harm  to  you,  or  the  friends  of  Wolf- 
heart,  I could  let  the  rifle  speak  once,  and  all 
three  of  you  would  be  with  the  great  spirit. 
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It  was  the  Lynx,  he  who  proclaimed  me 
the  slayer,  who  killed  Wolf  heart.  Seven  snns 
ago,  he  stole  a quiver  of  arrows  made  by  me. 
They  were  as  many  as  the  fingers  of  both 
hands.  One  he  shot  from  the  flags  of  the 
little  point  near  the  head  of  the  lake.  You  go 
there.  You  will  find  where  he  hid  in  the 
flags.  He  shot  from  the  cover  and  pierced 
Wolfheart  to  the  heart.  Could  I have  shot 
my  father  in  front  to  the  heart  ? Was  I so  bad 
as  that?  Would  I not  have  shot  him  in  the 
back  ? You  will  find  the  quiver  with  the 
other  arrows  hidden  in  the  wigwam  of  the 
Lynx  who  leaps  in  the  dark.  The  Lynx  will 
follow  me  to  spring  upon  my  back,  because  he 
knows  that  I know  of  his  treachery. 

When  you  return  to  your  tribe  and  be- 
come a great  chief  to  sit  in  judgment,  and  find 
where  the  Lynx  lay  to  shoot  your  brother  with 
that  brother’s  own  arrow,  and  when  you  find 
the  rest  of  the  arrows  in  his  wigwam,  you  will 
know  that  Eagle  Wing  always  told  the  truth, 
always  loved  his  father  Wolfheart,  and  still 
loves  the  great  chief  Wolfheart,  who  sees  and 
knows  justice. 

“ If  the  Lynx  follows  Eagle  Wing,  the  great 
spirit  will  aid  in  giving  him  the  justice  which 
is  due  him  who  slays  a friend.  If  my  strength 
should  fail,  and  the  Lynx  should  return, 
Wolfheart,  the  great  chief,  will  see  justice 
rendered  for  the  blood  of  a brother.” 

The  three  Indians  had  sat  in  silence  through 
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all  this  harangue  of  the  youth.  For  fully  ten 
minutes  after  he  had  finished,  they  sat  immov- 
able upon  the  fallen  tree,  the  waters  rippling 
and  gurgling  by  its  side  as  they  were  sucked 
beneath  its  hidden  branches;  then  the  one 
whom  he  had  addressed  swung  himself  off  the 
tree  and  dropped  silently  into  the  stream.  He 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  others,  who 
swam  rapidly  to  the  shore  and  disappeared  in 
the  depths  of  the  forest. 

Eagle  Wing  knew  that  his  words  had  had 
weight ; that  this  brother  of  the  dead  chief 
would  turn  back  the  warriors  who  were  follow- 
ing on  the  land  these,  the  fleetest  runners  ; 
and  that  he  had  no  more  to  fear  from  the  kin- 
dred of  Wolf  heart.  He  understood  the  charac- 
ter of  these  wild  dwellers  in  the  wilderness 
well  enough  to  know  that  these  young  war- 
riors had  put  absplute  faith  in  what  he  had 
told  them.  The  circumstantial  evidence  was 
very  strong.  He  had  made  the  duplicity  of 
the  Lynx  so  plain,  and  had  appealed  so  forci- 
bly to  their  sense  of  justice,  that  these  untu- 
tored children  had  known  that  he  told  the 
truth.  He  had  been  aided  in  this  by  their 
knowledge  of  him.  They  knew  the  dead  chief 
had  trusted  Eagle  Wing,  and  that  the  youth 
had  been  his  companion  and  son  in  the  truest 
sense. 

After  the  long  days  of  flight  and  constant 
watchfulness,  what  a time  of  peace  it  was  ! 
Of  fear  he  had  had  none ; he  would  not  have 
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known  what  we  mean  by  fear.  He  bad  exer- 
cised the  utmost  caution  in  eluding  bis  ene- 
mies, but  it  was  not  from  a feeling  of  fear.  It 
w^as  a matching  of  bis  powers  and  skill  witb 
those  of  bis  pursuers,  as  a trained  athlete 
would  match  bis  in  winning  a championship 
race.  He  was  not  lulled  into  a feeling  of  se- 
curit}^,  nor  did  he  abate  one  whit  his  vigilance  ; 
for  he  knew  that  the  chief  Lynx  was  upon  his 
trail,  and  that  he  would  never  leave  it  while 
he  had  life,  and  a hope  of  winning  glory  by 
securing  his  scalp  as  a trophy.  He  knew  the 
tireless  energy  of  this  Indian,  his  craftiness 
as  well  as  his  cruelty  ; that  his  first  ambition 
was  to  wreak  vengeance  on  all  for  whom  he 
had  acquired  hatred. 

The  day  was  a perfect  one  in  early  Septem- 
ber. It  had  all  the  beauty  of  summer,  with- 
out its  extreme  heat.  There  was  a luxurious 
pleasure  in  fioating  down  the  river  with  this 
pine  tree.  He  enjoyed  the  aroma  of  its  resim 
ous  branches,  and  there  was  the  screen  of  its 
needles  to  keep  off  the  midday  sun  and  con- 
ceal him  from  any  watchful  enemy.  He  had 
plenty  to  eat,  and  water  within  reach.  The 
wants  of  one  bred  in  the  wilderness  were 
easily  satisfied. 

The  wealth  of  grand  giant  forest  trees  hung 
gracefully  over  the  banks  of  the  stream. 
Wooded  hills  flanked  the  valley  in  the  dis- 
tance. Frequently,  he  saw  a deer,  a bear,  or 
other  wild  denizen  of  the  woods.  Wild  ducks 
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and  other  water-fowl  were  in  great  flocks  upon 
the  river.  Twice,  during  the  day,  he  saw 
some  Indians  of  another  tribe,  but  at  a dis- 
tance. One  party  of  three  crossed  the  river, 
and  another  of  five  paddled  swiftly  out  into 
the  stream  and  down  it,  some  distance  ahead 
of  him.  He  rejoiced  in  his  place  of  conceal- 
ment, and  laughed  at  the  thought  of  how  easy 
it  was  to  pass  down  a river  in  broad  day,  if 
you  were  only  bold  enough  to  hide  in  an  un- 
expected place. 

He  spent  some  hours  of  the  night  in  sleep. 
He  was  dreaming  of  his  mother,  that  he  was 
a little  child,  that  his  mother  was  rocking  him 
on  her  knees  and  singing  a low  lullaby  to  his 
childish  slumbers.  Then  her  song  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  voice  of  some  strange  animal. 
It  was  louder  and  deeper  than  the  barking  of 
the  fox,  with  which  he  was  perfectl}^  familiar. 
The  baying  of  the  animal  became  louder,  and, 
as  he  awoke  with  a start  and  sat  quickly  up 
in  the  canoe,  the  lullaby  of  his  mother’s  sweet 
voice  was  lost. 

His  gaze  rested  upon  the  moon,  nearly  at 
the  full,  which  was  just  coming  above  the  for- 
est trees  on  a distant  eastern  height.  The  stars 
were  shining  brightly  above  it ; and,  world  of 
wonders  ! — several  stars  shone  beneath  the 
moon,  far  down,  amid  the  dense  darkness. 
The  deep  baying  of  this  strange  animal  came 
from  the  shore  where  these  stars  shone  out  of 
the  hills.  But  no  ; these  were  the  lights  of  a 
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village  upon  the  hill,  at  the  side  of  the  river, 
and  this  was  the  baying  of  a hunting  hound, 
of  which  he  had  heard,  but  which  he  had  never 
seen. 

It  was  time  he  parted  company  with  the 
floating  pine.  He  left  the  shelter  of  the 
boughs,  and,  using  his  paddle,  pushed  his 
canoe  to  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  to  keep 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  village  and  fort, 
which  he  knew  were  occupied  by  white  men. 
He  was  so  much  of  an  Indian  that  he  felt 
more  dread  of  being  seen  by  white  men,  than 
by  the  children  of  the  wilderness.  He  would 
not  hesitate  to  see  his  own  kindred,  and  he 
felt  that  they  must  know  him  and  own  him  ; 
but,  till  he  found  them,  he  would  remain  an 
Indian.  He  was  dark-skinned,  and  the  sun 
and  wind  had  tanned  him  till  he  was  an  In- 
dian in  color,  or  nearly  so.  Until  he  found  his 
own  people,  he  would  shun  the  face  of  the 
white  man  ; and,  for  reasons  of  safety  and 
speed,  would  conceal  himself  from  the  Indians, 
if  possible. 

He  soon  saw,  by  the  current  and  the  de- 
creased speed  of  the  canoe  as  he  shot  along 
the  shore  in  the  shadow  of  the  overhanging 
trees,  that  he  had  begun  to  go  up  stream  ; and 
he  knew  that  he  was  ascending  the  river  that 
flowed  from  the  south,  that  which  here  joined 
the  one  from  the  north,  forming  the  great 
branch  of  the  mighty  Mississippi,  which  he 
had  heard  the  Indians  say  flowed  to  the  south 
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to  join  tlie  salt  water,  many  days’  journey  to 
the  westward. 

He  knew  by  this  current  and  the  fort  where 
the  white  man  dwelt,  that  he  was  on  the  right 
trail.  It  was  just  as  he  would  have  it.  He 
was  passing  this  place  in  the  night-time  ; he 
would  be  many  miles  up  the  river  by  the 
morning  light. 

The  deep  voice  of  the  hound  still  bayed 
from  the  fort.  It  recalled  to  the  mind  of  the 
youth  his  dream.  It  seemed  as  if  the  sound 
were  like  a memory.  He  again  thought  of 
his  mother ; it  was  sweet  to  think  that  he  was 
going  to  see  her.  She  must  be  superior  to 
the  Indian  women.  He  had  a love  for  the 
beautiful.  The  songbirds,  in  summer,  had 
always  a charm  for  him.  He  loved  the  spring 
blossoms  that  started  early  from  the  sunny 
sides  of  the  forest  glades.  He  loved  the 
mountains  and  the  woods.  He  loved  the  free- 
dom of  the  life  in  the  wilderness  ; but  he  had 
never  gloried  in  the  prowess  of  warfare,  as 
did  the  young  Indians.  He  was  the  equal  of 
the  best  of  them  in  all  their  sports  and  games. 
He  was  known  as  the  swiftest  runner  among 
all  the  tribe,  yet  he  had  never  taken  a cruel 
delight  in  the  games  and  savage  rites  that  the 
Indians  practised  to  fill  them  with  the  spirit 
of  war. 

Farther  and  farther  away  sounded  the  deep 
baying  of  the  hound.  The  echoes  came  back 
to  him,  from  the  distant  hills,  like  the  echoes 
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of  a memory.  He  knew  then  lie  must  have 
heard  the  sound  before,  that  there  must  have 
been  a hound  at  his  old  home,  that  its  voice 
must  have  mingled  with  the  song  of  his 
mother. 

He  stopped  his  canoe  and  listened  dreamily. 
He  looked  at  the  mellow  light  of  the  moon, 
which  hung  far  to  the  south  ; it  must  be  nearer 
to  his  kindred — to  the  land  where  his  mother 
dwelt.  Would  she  know  him  in  this  dark, 
stalwart  man  ? He  knew  he  was  but  a child 
when  he  was  stolen  away;  but,  if  he  longed 
for  his  mother  after  all  these  years,  she  surely 
must  think  of  him.  He  found  himself,  for 
the  first  time  in  years,  brushing  the  tears 
from  his  eyes.  When  he  had  come  to  this 
wilderness  home,  which  he  had  just  now  left, 
he  had  felt  very  lonely,  and  had  often  wept, 
but  not  before  in  years.  He  wiped  away  the 
moisture,  and  knew  that  he  could  not  have 
lost  all  the  feelings  of  a white  man,  if  thoughts 
of  his  mother  could  move  him  so  deeply. 

When  the  first  dawn  of  the  morning  began 
to  appear,  it  found  him  many  miles  up  the 
river.  Finding  a place  of  concealment  for  him- 
self and  his  canoe,  he  passed  the  day  in  sleep. 

He  journeyed  up  this  river  much  more 
slowly  than  down  the  other.  He  was  not 
trying,  now,  to  make  great  speed,  but  was 
using  the  utmost  caution  not  to  be  surprised 
by  the  crafty  Lynx,  who  he  felt  sure  would 
never  quit  the  trail. 
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He  had  been  several  days  ascending  this 
river  from  the  south,  each  day  using  more  and 
more  wariness ; for  he  felt  that  each  day 
brought  the  time  nearer  when  he  must  expect 
an  attack  from  the  Indian,  who  would  try  to 
take  him  unawares. 

All  day  he  had  lain  in  his  canoe,  which  was 
concealed  in  a dense  thicket  of  flags.  Only 
very  early  in  the  morning,  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  cook  the  fish  which  he  had  caught  for 
his  day’s  sustenance,  had  he  left  it. 

Once,  during  the  day,  he  had  thought  he 
heard  a squirrel  hopping  among  the  dead 
twigs,  at  the  foot  of  some  trees  on  a distant 
embankment.  He  had  looked,  but  had  been 
unable  to  see  anything.  He  had  had  a feel- 
ing of  apprehension  all  day.  It  had  seemed 
to  him  as  if  something  unusual  would  happen, 
so  he  had  waited  later  than  was  his  custom  to 
start  upon  his  night  journey.  The  darkness 
had  settled  down  for  some  time,  yet  he  lin- 
gered. Finally,  in  the  direction  from  which 
he  had  entered  his  hiding-place,  he  heard  the 
faintest  rustle  of  the  flags.  At  first,  he 
thought  that  the  wind  must  be  rising,  as  it 
had  been  very  still  since  sunset.  He  listened 
intently.  There  was  no  wind,  yet  he  heard 
the  faint  sound  again. 

Slipping  out  of  his  canoe,  he  crept  through 
the  water,  only  the  upper  part  of  his  head  being 
above  it.  So  carefully  did  he  move  that  not 
a sound  could  be  heard,  and  not  a flag  stirred. 
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When  he  had  gone  a dozen  feet,  he  stopped 
and  listened.  He  waited  here  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then,  through  the  darkness,  came 
the  bow  of  a canoe,  forced  noiselessly  along  by 
the  Lynx. 

When  the  body  of  the  Indian  had  just 
passed,  Eagle  Wing  suddenly  arose,  and  with 
the  cry,  “ Lynx,  die  for  killing  my  father ! 
raised  the  hunting-knife,  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  high  above  his  head,  and  struck  at  the 
heart  of  the  Indian. 

Dropping  his  paddle,  the  Lynx  seized  with 
both  hands  the  arm  of  the  youth,  which  was 
descending  with  the  gleaming  knife^  and  held 
it  as  with  a grasp  of  iron. 

Eagle  Wing  threw  his  weight  upon  the 
Indian,  clutched  him  by  the  throat  with  his 
left  hand,  and  pressed  his  body  downward  into 
the  canoe,  and  then,  with  the  canoe,  into  the 
slimy  water  beneath.  The  Lynx  struggled 
like  a wildcat ; but  the  youth,  as  lithe  and 
quick  as  a panther,  was  above  him,  and  held 
him  beneath  the  water  till  his  struggling  grew 
less  and  less.  By  the  relaxation  of  the  In- 
dian’s grasp  upon  his  arm.  Eagle  Wing  soon 
knew  that  his  cruel,  crafty  life  was  at  an  end. 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  take  human  life, 
the  first  personal  encounter.  He  knew  that 
it  was  in  self-defense,  and  felt  that  it  was  but 
avenging  the  cruel  death  of  his  Indian  father ; 
but  still  his  sensitive  nature  revolted  at  the 
necessity  of  meting  justice  to  the  slayer. 
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Being  desirous  of  putting  as  great  a distance 
as  possible  between  bimself  and  the  place  of 
the  hateful  deed,  he  left  the  canoe,  with  the 
Indian  still  in  it,  where  it  went  down,  and, 
paddling  into  the  stream,  urged  his  own  bark 
forward  as  if  racing  for  life.  lie  sought  peace 
of  mind  in  physical  exertion  and  flight. 

As  the  first  morning  light  came  to  greet 
him,  it  found  him  at  the  end  of  his  journey  by 
canoe.  Here  he  must  part  with  the  treasure 
prized  next  to  the  rifle  of  his  father.  It 
seemed  like  a part  of  his  wild  life,  for  he  had 
passed  the  most  delightful  of  his  days  upon 
the  water  of  the  beautiful  lake.  Removing 
everything  from  the  canoe,  he  placed  in  it  one 
of  the  bows,  which  he  would  not  need ; then, 
selecting  an  arrow,  he  laid  it  beside  the  bow. 
When  he  had  paddled  to  the  middle  of  the 
stream  where  the  current  was  swiftest,  he 
stepped  into  the  water  beside  the  canoe,  put  his 
arms  about  it,  and  fondled  it  as  a lover  would 
his  sweetheart  when  parting  from  her.  Then, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  stood  and  watched  it 
drift  down  with  the  current ; and,  as  it  disap- 
peated  around  a bend  in  the  stream,  he  waved 
it  a last  farewell. 

Going  back  to  land,  he  made  the  bearskin 
and  the  blanket  of  fox  skins  into  a pack  for  his 
back,  and  placed  his  tomahawk  and  hunting 
knife  in  his  belt.  His  bow  and  quiver  of 
arrows  were  over  his  shoulder.  He  slung  his 
pouch  of  bullets  and  his  powder-horn  beneath 
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his  arm ; then,  after  seeing  that  his  trusty 
rifle  was  newly  primed,  he  turned  his  face  to 
the  south  and  entered  the  trackless  forest,  for 
he  had  yet  nearl}^  seven  hundred  miles  to 
make.  His  memory’  of  the  description  of  the 
land-marks  of  the  trail  by  the  braves  of  the 
tribe,  was  his  guide ; 3’et  he  never  hesitated, 
or  doubted  his  abilit}^  to  thread  his  wa}^  through 
these  wilds. 

As  he  had  ridded  himself  of  the  enemies 
that  had  been  dogging  his  steps,  and  as  his 
course  was  now  over  the  land,  he  changed  his 
manner  of  travel,  and  took  his  much-needed 
rest  at  night. 

Though  he  had  paddled  with  such  energy 
during  the  past  night,  he  pushed  rapidly"  for- 
ward the  next  day,  traveling  more  than  thirt}^ 
miles,  and  stopped  onU^  for  his  scant}^  meals, 
or  to  refresh  himself  at  some  bubbling  spring. 

As  he  was  resting  near  one  of  these  springs, 
just  after  sundown,  he  shot  a fawn  that  came 
down  to  it  to  drink.  He  used  his  bow  and  ar- 
row, as  it  was  noiseless,  and  as  he  had  decided 
to  keep  his  rifle  and  small  store  of  ammuni- 
tion for  cases  of  emergenc3^  xAfter  twent3’- 
four  hours  of  constant  travel,  in  which  time 
he  had  made  a distance  of  sevent3’-flve  miles — 
as  far  as  a hunting  part3’ , traveling  leisurel3^ 
and  procuring  its  food,  would  have  made  in  a 
week — this  delicious  meat  furnished  him  a 
feast.  He  prepared  enough  of  it  to  last  sev- 
eral da3"s  b3^  placing  it  over  a slow  Are  of  green 
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wood,  so  that  it  would  be  dried,  or  partially 
cooked,  by  morning. 

He  had  been  gradually  ascending  among 
the  mountains.  After  a number  of  days,  he 
came  in  sight  of  a rugged,  precipitous  peak 
some  distance  to  the  north  of  him.  He  recog- 
nized it  at  once  as  one  of  the  principal  land- 
marks of  the  trail.  To  turn  back  and  climb 
to  its  summit  meant  the  loss  of  a half  day’s 
time,  yet  this  was  one  of  the  things  that  the 
Indians  had  always  done  when  passing  this 
way. 

He  arrived  at  the  top  just  before  sunset. 
What  a prospect ! Away  to  the  east,  as  if  a 
picture  hung  in  the  heavens,  were  the  blue 
and  misty  mountains  ; while  to  the  westward, 
seeming  to  stretch  to  the  confines  of  the  uni- 
verse, sloped  the  varying  hill  and  vale  which 
led  off  to  the  great  valley.  While  he  was 
viewing  this  wondrous  scene,  it  took  on  the 
blushing  hues  of  a radiant  sunset,  as  if  the 
Great  Painter  had  thrown  in  a dash  of  color  to 
relieve  the  picture  of  its  somber  shades. 

He  camped  here,  as  serene  and  peaceful  as 
an  infant  on  its  mother’s  bosom ; then,  as  he 
had  no  food,  went,  fasting,  on  his  way. 


CHAPTER  II. 


KINDRED. 

Fifty  days  had  passed  since  Eagle  Wing 
begun  his  journey,  that  stormy  night,  upon 
the  lake.  They  had  been  days  of  toil  and 
trials.  He  had  not  entered  a clearing,  or  a 
human  habitation,  in  all  that  time.  He  had  seen 
a few  hunting  parties  on  his  way  through  the 
woods,  but  always  at  a distance,  and  had  been 
able  to  avoid  them  ; for  he  had  ever  been  on 
the  watch,  and  counted  all  men  enemies. 

He  had  made  the  latter  part  of  the  journey 
more  leisurely  than  the  first.  His  zeal  had 
not  abated ; but  he  had  begun  to  realize,  in  a 
faint  way,  the  real  difficulty  of  a nameless 
youth  discovering  the  kindred  of  whom  he  had 
no  knowledge. 

A cold,  cheerless  rain  had  beaten  all  night 
upon  the  head  of  Eagle  Wing,  who  was  spend- 
ing his  last  night  in  the  wilderness.  He  was 
chilly  and  uncomfortable.  Even  his  camp- 
fire, hidden  behind  some  sheltering  rocks,  had 
burned  slowly  and  fitfully.  Eating  a morsel 
of  breakfast,  he  hastened  on  down  the  banks 
of  the  river  that  he  was  following. 

After  a time,  he  came  out  to  the  edge  of  a 
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cleared  field.  It  was  a rough  pasture  dotted 
with  burnt  stumps  and  scarred  stubs,  which 
showed  that  man  had  destroyed  the  mighty 
forest  with  a ruthless  hand;  had  taken  the 
grandest  growth  of  earth  and  replaced  it  by  a 
scanty  herbage  for  cattle. 

As  he  came  to  the  field — the  first  he  had 
seen — he  saw  an  old  mare  and  her  colt  lying 
in  a sheltered  hollow,  where  the  rain  did  not 
beat  upon  them  so  directl}^  At  sight  of  him, 
the  mare  rose  to  her  feet,  whinnied,  and  turned 
towards  him,  while  the  colt  begun  to  seek 
comfort  in  the  sustenance  which  nature  had 
provided ; but  the  old  mare,  in  spite  of  the  at- 
tempt of  the  colt  to  get  a breakfast,  walked 
towards  the  youth,  and  again  whinnied. 

This  evidently  friendly  greeting,  even  by  a 
dumb  animal,  so  filled  the  heart  of  Eagle 
Wing,  who  had  spent  so  many  weeks  in  the  so- 
litude, that,  forgetting  his  discomfort,  he  went 
forward  and  stroked  the  black  muzzle  of  the 
mare,  which  was  rubbed  caressingly  against 
him  ; but  the  colt,  shy  and  frisky,  gamboled 
about,  her  fear  overcoming  even  her  appetite. 

By  degrees  he  succeeded  in  quieting  the 
colt,  and  in  getting  it  to  allow  him  to  fondle 
its  sensitive  head.  Hearing  a loud  coarse 
voice,  shouting  in  a strange  language,  he 
turned  and  saw  a heavily  built  man  standing 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  some  rods  away,  and, 
by  voice  and  gesture,  setting  two  large  hunting 
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He  had  no  fear  of  the  dogs,  for  he  had  the 
means  of  destroying  them ; but  he,  whose  lone- 
some heart  had  been  so  full  a moment  before, 
felt  grieved  that  the  first  white  man  who  saw 
him  should  set  his  dogs  on  him,  and  he  turned 
away  towards  the  woods,  a few  rods  beyond. 

The  dogs  came  bounding  towards  him,  one, 
which  was  younger  and  more  active,  snapping 
fiercely  at  his  heels ; but  a smart  slap  from  his 
rifle  butt  sent  him  howling  back.  The  older 
hound  came  up  more  leisurely.  After  Eagle 
Wing  entered  the  wood,  he  trotted  up  to  him 
in  an  inquisitive  manner,  and,  on  the  youth 
stopping,  gave  a sniff  or  two,  then  offered  his 
muzzle  to  be  petted. 

Eagle  Wing  turned  away,  feeling  that  the 
dumb  animals  were  more  friendly  than  the 
white  people,  to  come  among  whom  he  had 
traveled  a thousand  miles. 

Coming  out  into  an  extensive  field,  a half 
mile  below,  a beautiful  prospect  met  his  eye. 
There  was  a large  country  house,  which  ap- 
peared to  him,  after  his  experience  of  the  small 
wigwam,  like  an  immense  habitation.  It  was 
among  a clump  or  grove  of  pines  and  com- 
manded a fine  view  of  the  country.  This 
grove  struck  him  as  something  familiar,  and, 
had  he  not  just  then  seen  the  man  coming  to 
the  house  with  the  mare  and  colt,  and  followed 
by  the  dogs,  he  would  have  made  inquiries 
there  for  his  people ; but  now  his  heart  was 
filled  with  bitterness,  so,  turning  away,  he  re- 
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traced  his  steps  to  the  shelter  of  the  cold  and 
cheerless  woods. 

Fifty  days  more  had  passed  since  the  youth 
had  had  his  first  meeting  with  a white  man. 
He  had  gone  back  to  the  woods,  had  hunted 
to  procure  food,  and  some  skins  which  he  had 
fashioned  into  clothing ; for  he  had  come  from 
the  fastness  of  the  forest  with  nothing  but  a 
swimmer’s  meager  outfit,  and  the  blankets  in 
his  canoe. 

He  had  followed  the  old  Indian  trail  back  to 
where  the  Tuscaroras  had  lived,  and  had  shown 
his  idolized  rifle  to  every  white  man  whom  he 
had  met.  But  they  all  seemed  to  think,  by 
his  signs,  that  he  desired  to  sell  it,  and  had 
offered  him  some  paltr}^  article  in  exchange ; 
and,  when  he  had  declined  to  take  it,  had 
cursed  him  as  a worthless  Indian.  Some  tried 
to  secure  his  rifle  by  offering  him  rum  or 
tobacco,  but  he  declined  these  with  contempt. 

He  had  followed  all  the  rivers  and  the  prin- 
cipal roads,  ever  hoping  that  the  magical  rifle 
would  lead  to  a recognition  of  himself,  or  to  a 
knowledge  of  his  people  ; but  always  with  the 
same  result.  The  only  sympathy  shown  him 
in  all  these  days  of  wandering,  was  that  by 
the  old  mare  and  dog,  when  he  had  come  out 
into  the  clearing  and  had  seen  the  first  white 
man. 

Weary  and  heart-sick,  he  had  journeyed 
from  a distant  part  of  that  section  of  country 
to  the  place  where  he  had  seen  the  great  house 
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in  the  pine  grove.  Why  did  it  seem  familiar, 
as  it  did  the  first  time  he  saw  it?  Was  it  be- 
cause there  was  a pine  knoll  something  like  it 
back  at  the  lake? 

It  was  a frosty  morning,  just  enough  so  to 
suggest  the  coming  of  cold  later.  The  river 
rippled  at  his  feet,  as  it  flowed  on  its  way  to 
the  sea,  and  seemed  to  sing  a constant  song  of 
sadness  to  the  dull  echoes  of  his  heart. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a sound  that  caused  him 
to  raise  his  drooping  head.  It  was  the  baying 
of  hounds.  Could  it  be  some  one  was  again 
driving  him  to  the  woods,  by  setting  on  these 
dogs  ? No  ; they  were  on  the  chase.  Yonder 
was  a great  bounding  buck — way  yonder,  on 
that  hill-top,  two  rifle-shots  distant.  An  in- 
stant more  and  he  would  be  over  the  hill  and 
out  of  sight. 

In  very  desperation,  and  to  avoid  inaction, 
he  threw  the  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  without  even 
a hope  of  hitting  so  distant  a mark,  and  fired 
at  the  fleeing  form. 

The  buck  turned  and  came  straight  toward 
him,  while  across  the  field,  and  down  the  slope, 
after  him,  dashed  a couple  of  hounds,  followed 
by  a dozen  horsewomen  and  horsemen. 

The  buck,  bleeding  from  a shot  through  the 
lungs,  dropped  dead  at  the  very  feet  of  Eagle 
Wing,  who  stood  motionless,  leaning  on  his 
long  rifle. 

The  foremost  horseman,  on  a splendid  black 
horse,  was  a fine-looking  old  man  with  white 
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hair  hanging  down  on  his  collar,  and  was 
dressed  in  a rough  hunting  suit.  “ Ah  ! ” he 
cried,  pulling  up  his  horse,  which  was  still 
fresh  and  full  of  mettle,  “ there  is  a real 
hunter  here  ahead  of  us.  Why,  the  buck  was 
on  that  knoll,  a third  of  a mile  away,  when  I 
heard  the  shot.  You  must  use  magic  to  kill 
a buck  like  that.” 

The  other  riders,  among  whom  were  four  or 
five  women,  were  now  reining  in  their  steeds. 
The  youth,  being  unable  either  to  speak  or  to 
understand  English,  had  stood  silent,  like  a 
statue.  He  had  taken  the  remarks  of  the  old 
man,  and  of  the  other  horsemen,  as  censure  for 
his  deed.  As  he  glanced  at  the  foremost 
woman,  as  if  to  seek  sympathy  from  a new 
source,  she  cried  out,  “ Arthur — my  husband 
— my  son!”  Then  she  fainted,  and  would 
have  fallen  from  her  horse  had  not  Eagle 
Wing  sprung  forward  and  taken  her  in  his 
arms.  He  had  not  understood  a word  that  she 
had  said,  but  the  tone  of  her  voice  had  reached 
his  heart,  and  he  pressed  a kiss  upon  her  mar- 
ble brow. 

All  the  others  had  heard  and  had  under- 
stood her  cry.  In  an  instant,  the  men  were 
on  the  ground  by  their  side,  and  the  old  white- 
haired  man  was  putting  his  arms  about  the 
youth,  who  was  supporting  his  mother. 


CHAPTER  III. 


MOTHER. 

The  mother  opened  her  eyes,  looked  np 
into  the  face  of  the  youth,  and  exclaimed : 
“ Oh,  my  boy  ! My  darling  ! ” Then  she 
pulled  down  his  head  and  gazed  into  his  eyes, 
as  if  to  read  his  soul. 

“Mother!  ” said  the  youth  in  soft  childish 
accents.  It  was  the  one  word  of  the  lost 
language  that  came  to  him  on  the  instant. 
Memory,  and  the  renewal  of  the  associations 
of  childhood,  had  brought  back  the  name  of 
love — the  first  the  child  learns,  and  the  one 
word  that  has  the  most  power  through  life. 

“ He  is  my  lost  son  at  his  age  1 ” cried  the 
white-haired  man,  as  he  pressed  the  boy  to  his 
heart. 

As  Eagle  Wing  returned  the  embrace,  tears 
blinded  his  eyes. 

“You  are  my  son  come  back  to  me  from  the 
forest.  Where  did  they  keep  you  all  these 
years  ? ” 

Eagle  Wing  knew  that  he  was  spoken  to  in 
an  unknown  tongue,  and,  with  a puzzled  look, 
turned  to  his  mother  and  again  addressed  her, 
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in  the  soft  childish  lisp,  with  the  one  loved 
word  of  Mother.” 

‘‘  Oh,  father  ! ” she  cried,  “ it  is  all  the  word 
he  knows.  He  was  but  four  years  old  when — ■ 
when  his  father  was  killed  almost  on  this  spot, 
and  he  taken  away  by  the  Indians.  It  was 
thirteen  years  ago.  I have  my  boy  back,  and 
he  knows  me,  but  he  can  remember  only  the 
first  word  I taught  him.” 

The  others  who  had  witnessed  this  heart- 
moving  meeting,  remounting,  rode  back  to- 
wards the  house,  and  left  the  mother,  son,  and 
grandfather  to  their  happiness  and  to  follow  at 
their  leisure. 

The  mother  hung  upon  the  arm  of  her  boy, 
laughing,  crying,  and  calling  him  endearing 
names  by  turns.  He  joined  her  in  the  laugh- 
ter, and  to  each  of  her  affectionate  names  lisped 
the  one  word,  “ Mother ! ” Thus,  they  wended 
their  way  back  to  the  home,  which  had  been 
such  an  empty  one  for  so  many  years.  The 
grandfather  would  start  a new  question  every 
half  minute,  only  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  it 
with  an  apologetic  “ Bless  my  old  soul ! the 
boy  can’t  answer.  He’s  a noble  fellow,  just 
like  his  father,  and  he  knows  the  language  of 
his  mother’s  heart.  We’ll  make  a white  man 
of  him  in  a month.  A boy  that  can  shoot  a 
buck  like  that  and  love  his  mother,  is  all 
right.” 

They  came  to  the  home  among  the  pines. 
A great  meadow  sloped  down  to  the  river, 
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whicli  wound  througli  a beautiful  valley  ; and, 
far  to  the  west,  were  the  grand,  undulating 
foothills  which  led  up  to  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains.  It  was  as  fine  a spot  for  a home 
as  could  be  found  in  all  that  sunny  summer- 
land. 

The  house  was  a stone  mansion,  rough-hewn 
and  rugged,  low  and  commodious,  with  wide, 
huge-pillared  verandas.  It  had  been  built  for 
a home  and  a castle ; its  thick  walls,  the  heavy 
plank  shutters,  and  the  loopholes  in  the  walls 
of  the  second  story,  showing  that  the  builder 
had  designed  it  for  a fort  as  well  as  a home. 

When  the  three  came  up  to  the  house,  the 
guests,  to  the  number  of  a dozen  or  more,  were 
gathered  on  the  porch,  where  blew  the  fresh 
morning  breezes  that  were  singing  through  the 
great  pines. 

The  mother  was  a woman  of  thirty-eight, 
tall,  with  dark  brown  hair  and  hazel  eyes,  and 
of  so  fresh  and  vigorous  a look  that  she  seemed 
scarcely  more  than  thirty. 

The  grandfather  was  a man  past  sixty-five, 
six  feet  tall,  of  a large,  well-built  frame,  ruddy 
English  complexion,  and  all  the  vigor  and 
hearty  robustness  of  middle  life.  His  house 
was  one  of  hospitality.  His  neighbors  and 
friends  came  to  his  home  to  have  a holiday,  or 
a hunting  party,  as  they  would  to  that  of  a 
grandfather. 

He  came  up  the  walk  a few  steps  ahead  of 
the  mother  and  youth,  and,  mounting  to  the 
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porch,  took  o£F  his  hat,  wiped  the  beads  of  per- 
spiration from  liis  brow,  turned  to  where  the 
mother  and  son  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps, 
and,  in  a voice  of  commanding  strength  and 
pride,  began  an  address  of  welcome : 

“ Friends  and  neighbors,  you  all  know  the 
sad  story  of  the  loss  of  my  only  son,  and  of 
the  stealing  of  our  little  Arthur,  named  after 
his  father.  It  was  thirteen  years  ago  early 
this  fall.  For  long  years,  we  lived  in  hopes 
that  we  might  some  day  see  the  child,  but  the 
years  have  run  on  so  long  that  we  had  lost 
hope.  He  now  comes  back  to  us.  He  knows 
nothing  of  our  language.  He  has  lived  among 
the  Indians ; his  language  is  theirs,  but  he  is 
not  an  Indian.  He  weeps  and  laughs  with  his 
mother.  He  knew  her,  and  she  knew  him  as 
you  all  saw.  I knew  him  as  soon  as  I looked 
at  him,  but  my  attention  was  all  taken  up  with 
the  buck.  He  has  brought  back  his  rifle, 
which  I gave  to  my  lost  son.  He  comes  back 
the  image  of  his  father  at  his  age.  He  is  my 
son  returned  to  me.  I know  you  will  welcome 
him,  with  me,  to  his  home  here  at  Woodhull.’’ 

The  youth,  who  had  stood  on  the  ground, 
with  his  mother  leaning  on  his  arm,  listening 
to  words  of  which  he  could  only  imagine  the 
meaning  by  the  tone  and  looks  of  pleasure  and 
approval  with  which  they  were  greeted  by  all, 
turned  and  pressed  a kiss  upon  the  brow  of  his 
mother,  while  he  lisped  the  one  word  that  he 
knew — Mother.”  But  this  one  word  was 
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more  eloquent  than  volumes  in  telling  the  tale 
of  love,  and  the  joy  of  a lost  one’s  return  home. 

You  shall  all  stay  with  us  through  the 
day,”  cried  the  old  man  in  the  tones  of  cheer 
which  were  so  irresistible.  “We  will  feast 
upon  the  buck  that  our  son  has  provided.” 

The  youth,  clothed  in  a short  mantle  of  gray 
fox  skins,  a sleeveless,  close-fitting  jacket  of 
buckskin,  tight-fitting  trunks,  and  mocassins, 
was  led  up  on  the  porch  by  the  proud  grand- 
father, where  they  stood  side  by  side,  the  youth 
as  tall  in  his  mocassined  feet  as  the  grand- 
father in  his  hunting  boots,  the  two  most  com- 
manding figures  in  the  group. 

The  men  grasped  the  hand  of  the  youth,  and 
one  of  the  ladies  put  up  her  mouth  to  be  kissed. 
He  hesitated,  blushed  so  it  could  be  seen  be- 
neath his  swarthy,  sunburned  skin,  and  turned 
to  his  mother  by  his  side.  When  he  saw 
her  smile,  he  bent  down  and  kissed  her,  then 
laughed  at  the  girl.  This  caused  shouts  of 
laughter  from  the  men. 

When  the  salutations  were  ended,  the  grand- 
father led  the  young  man  into  the  house, 
through  the  large  central  hall,  finished  in  oak, 
the  ceiling  being  rough-hewn  logs  covered  by 
the  floor  of  the  low  chamber  that  composed  the 
upper  three-quarter  story  of  the  house,  up  the 
great  rough  oaken  stairs  which  led  to  the  floor 
above,  and  along  the  upper  hall  till  they  came 
to  the  room  which  had  been  the  boy’s  father’s 
when  he  was  a young  man. 
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This  room  had  sloping  walls  on  one  side 
where  the  roof  came  down.  Two  small  win- 
dows looked  towards  the  east,  down  the  beau- 
tiful winding  valley.  A heavy,  four-post  bed, 
hung  with  curtains,  was  on  one  side  of  the 
room  ; on  the  other,  occupying  a position  where 
it  could  be  best  seen,  was  a painted  picture  of 
a young  man  of  twenty. 

Eagle  Wing,  who  had  been  behind  his 
grandfather,  now  stepped  forward,  and,  catch- 
ing sight  of  the  pictured  face,  stopped  in  awe 
and  wonder.  This  was  the  face,  he  knew,  of 
his  dead  father — but  how  could  he  see  the 
face  of  the  dead?  He  went  to  it  and  pressed 
a kiss  on  the  forehead  ; then,  placing  both 
hands  on  the  frame,  drew  it  toward  him, 
kissed  it  again  reverently,  let  it  back  against 
the  wall,  and  turned  away  with  tears  dropping 
from  his  eyes. 

On  the  wall  hung  a great  coat  of  mail,  all 
complete,  and  beside  it  stood  a spear,  above 
which  were  two  crossed  swords  of  a ponderous 
and  ancient  pattern.  The  youth  gazed  at  all 
these,  but  without  touching  them  ; then  he 
turned  and  left  the  room  in  advance  of  his 
grandfather,  saying  softly  “ Mother.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 


HOME. 

Eagle  Wing,  or  Arthur  as  we  will  now 
have  to  call  the  youth,  returned  to  the  porch 
in  search  of  his  mother,  whom  he  found 
seated  on  a rustic  settle  beneath  one  of  the 
great  pines.  He  seated  himself  on  the  ground 
at  her  feet,  and  she  brushed  back  from  his 
high,  shapely  brow  the  wealth  of  hair,  which, 
black  as  a crow’s  wing,  hung  far  down  on  his 
shoulders. 

The  grandfather’s  name  was  Arthur 
Wilfrid,  the  same  as  that  of  his  lost  son  and 
of  his  new-found  grandson.  It  was  an  old 
English  name  that  had  come  down  through 
many  generations.  When  a young  man,  he 
had  inherited  quite  a fortune,  for  those  days, 
from  a distant  relative.  Possessing  a spirit  of 
adventure,  and  seeing  the  advantage  of  a 
small  fortune  in  a new  field,  he  had  married 
and  come  to  North  Carolina,  where  he  had 
established  a home.  He  had  been  captain  of 
a company  of  militia,  and  was  called  Captain 
Wilfrid. 

He  could  trace  his  lineage  back,  in  an  un- 
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broken  line,  to  a brother  of  that  old  Saxon 
saint  of  the  same  name  who  was  bishop  of 
York  in  the  seventh  century.  He  was  justly 
proud  of  his  long  lineage,  but  more  so  of  his 
manhood ; and  was  noted  for  his  spirit  of 
genuine  hospitality,  his  love  of  freedom,  and 
independent  action.  He  was  one  of  those  old 
heroes  who  had  hewn  from  the  wilderness  a 
home,  and  had  helped  to  form  the  foundation 
of  a country  where  all  men  could  be  pro- 
claimed free  and  equal — free  to  enjoy  the 
fullest  happiness,  and  equal  in  all  the  rights 
of  life  and  liberty. 

He  could  not  help  feeling  hurt  when  his 
new-found  heir  turned  from  the  room  which 
contained  all  the  most  prized  relics  of  a proud 
ancestry,  the  room  had  been  regarded  as  al- 
most a sacred  place  since  the  death  of  his  son, 
and  went  back  to  his  mother. 

Coming  down  the  old  stairs,  and  out  upon 
the  porch,  with  something  of  a cloud  on  his 
ruddy  countenance,  he  stood  and  looked  at 
the  mother  with  her  son  at  her  feet,  saw  her 
tenderly  stroke  the  head  reclining  against  her 
knee  ; then,  with  a hearty  laugh,  he  turned 
to  the  group  of  guests  and  said  : 

“ I thought  to  interest  the  boy  in  rusty  old 
family  relics,  and  in  a room  which  his  father 
had  occupied  when  a boy  like  him — but  he  is 
right.  He  has  been  with  nature.  He  has 
learned  from  nature  the  laws  of  life  and  love. 
A mother  is  the  nearest  and  dearest  thing  on 
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earth.  The  pride  in  our  paltry  relics  is  a 
false  pride ; life  with  love  is  all.” 

The  mother  and  son  were  left  alone  to- 
gether all  the  morning.  Shortly  after  noon, 
when  the  dinner  hour  was  approaching,  Cap- 
tain Wilfrid  led  Arthur  to  a room  in  the 
chamber  next  to  that  held  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  the  lost  son ; and  by  signs,  but 
more  by  assistance,  induced  him  to  put  on  a 
holiday  suit  of  clothes  that  had  belonged  to 
his  father.  It  consisted  of  a ruffled  shirt  of 
snowy  linen  over  his  sleeveless  waist  of  buck- 
skin, then  loose  velvet  trousers  coming  to  the 
knee,  a waistcoat  of  a gaily-figured  pattern, 
and  a velvet  coat. 

Arthur  had  submitted  to  be  encased  in 
these  signs  of  civilization,  with  a spirit  of 
curiosity ; but,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
put  something  on  his  feet  in  place  of  his  mo- 
cassins, he  rebelled ; and  so,  with  a sense  of 
partial  failure  in  fully  civilizing  his  new- 
found heir.  Captain  Wilfrid  led  him  down  to 
the  great  dining-room,  which  occupied  all 
one  side  of  the  house. 

Here,  in  this  oak-beamed,  oak-ceiled  room, 
wide  and  low,  with  a great  fireplace  at  one 
end  in  which  blazed  a bright  fire  of  pine 
knots,  stood  the  oaken  table,  long  enough  to 
seat  two  score  guests.  But  one  end  of  this 
was  used,  as  the  guests  were  not  enough  to 
half  fill  it.  On  the  table  was  a set  of  rare, 
old-style  china,  and  a few  ancient  pieces  of 
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family  plate.  Tlie  cutlery  was  of  a more 
recent  pattern,  having  bnckhorn  handles. 
The  knives  had  huge  blades,  and  the  forks 
were  two-tined.  There  were  a great  haunch 
of  venison,  the  ham  of  the  buck  that  had  so 
proudly  dashed  across  the  heights  ahead  of 
the  hounds  that  morning,  and  dishes  of  vege- 
tables and  luscious  fruits. 

The  guests  were  all  standing  at  their  places 
at  table  when  Captain  Wilfrid,  red  and  per- 
spiring from  his  exertions  in  so  fully  and 
quickly  civilizing  his  grandson,  stalked,  with 
great  dignity,  to  the  head  of  the  table. 

Arthur,  for  Eagle  Wing  could  not  be  the 
appellation  of  so  transformed  a youth,  walked 
in  with  all  the  stoical  majesty  of  a chieftain, 
dignity  and  grace  in  every  stately  step  in 
spite  of  the  mocassined  legs  below  his  velvet 
finery. 

Csesar,  the  old  personal  negro  servant  of 
the  Captain,  stood  behind  his  chair  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  ceremoniously  seated 
him  as  he  said  in  the  low,  melodious  tones  of 
his  race,  “ The  Lawd  bress  Cap’n  Wilfrid ! 

This  was  the  first  black  man  that  Arthur 
had  seen,  and  it  was  like  a revelation  from  a 
new  world.  When  old  Caesar,  a broad  grin 
on  his  honest  countenance,  stepped  forward  to 
seat  him  and  bowed  almost  to  the  ground, 
Arthur,  who  united  the  stoical  indifference  of 
the  Indian  with  the  curiosity  of  one  who 
knows  he  has  found  his  own,  turned,  and,  as 
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lie  came  to  the  upright  position  after  his 
obeisance,  took  his  black  head  between  his 
hands.  Holding  it  firmly  so,  he  looked  for 
fully  a minute  at  the  old  negro,  who  actually 
turned  pale  and  paler  under  the  scrutiny  till 
he  seemed  a sickish  yellow.  But  when  the 
youth  removed  a hand  from  the  side  of  his 
face  and  took  hold  of  the  shock  of  coarse, 
crinkly  hair  to  feel  its  texture,  the  old  negro, 
trembling,  and  in  such  a panic  of  fear  that  he 
thought  he  must  die  on  the  spot,  let  out  a 
great  cry  and  fied  from  the  room,  screaming 
“ Massa,  me  no  lose  scalp  ! ” He  had  heard 
that  Arthur  had  been  with  the  Indians,  and 
could  only  think  that  his  scalp  was  the  prize 
which  he  coveted. 

The  guests,  as  well  as  the  Captain,  now 
understood  the  reason  for  the  old  servant’s 
fear,  and  all  laughed  uproariously.  Arthur 
seated  himself  with  dignity  between  his  grand- 
father and  mother,  and  then  the  Captain  said 
grace. 

At  the  command  of  the  Captain,  Caesar  re- 
turned and  went  about  his  usual  duties  of 
waiting  on  table,  but  he  took  care  to  walk 
clear  around  the  great  table  rather  than  to 
pass  the  seat  of  the  youth,  whom  he  eyed  with 
suspicious  looks,  as  if  he  thought  he  might 
still  have  designs  on  his  woolly  scalp-lock. 

While  the  provisions  were  being  passed  to 
the  assembled  guests,  and  before  Arthur  had 
eaten  a mouthful — although,  unknown  to  the 
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rest,  lie  had  fasted  since  the  night  before — he 
pushed  back  his  chair,  and,  quick  as  a flash, 
stripped  off  the  burdensome  velvet  coat ; then, 
before  his  astonished  grandfather  could  inter- 
pose, he  took  off  the  ruffled  shirt  and  velvet 
trousers.  Throwing  them,  with  a guttural 
grunt  of  satisfaction,  on  the  unoccupied  end  of 
the  table,  he  sat  down  again. 

He  was  now  clothed  in  precisely  the  same 
apparel  as  in  the  morning;  yet,  when  he  so 
suddenly  divested  himself  of  the  habiliments 
of  civilized  society,  some  of  the  ladies  at  the 
table  screamed,  and  one  actually  fainted,  and 
had  to  be  restored  by  camphor,  and  dashes  of 
water  in  the  face. 

“ Ha,  ha,  ha  ! ” roared  the  Captain,  “ I^m 
blamed  if  the  boy  hasn’t  got  more  sense  than 
civilization  has ; and,  with  the  ladies’  permis- 
sion, I will  take  off  my  coat,  and  eat  my  first 
dinner  with  him  in  this  hot  room  comfortably.” 

Arthur  ate  with  his  mother,  did  as  she  did, 
laughed  with  her,  and,  in  spite  of  his  long 
fast,  ate  no  more  than  she  did,  although  the 
other  men  of  the  party  did  ample  justice  to 
the  rich  viands. 

When  dinner  was  finished,  Caesar,  at  the 
bidding  of  his  master,  brought  a bottle  of  rare 
old  Madeira  which  had  been  in  the  cellar  for 
a score  of  years.  A glass  of  this  sparkling 
wine  was  passed  to  each  of  the  gentlemen,  and 
the  ladies  were  served  with  tea. 

Captain  Wilfrid  touched  his  lips  to  the 
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wine,  then  set  it  down.  The  youth  did  the 
same,  and  the  grandfather,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  said,  “ I pledge  you,  my  friends,  and  you, 
my  son,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my  days  in 
making  this  life  that  has  been  restored  to  us 
as  happy  as  possible.” 

All  drank  with  the  Captain  except  Arthur, 
who  lifted  the  glass  the  second  time,  just 
touched  it  to  his  lips,  and  returned  it  to  the 
table  with  a wry  face.  Then,  taking  up  the 
glass  of  water  that  stood  by  his  mother’s  plate, 
he  drank  it. 

The  Captain  first  looked  his  amazement ; 
then,  leaving  his  seat,  he  put  his  arms  about 
the  boy  and  kissed  him.  Arthur  laughed  as 
he  turned  to  his  mother  with  that  joyous  word 
on  his  lips. 

After  dinner,  as  they  were  all  walking  about 
the  grounds,  they  met  the  overseer  of  the 
farm. 

“ Come  here,  Wilkinson,”  called  the  Cap- 
tain to  his  bluff  English  manager. 

The  man,  rough,  large,  and  middle-aged, 
came  rolling  up  in  his  countrified  way,  with  a 
merry  twinkle  in  his  eyes.  As  soon  as  he 
saw  Arthur,  he  stopped  in  astonishment,  re- 
moved a quid  of  tobacco  from  his  mouth,  and 
remarked  in  his  hearty,  impulsive  manner : 

“ Bless  my  he^^es ! that’s  the  same  Injun  I 
sot  the  dogs  hon,  two  months  ago,  down  yon 
where  the  buck  was  shot.  I thought  ’e  might 
be  a stealin’  of  the  mare  and  colt.” 
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l?hen  the  mother  knew  that  her  boy,  com- 
ing back  to  his  people,  had  been  set  upon  by 
dogs  at  his  own  home,  and  that  she  had  been 
cheated  out  of  two  months  of  life  and  hap- 
piness. 

Afterwards,  when  Arthur  had  learned  the 
language,  and  could  tell  his  mother  of  all 
those  days  of  wandering,  it  made  her  weep 
to  think  of  the  suffering  of  her  boy  as  he 
searched  for  his  people. 


CHAPTER  V. 


PREPARATION. 

Three  years  have  passed  since  we  first  saw 
Arthur  Wilfrid  almost  winging  his  beautiful 
birchen  bark  across  the  waters  of  Chautauqua 
Lake.  We  now  see  him  sitting  on  a mare 
black  as  a dream  of  night.  He  is  dressed  in 
almost  the  same  style  as  when  he  appeared  at 
his  Carolina  home.  Short  trunks  of  tanned 
buckskin  cover  the  lower  part  of  the  body  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  legs,  but  leave  the 
knees  bare  and  free.  On  his  feet  are  mocas- 
sins of  the  same  material,  but  the  sleeveless 
jacket  that  he  wears  is  made  of  a light  weight 
cloth.  No  hat  is  on  his  head,  and  his  raven 
locks  are  all  shorn. 

He  has  no  trouble  now  in  expressing  him- 
self in  good  English,  as  we  shall  shortly  see. 

“ Come,  Wild  Wing,  be  still ! he  calls  in 
soft  soothing  tones  as  he  strokes  her  muzzle, 
for  she  has  turned  her  head  to  one  side  and  is 
caressing  his  bare  knees  with  her  lips.  “ Quiet 
now.  Wild  Wing ! I hear  the  hounds  in  the 
valley  below.  If  the  deer  comes  up  over  this 
runway,  you  will  soon  have  sport.’^ 
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He  smootlis  tlie  silken  mane  of  the  colt 
with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  holds 
across  his  knees  the  long  rifle  which  he 
brought  from  the  far  north.  At  his  back  is  a 
quiver  of  arrows  and  his  favorite  bow.  He 
sits  upon  the  colt  bareback,  and  no  bridle  or 
halter  hampers  her  head ; for  he  guides  her 
with  his  word  and  will. 

She  is  black  as  a dream  of  night,  for  there 
is  not  a white  hair  upon  her.  She  has  the 
marks  of  the  thoroughbred,  and  the  mettle  of 
the  wild  horse,  and  is  the  colt  that  he  fondled 
the  first  morning  of  his  home-coming.  She 
has  been  his  property  ever  since  he  returned, 
and  he  alone  has  cared  for  her.  No  one  else 
has  ever  mounted  her,  and  no  one  can.  She 
will  come  at  his  command,  or  in  answer  to  his 
shrill  whistle  imitating  the  whip-poor-will. 

“ Quiet  now,  quiet ! The  hounds  are  com- 
ing this  way  ; you  shall  soon  have  a race.” 

As  he  finishes  speaking,  a great  buck  goes 
bounding  by,  not  ten  rods  distant.  It  will  be 
but  the  work  of  an  instant*  to  raise  the  ready 
rifle  and  secure  the  prize,  but  such  is  not  the 
design.  The  youth  and  colt  are  looking  for 
sport  of  another  kind. 

“ Now,  Wild  Wing,  away — away ! Give  us 
the  race  of  your  life,  girl,  and  beat  the  buck. 
Away — away.  Wild  Wing,  away  ! ” 

With  the  wings  of  the  wind,  the  colt  springs 
across  the  pasture  hills.  Arthur,  who  has 
fastened  his  rifle  by  a strap  to  his  belt,  and 
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unslung  the  bow  from  his  back,  holds  an 
arrow  ready  for  the  shot. 

“ Now,  Wild  Wing — down  across  the  slope  ! 
Go,  Wild  Wing — go — go — away — away!” 

Twang ! twang  1 Two  bowshots,  and  two 
arrows  in  flight  at  once.  Both  hit  the  fleeing 
buck  at  less  than  three  rods. 

“ Slow,  Wild  Wing — slow,  girl,  slow  1 Our 
race  is  over.  The  buck,  with  all  his  strength, 
couldn’t  beat  us  ; and  now  he  is  but  running 
out  the  last  leaps  of  life.  Stop,  Wild  Wing, 
stop  1 ” 

Soothing  the  colt,  and  talking  to  her,  he 
turns  her  head  towards  the  house,  and  gallops 
up  among  the  pines  just  in  time  for  the  early 
breakfast. 

“ Good  morning,  father  1 ” he  calls  as  his 
grandfather  comes  out  on  the  porch  to  greet 
him  on  his  return.  Arthur  always  addresses 
him  in  this  way,  as  he  feels  that  he  is  both 
son  and  grandson  to  his  loving  grandsire.  “ I 
have  a splendid  buck  for  my  birthday  to* 
morrow,  father.” 

“Good  luck,  good  luck,  Arthur!  I heard 
no  rifle ; but  it  may  have  been  over  the  hills, 
and  the  wind  is  that  way.” 

“ No,  father,”  laughs  the  boy.  “ Wild  Wing 
and  I showed  the  buck  one  of  our  old  tricks. 
We  gave  him  two  arrows  at  less  than  three 
rods.  Now  you  may  go.  Wild  Wing  ;”  and, 
with  a parting  caress,  he  lets  the  mare  trot  off 
to  graze  on  the  lawn. 
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Good  morning,  mother ! he  cries  as  he 
embraces  and  kisses  her.  “We  will  have 
venison  for  my  birthday,  to-morrow.’^ 

The  next  forenoon  there  was  a gathering  of 
the  friends  and  neighbors  of  Captain  Wilfrid 
and  his  family — relatives  they  had  none,  except 
some  cousins  on  the  mother’s  side.  They  came 
from  far  and  near,  on  horseback,  or,  in  the 
case  of  a few  old  people,  in  rude  carriages ; but 
horseback  was  the  favorite  mode  of  traveling. 

Arthur  was  about  to  leave  for  England,  to 
attend  college ; and  invitations  had  been  sent 
out  for  a gathering  on  this,  his  birthday.  So 
well  known  was  the  hospitality  of  Captain 
Wilfrid,  so  well  liked  was  Arthur  among  the 
young  people,  and  such  a glamour  of  romance 
still  lingered  around  his  youth,  that  a hundred 
guests  arrived  at  the  home  among  the  pines 
before  the  hour  set  for  dinner,  which  was  to 
be  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  to  allow  ample 
time  for  its  preparation. 

It  had  been  planned,  at  first,  to  have  the 
dinner  in  the  great  dining-room  ; but  this  had 
been  overruled  by  Arthur,  who  was  in  favor  of 
the  lawn,  beneath  the  pines. 

A fat  two-year-old  steer  has  been  roasted 
whole.  The  buck  which  Arthur  shot  the  morn- 
ing before,  had  been  prepared  also.  Tables 
and  benches  had  been  built,  and  the  feast  was 
held  in  the  grandest  of  temples,  pillared  by 
finest  handiwork  of  the  Architect  of  the  uni- 
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Of  viands  and  good  cheer,  there  was  no  lack ; 
and  the  afternoon  sun  was  sinking  behind  the 
Great  Smokies  when  the  feast  was  over.  Then 
came  old  Caesar  and  his  son  Pompey  with 
their  fiddles,  and  two  or  three  other  negroes 
with  their  banjoes. 

A score  or  more  of  young  negroes,  who  were 
the  best  singers  and  dancers  on  this  and  ad- 
joining estates,  came  in  their  holiday  attire, 
and  sang  and  danced  with  all  the  abandon  of 
these  sunny  sons  of  Africa. 

When  the  evening  came,  and  the  mellow 
light  of  the  summer  moon  lent  its  charm  to 
the  scene,  the  young  people  began  dancing 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  stately  pines. 

Old  Csesar  and  his  assistants  now  had  need 
of  their  best  music.  The  singing  and  sighing 
of  the  violins,  had  an  accompaniment  in  the 
softer  whispering  of  the  summer  winds  among 
the  tall  tree-tops ; and  is  it  any  wonder  that 
many  a tender  glance,  and  silent  pressure  of 
the  hand,  quickened  the  heart-beats  of  these 
youths  and  maidens  of  the  long  ago  ? 

Midnight  had  come.  The  last  of  the  guests 
had  departed,  with  words  of  love  and  God- 
speed upon  their  lips.  The  old  Captain  sat  in 
the  shadowy  moonlight  beneath  the  great  pines, 
the  summer  breezes  toying  with  his  long  white 
hair.  He  looked  thoughtful,  and  sometimes  a 
shade  of  sadness  come  over  his  face. 

The  mother  was  seated  near-by,  and  at  her 
feet,  reclining  on  the  ground  with  his  hand- 
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some  head  resting  on  Her  knees  while  she 
stroked  his  dark  hair,  was  Arthur,  who  was  to 
leave  them  on  the  morrow. 

Finally,  Captain  Wilfrid  broke  the  silence : 

“ To-morrow,  my  child,  you  start  for  the 
land  of  my  youth.  Fifty  years  ago,  I left  my 
home  in  old  England  to  go  to  Oxford.  I 
attended  University  College.  I have  an  old 
classmate  who  is  still  there ; he  will  show  you 
every  kindness  and  courtesy.  I should  like 
so  much  to  go  back  and  see  the  old  home  once 
more ; but  it  cannot  be ; my  home  is  here. 
The  memory  of  my  youth  is  over  there.  My 
youth  was  sweet ; the  memory  of  it  is  the 
bloom  of  life  ; but  the  ripened  fruit,  the  mel- 
low sweetness  of  age,  is  mine.  My  happiness 
centers  in  you,  my  child.  I will  keep  the 
home  while  you  go  to  fit  yourself  for  life. 

“For  three  years,  you  have  worked  hard. 
You  have  learned  a language,  the  language  of 
your  people.  You  can  read.  You  can  write. 
You  have  the  rudiments  of  an  education,  but 
you  need  better  things.  This  broad  country 
of  ours  requires  men  of  mind,  men  with  the 
best  the  schools  can  give— go  get  it.  I have 
no  fear  that  you  will  bring  shame  to  my  gray 
hairs,  for  you  have  no  love  for  pleasure  or  dis- 
sipation. You  are  wise  beyond  your  years. 

“ I did  hope  that  your  mother  could  go  with 
you,  to  make  your  school  life  more  pleasant ; 
but  I need  her  here.  Age  is  upon  me,  and  I 
must  husband  my  strength.  To  provide  the 
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means  for  your  schooling,  and  to  keep  the 
home  for  your  return,  is  all  that  I can  do. 
My  child,  God  bless  you  ! ” 

The  old  man  bowed  his  head  upon  that  of 
the  youth,  who  kneeled  at  his  feet  to  receive 
his  blessing,  their  tears  mingling. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


COI<I.KGE. 

One  beautiful  October  afternoon,  two 
months  later,  Arthur  Wilfrid  was  entering 
Oxford  on  the  top  of  a stage-coach.  He  had 
arrived  in  London  the  week  before,  and  had 
spent  several  days  in  selecting  suitable  clothes 
for  his  year  at  Oxford.  While  these  were 
being  made,  he  visited  the  most  important 
public  buildings.  The  Tower  of  London,  the 
Parliament  Buildings,  Buckingham  Palace, 
the  parks,  and  the  wider  reaches  of  the  city, 
had  all  been  visited  by  this  indefatigable 
walker. 

As  the  stage-coach  was  entering  the  out- 
skirts of  Oxford,  Arthur  directed  that  his  lug- 
gage be  left  at  one  of  the  inns,  and  sprang 
down,  determined  to  see  this  ancient  seat  of 
learning  for  the  first  time  at  his  leisure,  and 
to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  first  impressions  of  the 
old  associations. 

His  grandfather  had  never  tired  of  telling 
him  of  the  almost  overawing  beauty  of  the 
architectural  effect  of  Oxford.  He  could  now 
realize  what  his  grandfather  had  meant.  He 
passed  along  High  Street,  its  whole  length; 
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then  back  again,  on  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
with  emotions  which  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe. It  was  not  alone  the  beauty — for  in  all 
Europe  there  is  nothing  more  impressive — but 
the  thought  that  here,  a half  century  before, 
his  idolized  grandsire  had  walked  and  felt  as 
he  did.  The  sanctified  influence  of  the  sages 
of  centuries  was  overpowering  him.  A thou- 
sand years  this  spot  had  been  hallowed  to  the 
English.  Her  greatest  sons  had  here  drank 
to  the  full  of  the  wine  of  wisdom,  the  intoxi- 
cating delights  of  the  mind. 

All  the  afternoon,  he  wandered  through  the 
streets  of  the  old  city ; then,  as  evening  came 
on,  he  wended  his  way  out  into  the  adjacent 
meadows  ; and  there,  beneath  a grand  old  oak 
— old  as  the  city  which  clustered  below — he 
sat  and  dreamed.  His  mother  and  grand- 
father were  back  in  the  Carolina  home.  What 
happiness  it  would  be  to  be  there  with  them. 
It  was  delightful  to  be  here,  but  it  was  a soli- 
tary sensation.  If  he  could  have  shared  it 
with  his  grandfather  and  mother,  how  full  of 
joy  he  would  have  been. 

The  strange  afterglow  of  the  twilight  of  this 
northern  clime,  lit  up  the  scene  with  fairy  en- 
chantment, and  still  the  youth  lingered.  He 
could  not  break  the  spell.  The  darkness  of  a 
moonless  night  had  settled  about  him  before 
he  realized  that  keen  hunger  was  rousing  him 
from  his  reverie.  He  had  not  eaten  since 
breakfast,  save  a light  lunch  at  noon ; and 
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now,  at  ten  o’clock,  lie  Hastened  back  to  the 
city  to  procure  the  much-needed  meal. 

As  a newly  arrived  guest,  he  received  the 
attention  of  the  host  at  the  inn.  When  the 
table  had  been  provided  with  a platter  of  cold 
roast  beef,  a mutton  pasty,  and  bread  and 
cheese,  mine  host  inquired  what  kind  of  wine 
the  gentleman  would  have.  On  Arthur  re- 
plying “ None,  if  you  please,”  he  stood  and 
surveyed  the  young  man  with  open-eyed 
wonder. 

‘‘  None — none,  did  I hunderstand  you  ? I 
have  no  brand  by  that  name.  Perhaps  porter 
will  do  now,  or  a pint  of  beer  ? ” 

Just  a glass  of  water,”  replied  Arthur  with 
a smile. 

Wa-ter?  wa-ter  ? ” slowly  drawled  the  red- 
faced host.  “Wa-ter?  You  wouldn’t  be  a 
drowndin’  good  beef  and  mutton  with  water?  ” 

The  next  day,  Arthur  presented  his  letter 
of  introduction  to  the  Dean  of  University 
College,  who  was  an  old  classmate  of  his 
grandfather.  He  found  the  Dean  a pleasant- 
faced, courteous  old  gentleman,  who  received 
him  with  genuine  cordiality. 

“ Arthur  Wilfrid — Arthur  Wilfrid — the 
same  Arthur  of  my  youth  returned  to  me ! A 
little  more  stately,  a trifle  slimmer,  I suppose 
after  the  manner  of  your  native  pines.  Well, 
our  English  sons  over  there,  are  of  a goodly 
race.  I am  glad  to  welcome  you  back  to  the 
old  soil.  My  classmate  speaks  of  your  lack  of 
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opportunity,  and  asks  that  we  treat  your  defici- 
encies lightly.  If  you  are  here  to  improve,  I 
promise  you  all  the  aid  possible ; and  you 
could  hardly  be  so  like  your  grandfather  and 
be  here  for  mischief.  He  asks  me  to  be  a 
friend  to  his  fatherless  boy.  I will  be  that, 
and  a father  besides.  He  speaks  of  your  quiet, 
independent  taste,  and  asks  that  you  be  al- 
lowed to  choose  your  place  of  abode.  As  you 
prefer  to  live  outside  of  the  University,  I can 
recommend  to  you  the  home  of  my  niece, 
which  is  a very  pleasant  one.  I have  a suitable 
tutor  in  mind,  who  will  afford  you  material  as- 
sistance in  making  the  best  progress  possible.’^ 

Arthur  Wilfrid  had  been  some  months  at 
Oxford.  He  had  found  his  home  a very  quiet 
one.  The  family  consisted  of  a middle-aged 
man  and  his  wife.  His  room  was  kept  in  the 
best  of  order  ; and  his  meals  which  were  pre- 
pared on  time,  consisted  of  an  abundance  of 
wholesome  food. 

His  tutor  was  an  elderly,  scholarly  man, 
who  was  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  him, 
directing  his  studies  and  reading  in  the  most 
practical  lines,  and  with  such  kindness  that 
he  soon  learned  to  love  the  best  thoughts  of 
the  great  English  minds. 

Living  outside  of  the  University,  and  feeling 
his  lack  of  ability  as  a scholar,  and  the  need 
of  his  utmost  exertion  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  proper  preparation  in  his  youth,  he  confined 
himself  very  closely  to  his  duties.  He  fol- 
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lowed  strictly  the  rules  of  the  College.  His 
spare  time  was  always  spent  in  his  room,  read- 
ing, or  in  wandering  over  the  meadows  for 
exercise. 

It  was  not  that  he  had  an  unsocial  nature 
that  he  had  formed  no  companionship,  and 
scarcely  had  a speaking  acquaintance  in  the 
College.  He  had  been  so  accustomed  at  home 
to  the  society  of  his  mother  and  grandfather, 
and  had  such  a deep  desire  to  do  his  best  while 
at  College,  that  he  had  given  his  whole  thought 
and  attention  to  books.  But  his  habit  of  ex- 
clusiveness, his  tall  athletic  figure,  his  black 
hair  of  such  wonderful  profusion,  and  his  walk 
of  such  grace  and  dignity,  had  made  of  him  a 
marked  man.  The  very  habits  which  he  had 
observed  with  a thought  of  modest  seclusion, 
had  brought  him  out  into  the  broad  light  of 
observation. 

Christmas  time  had  come.  Arthur  had 
eaten  his  dinner  of  roast  beef  and  plum  pud- 
ding; and  then  his  love  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature  had  led  him  for  a long  ramble  across 
the  wooded  meadows. 

It  was  evening  when  he  returned.  He  knew 
the  people  with  whom  he  lived  were  going 
away  for  the  evening,  and  so  was  not  surprised 
to  find  the  house  all  dark  on  his  return.  He 
let  himself  in  with  his  key,  and  was  ascending 
the  stairs  that  led  to  the  second  floor,  where 
his  room  was  located,  when  he  thought  he 
heard  a slight  noise  in  that  direction. 
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The  habit,  formed  in  his  youth,  of  noticing 
the  slightest  sound,  made  him  stop  at  once 
and  listen.  Hearing  nothing,  he  removed  his 
shoes,  and  crept  cautiously  up  the  rest  of  the 
stairs  and  down  the  hall  to  his  room  door. 
Here  he  listened  again.  He  heard  slight 
whisperings  and  the  careful  movement  of 
several  feet  in  his  room.  He  also  saw,  by 
looking  through  the  keyhole,  that  a dim  light 
was  burning,  which  he  had  not  noticed  from 
the  outside  as  the  curtains  were  drawn  down. 
Finally,  he  saw  some  one  in  the  room  step  to 
the  light  and  place  a more  effectual  screen 
before  it. 

Rising  to  his  feet,  he  threw  open  the  door 
quick  as  thought,  and,  striding  to  the  middle 
of  the  room,  called  in  a hearty  tone,  “ Wish 
you  a Merry  Christmas,  fellows.  Welcome  to 
my  poor  lodgings.’’ 

The  looks  of  surprise  and  consternation  on 
the  faces  of  a half  score  of  young  men,  can 
scarcely  be  imagined. 

“ Ambushed ! ” cried  one  of  the  party — the 
first  to  recover  from  the  surprise  of  Arthur’s 
entrance.  “ Ambushed ! ” he  repeated.  “We 
planned  a surprise ; but  an  Indian  is  always 
superior  to  a white  man  at  surprises.  It  takes 
a real  Englishman,  though,  fora  bold  attack.” 

“ I give  you  full  credit  for  your  boldness,” 
replied  Arthur  with  a laugh. 

“ Well,  you  may,”  cried  the  other,  who  was 
a powerfully  built  young  Englishman  of  about 
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Arthur’s  age.  He  was  not  quite  so  tall  as 
Arthur,  but  much  stouter.  He  had  dark, 
closely-curling  hair,  brown  eyes,  handsome 
features,  and  full  red  lips  which  bespoke  his 
sensual  appetite.  His  flushed  face,  and  the 
slight  thickness  in  his  speech,  showed  that  he 
was  somewhat  under  the  influence  of  too  much 
wine. 

“Yes  ; you  can  give  us  full  credit  for  bold- 
ness,” he  continued.  “ We  have  no  fancy  for 
the  fads  of  the  forest.  Indians  can’t  show  off 
their  high  and  mighty  style  here;  and,  for 
that  reason,  twelve  of  us  have  come  to  teach 
you  manners.  You  may  clean  my  shoes  flrst, 
and  then  those  of  all  the  rest.” 

“You  certainly  have  an  abundance  of 
tutors  to  teach  one  fellow  manners,”  laughed 
Arthur,  still  thinking  it  was  all  a practical 
joke. 

“ Enough  of  us  to  enforce  our  instructions,” 
returned  the  other.  “ My  shoes  first  ” — ^and 
he  placed  his  muddy  foot  on  Arthur’s  best 
chair. 

“ If  I am  an  Indian,  I never  knew  one  to 
perform  a menial  task,”  replied  Arthur  with 
spirit.  I recognize  you  all  as  fellows  of  my 
College,  and  you,  Mr.  Lester,  as  spokesman 
for  these  gentlemen.  I welcome  you  all  to  my 
humble  hospitality.” 

“ Indians  are  noted  orators,”  said  the  oi  e 
whom  Arthur  had  called  Lester ; “ but  clea  a 
these  shoes,  or  take  the  consequences.” 
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“ Fellows,  if  your  frolic  leads  to  force,  I 
prefer  to  take  my  chances.” 

Take  that,  then ! ” cried  Lester,  as  he 
slapped  Arthur  a sharp  blow  in  the  face  with 
the  flat  of  his  hand. 

Arthur  did  not  flinch,  although  he  could 
easily  have  avoided  this  punishment  or  in- 
dignity ; but  a burning  flush  overspread  his 
face  and  made  it  all  redder  than  the  spot 
where  the  blow  was  inflicted.  “ If  this  is 
gentlemanly  treatment,  I thank  you,”  he  said 
in  calm,  icy  tones  of  civility. 

“ That  means  fight,  if  there  is  any  fight  in 
you,”  said  Lester. 

“ There  may  be  more  fight  in  me  than  it 
would  be  well  for  you  to  arouse,  Mr.  Lester ; 
but  my  room  is  a place  of  hospitality.  All 
men  shall  be  treated  here  as  gentlemen.” 

“ Come  to  the  street,  then,”  cried  Lester  in 
a towering  passion,  and  I will  teach  you 
manners  there.” 

“ I will  follow  my  guests,”  said  Arthur,  as 
he  held  the  door  open  and  waited  for  the  last 
one  to  troop  out — most  of  them  with  shame  on 
their  faces,  as  this  was  a strange  procedure  in 
a game  of  pranks. 

Arthur  followed  closely  the  last  one  to  the 
street  door;  then,  as  he  passed  out,  slammed 
shut  the  door,  and  turned  the  key  before  one  of 
them  knew  what  he  was  about.  Through  the 
closed  door,  he  called  to  them,  “ Gentlemen,  I 
wish  you  a Merry  Christmas  ! ” 
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COMPETITION. 

After  Arthur  had  closed  the  door,  he  ran 
up  to  his  room,  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  and 
laughed  and  roared,  and  ended  by  rolling  off 
on  the  floor  in  his  hilarity. 

The  dozen  men  outside,  feeling  that  they 
had  been  ambushed  twice,  made  a quiet , re- 
treat. 

Lawrence  Lester  was  the  son  of  a cousin  of 
one  of  England’s  proudest  dukes,  and  was 
maintained  at  college  by  the  liberality  of  this 
relative.  He  was  proud,  imperious,  and  domi- 
neering to  the  last  degree.  This  was  his  sec- 
ond year  in  college,  and  he  took  it  upon  him- 
self to  discipline  any  first-3^ear  man  who  at- 
tracted his  attention. 

Arthur,  by  his  zeal  in  his  studies,  his  soli- 
tary style  of  living,  his  independent  manner 
and  the  style  of  his  walk — but,  more  than  all, 
by  his  athletic  beauty — had  attracted  the  at- 
tention which  he  had  tried  to  avoid,  and  had 
bronght  down  on  himself  this  visitation, 

Lester,  and  two  others,  had  learned  that  the 
family  with  whom  Arthur  resided  were  going 
away  for  the  evening,  and  had  called  after  he 
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had  left  for  his  walk,  ostensibly  to  see  him. 
When  they  were  told  that  he  was  out— which 
they  knew  before — they  made  a request  to  be 
allowed  to  await  his  return  in  his  room.  This 
favor,  the  good  woman  very  readily  granted, 
as  they  were  young  gentlemen  of  apparent 
rank  and  respectability.  After  the  woman  and 
her  husband  had  gone,  they  had  let  the  other 
boys  into  the  house.  They  had  intended  to 
completely  humble  Arthur^s  supposed  spirit  of 
superiority,  and  it  had  certainly  promised  to  be 
a lark. 

Arthur  did  not  mention  the  matter  otherwise 
than  to  tell  his  hostess  that  he  had  had  callers 
from  the  College,  and  New  Year’s  came  around 
without  any  more  being  heard  of  it.  On  that 
day,  all  the  young  men,  except  Tester,  came  to 
him  and  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand  ; and 
each  one  apologized  for  his  presence  that  night 
and  for  his  implied  sanction  of  the  affront 
offered  him. 

Arthur  grasped  the  hand  of  each  one  in  a 
gracious  manner,  and,  laughing  heartily,  told 
them  that  it  was  because  he  was  a stranger  in 
a strange  land,  and  was  too  ignorant  and  awk- 
ward to  mingle  in  the  best  society,  that  he  held 
himself  aloof. 

His  frankness  was  greeted  by  a cheer  from 
the  boys.  After  that,  whenever  he  could  be 
with  them,  he  found  himself  welcome.  But, 
if  he  were  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  opportu- 
nity in  his  youth,  he  knew  that  he  would  have 
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very  little  time  for  anything  but  the  most  zeal- 
ous labor. 

He  worked  very  hard  till  the  beautiful  sum- 
mer time  came.  College  was  then  changed 
for  country.  He  took  a small  bundle  of  cloth- 
ing that  he  could  carry  on  his  back,  a stout 
walking  stick,  sufficient  money  for  the  simplest 
fare,  and  traveled  on  foot  through  the  western 
border  of  England ; from  there,  through  south 
and  central  Scotland ; then  back  through  the 
beautiful  north  lake  country.  Determined 
that  he  would  see  every  part  of  this  old  father- 
land,  he  tramped  through  parts  of  every  shire 
in  England.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  he 
wrote  to  the  old  Dean  for  permission  to  extend 
his  tour  beyond  the  beginning  of  his  second 
college  year.  He  felt  that  this  education  would 
be  more  than  he  could  get  from  books.  He 
knew  that  he  was  not  destined  for  a scholar, 
but  rather  for  a man  of  action.  Soon  after  the 
opening  of  College,  he  came  back,  bronzed,  in 
the  best  of  health  and  spirits,  and  feeling  that 
he  had  acquired  wisdom  of  a priceless  kind. 

The  second  year  drew  to  a close  without 
event  of  special  importance.  Arthur  was 
known  as  a diligent  scholar,  a “ digger,”  a 
reader  of  the  best  in  books.  He  stood  well  in 
English  and  Ancient  History,  and  in  the  sci- 
ences of  field  and  flower ; but  in  the  more  ab- 
struse sciences,  and  in  Greek  and  Latin,  he 
was  a very  indifferent  scholar. 

The  crowning  event  of  the  close  of  this  Col- 
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lege  year,  was  to  be  tbe  bestowing,  by  the 
Duke  who  was  the  patron  of  Lawrence  Lester, 
of  a special  prize  for  oratory.  This  prize  was 
to  be  one  hundred  pounds,  and  was  to  be  given 
for  the  best  oration  on  ‘‘  My  Country.’^  It 
was  specially  stated  that  effort  at  polished  or- 
atory was  not  the  object  in  offering  the  prize; 
and  that  it  would  be  given  to  the  speaker  among 
the  undergraduates  who  should  present,  in  the 
strongest  and  most  stirring  terms,  the  theme 
of  “ My  Country.”  The  decision  as  to  the 
winner,  would  be  made  by  the  Duke  himself, 
who  was  a former  graduate  of  University 
College,  and  who  had  given  it  a substantial 
endowment. 

All  felt  that  young  Lester,  who  was  a force- 
ful and  fervid  declaimer,  and,  withal,  the  fav- 
orite cousin  of  the  Duke,  would  be  the  recipi- 
ent of  this  honor. 

The  night  for  the  delivery  of  these  prize 
orations  arrived,  and  the  great  hall  was  packed. 
The  Duke  was  present,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
most  prominent  men  of  the  kingdom. 

It  was  known  that  the  best  orators  had  pre- 
pared for  this  contest,  as  it  was  deemed  a great 
privilege  to  even  compete  for  so  marked  a prize 
from  so  prominent  a patron  of  the  College. 

To  add  to  the  spirit  of  the  contest,  it  was 
found,  on  the  evening  of  the  competition,  that 
the  only  daughter  of  the  Duke  had  accom- 
panied her  father,  and  was  in  the  hall.  She 
was  still  young,  not  yet  having  been  presented 
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at  court ; but  sbe  already  had  the  reputation 
of  being  the  greatest  beauty  of  the  kingdom, 
and  was  the  daughter  of  the  proudest  Duke  of 
the  realm. 

Several  of  the  best  orations  had  been  deliv- 
ered when  Lawrence  Lester,  the  college  orator, 
the  easy,  graceful,  forceful  speaker,  the  hand- 
somest Englishman  in  the  University,  mounted 
the  rostrum  and  delivered  an  impassioned 
address  full  of  force  and  fervor,  whose  whole 
theme  was  the  aggrandizement  of  England, 
and  the  might  of  a mighty  land. 

The  hall  resounded  with  applause.  Even 
the  Duke  was  seen  to  smile  with  satisfaction, 
and  to  nod  approval  as  a noted  dignitary 
slapped  him  on  the  shoulder  in  a familiar 
manner. 

There  were  known  to  be  other  contestants  ; 
but,  as  none  came  forward,  it  was  asked  if 
there  were  no  more  who  desired  to  compete  for 
such  a fine  prize.  “ This  is  a free  field,  and 
no  favor  shown,”  declared  the  Duke,  rising  to 
his  feet.  “ I offer  this  observation  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  field.  This  prize  is  to  go  to  the 
one  who  stirs  our  hearts  most  with  the  patrio- 
tic fervor.” 

As  the  Duke  ceased  speaking,  a tall  form 
was  seen  to  be  advancing  from  the  back  of  the 
hall.  Those  who  had  prepared  to  speak,  had 
been  placed  in  front,  near  the  rostrum,  so  that 
they  could  easily  ascend  to  the  place  from 
which  the  orations  were  to  be  delivered. 
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The  one  advancing  proved  to  be  Arthur 
Wilfrid.  When  he  got  through  the  throng 
to  the  rostrum,  which  was  several  feet  high, 
it  was  at  a place  where  there  were  no  steps. 
With  the  ease  of  a greyhound,  he  sprang 
lightly  upon  the  platform,  and  bowed  low  to 
the  Duke  and  those  assembled.  Then,  in  a 
low,  clear  voice,  in  silvery  tones  of  softness, 
he  began  to  tell  of  his  country  : 

‘‘  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  fellow  English- 
men : Some  thought  have  I given  to  the  theme 
of  My  Country,  but  I have  made  no  prepara- 
tion to  enter  this  contest.  I speak  now  only 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour.  My  country, 
my  home,  will  always  warm  the  heart  in  every 
man’s  breast.  Every  man  born  an  English- 
man, has  a right  to  be  proud.  Is  a man  less 
an  Englishman  because  he  was  born  in  an 
English  home  across  the  sea,  and  has  a right 
to  the  proudest  title  of  all  the  world — an  Amer- 
ican ? What  man  has  a better  right  than  I 
to  love  old  England  ? I see  my  grandfather’s 
name,  and  his  sires’  names  in  her  annals. 

“We  love  England  for  her  history,  and  for 
the  glory  of  her  people ; but  we  love  her  more 
than  all  for  her  fields  and  forests,  for  her  riv- 
ers and  lakes,  for  her  hamlets  and  homes. 
What  man  has  a better  right  to  love  all  this 
than  I,  who  have  rowed  upon  every  river  and 
lake,  have  made  a trail  across  every  shire,  and 
have  stood  upon  every  proudest  mountain- 
top? 
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I have  been  called  the  Indian,  because  I 
love  sunshine,  air,  and  water,  better  than 
sherry,  beer,  and  beef.  What  shame  is  it  to 
one  that  he  prefers  that  which  leads  him  near- 
est to  nature,  and  nature’s  God  ? 

“ When  I name  my  country — America — 
shall  I be  less  proud  to  speak  of  it  before  the 
pride  of  England  ? Is  the  daughter  across 
the  sea  less  worthy  than  the  mother  isle? 
That  daughter  will  one  day  as  far  outshine 
the  mother  in  wealth,  in  power,  in  the  grand- 
eur of  national  domain,  as  she  does  in  extent. 
A hundred  Englands  could  be  hidden  in  her 
forests. 

“ When  but  a tiny  child,  I was  stolen  by 
the  children  of  the  forest,  and  taken  to  their 
far  away  fastnesses.  I grew  to  manhood 
among  them,  and  five  years  ago  knew  not  a 
word  of  my  mother  tongue.  I learned  to  love 
the  forests  and  their  freedom,  but  I longed  to 
return  to  my  kindred.  I had  the  heart  of  an 
Englishman.  I fled  through  the  forest.  I 
traversed  a thousand  miles  of  wilderness  alone. 
It  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  a lake 
on  the  roof  of  the  Alleghanies  to  where  a river 
from  the  south  joins  that  from  the  north  to 
form  the  Ohio,  at  the  fort  named  after  our 
great  Pitt,  the  fort  near  which  an  army  was 
lost  by  our  ill-fated  Braddock.  A thousand 
miles  from  where  these  two  rivers  join,  the 
mighty  Ohio  flows  into  the  Mississippi,  the 
greatest  river  of  earth,  which  runs  a thou- 
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sand  leagues  to  the  sea.  From  the  west,  so 
the  legends  of  the  Indians  say,  runs  the  other 
great  branch  of  this  river.  It  flows  from  the 
roof  of  the  world,  almost  in  sound  of  the  peace- 
ful ocean,  where  it  drinks  the  eternal  snows, 
and  sends  the  waters  down  through  the  rich- 
est valley  of  earth. 

“ In  all  that  thousand  miles  of  wilderness 
which  I trod,  or  where  I pushed  my  bark 
canoe,  I never  saw  a cleared  field.  From  the 
dome  of  the  Alleghanies,  was  a limitless  pros- 
pect of  misty  mountain,  forest,  and  valley. 
The  beauty  and  wealth  of  the  land  is  as  limit- 
less as  its  extent.  Five  great  inland  seas,  as 
large  as  England,  stretch  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence half  across  the  continent.  On  these  a 
commerce  will  one  day  ride  that  will  outrival 
England’s.  Here,  in  this  boundless  domain, 
homes  will  be  hewn  by  the  freest,  and  most 
fearless,  of  England’s  sons,  and  the  sturdy  sons 
of  other  soils,  till  this  wilderness  will  be  peo- 
pled. A nation  will  be  founded  mightier  than 
Rome,  grander  and  more  powerful  than  that 
of  which  Caesar  ever  dreamed. 

“ Has  a man  not  a right  to  be  proud  that  he 
can  say,  “ My  country  is  America.” 

Arthur,  coming  as  an  unexpected  compet- 
itor, and  the  soft,  silvery  tone  of  his  voice  as 
he  began  his  simple  recital,  caused  a hush 
that  could  almost  be  felt  to  fall  upon  the  as- 
semblage. As  he  continued,  the  audience  was 
held  spellbound.  The  dark  and  dismal  forest 
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seemed  to  be  painted  and  peopled  before  them. 
They  saw  this  man,  a man  from  the  forest, 
full  of  fervor  and  prophetic  fire.  He  was  im- 
passioned and  earnest.  His  tones  rang  out 
now  like  a clarion.  He  was  painting  the  pri- 
mal picture  as  he  had  seen  it.  It  was  not 
empty  eloquence.  They  felt  it  was  the  fire  of 
living  truth. 

When  he  ceased,  and  sprang  lightly  from 
the  platform,  the  audience  sat  for  a minute  as 
in  a trance  ; then  the  students  rose  in  a body, 
and  cheered  as  only  men  carried  away  by  emo- 
tion can  cheer.  The  rafters  of  the  old  hall 
rang,  and  almost  rocked,  to  the  wild  acclaim. 
Old  men  shouted  and  clapped  their  neighbors 
on  the  back,  and  two  old  ladies  so  far  forgot 
themselves  as  to  kiss  each  other. 

Arthur,  bewildered  and  stunned  now  that 
the  effort  was  over,  had  almost  reached  the 
exit ; for  he  felt  that  he  was  an  interloper, 
that  he  had  no  interest  in  the  contest,  and  that 
it  must  be  in  a spirit  of  raillery  that  all  this 
enthusiasm  was  expressed. 

Finally,  the  Duke  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
raised  both  hands  for  silence  as  he  cried  : 

“ Bring  that  young  American  back.  Bring 
him  here ; donff  let  him  go.  He  has  taught  us 
that  my  country  is  as  wide  as  the  world,  that 
home  is  heaven.  Bring  him  here  to  get  the 
prize.’’ 

Arthur,  blushing  and  bewildered,  was  led 
back.  He  had  been  sustained  by  his  spirit 
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and  pride  while  speaking,  but  this  popular 
applause  was  a new  ordeal. 

“ Here  is  your  prize,  young  man!  cried  the 
Duke,  as  he  held  out  the  purse  containing  a 
hundred  golden  guineas.  “ Then  you  think 
you  are  a real  Englishman,  do  you  ? ” he  said 
with  a laugh. 

“ I think  so,’’  replied  Arthur.  My  grand- 
father has  traced  our  lineage  back  to  our  Saxon 
Saint  Wilfrid.” 

“ Ah  1 a thousand  years  back.  It  were  well 
if  we  all  had  as  good  a title  to  be  English.” 

Arthur  bowed  low  over  the  extended  prize  ; 
and,  as  he  raised  his  eyes,  saw,  standing  beside 
the  Duke,  the  daughter  whose  beauty  had  been 
so  extolled.  There  was  a smile  on  her  sweet 
face,  and  her  eyes  were  of  an  unknown  shade, 
with  a sparkling  depth  like  the  trembling 
dewdrop  on  a violet’s  petal. 

Arthur  knew  that  he  had  never  seen  so  beau- 
tiful a face. 

Papa,  may  I present  my  bouquet?” — and 
she  held  out  a small  bunch  of  white  roses, 
with  clustering  leaves  and  buds. 

Arthur  had  seen  the  beautiful  hand  held 
out  with  the  buds ; had,  with  the  intuition  of 
youth,  divined  that  they  were  for  him ; and, 
blushing  like  a schoolgirl,  had  received  them 
before  the  Duke  was  aware  that  his  daughter 
had  advanced  to  his  side  from  another  part  of 
of'  the-  platform,  where  she  had  been  seated 
with  some  ladies. 
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‘‘  Tut,  tut!  How  mucli  will  the  trumpery 
flowers  be  prized?”  said  the  Duke,  with  a 
shade  of  impatience  on  his  face. 

“ I shall  prize  this  appreciation  above  all 
others,”  was  Arthur’s  gallant  reply.  He 
could  have  said  scarcely  anything  that  would 
have  pleased  the  daughter  more,  or  the  duke 
less. 

You  will  learn,  at  my  age,  to  properly 
prize  the  pounds  instead  of  the  posies,”  was 
his  curt  rejoinder,  as  he  turned  and  led  his 
daughter  away. 

The  Duke,  who  was  a man  past  sixty,  with 
a choleric,  irritable  temper,  was  evidently  dis- 
pleased that  his  only  child,  a girl  of  sixteen 
and  his  idol,  should  have  publicly  joined  in 
what  he  felt  to  be  a perfectly  proper  function 
for  man,  but  one  in  which  ladies  should  not 
participate. 

Arthur  felt  the  embarrassment  of  the  situa- 
tion ; but  the  moment  was  so  fraught  with  ex- 
citement, and  all  eyes  were  so  occupied  with 
the  Duke  and  his  beautiful  daughter,  that  he 
alone  felt  it ; and  he  received  only  congratula- 
tions and  enthusiastic  compliments  for  the 
success  of  his  effort. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


COUNTRY. 

Arthur  was  now  at  the  close  of  his  second 
college  year.  With  the  exception  of  this 
prize  that  he  had  unexpectedly  won,  which 
was  more  of  a surprise  to  himself  than  it 
could  possibly  be  to  any  one  else,  his  college 
career  had  been  a very  uneventful  one.  He 
had  been  so  poorly  prepared,  and  had  to  make 
up  so  much  for  the  lack  of  early  training, 
that  distinction  was  hardly  possible.  His 
tastes  were  in  the  line  of  independent  action  ; 
and  he  had  been  allowed  so  much  latitude  by 
the  Dean,  on  account  of  the  old  friendship  for 
his  grandfather,  that  his  work  had  been 
largely  subjects  of  special  interest.  He  had 
studied  events,  life,  and  the  peoples’  past 
history  and  future  prosperity,  rather  than 
simply  scientific  truths.  He  felt  that  the 
best  learning  for  life,  was  to  learn  to  live ; 
that  in  mere  scholarly  attainments  he  could 
never  be  proficient ; and  that  getting  the  best 
thoughts,  the  purest  motives,  and  the  highest 
ideals  of  those  who  had  made  the  most  im- 
pression on  mankind,  was  the  highest  attain- 
ment possible  for  him,  and  the  education 
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that  would  lead  him  to  the  most  perfect  man- 
hood. 

He  had  agreed  with  his  mother  and  grand- 
father, when  he  left  home,  to  stay  three 
3^ears  ; to  spend  his  vacations  in  travel  and 
sightseeing ; and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  to 
come  back  to  take  up  life  at  home. 

This  second  summer  vacation  he  spent  as 
he  had  the  one  the  summer  before,  only  more 
of  it  in  the  beautiful  north  country,  and  in 
making  a complete  tour  of  Scotland.  He 
even  made  a short  sojourn  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  but  enjoyed  England  better. 

During  the  next  college  year,  he  heard  a 
great  deal,  through  the  letters  from  his  grand- 
father, and  more  especially  the  public  excite- 
ment in  England,  of  the  troubles  with  the 
Colonies.  He  did  not  allow  this  to  disturb 
him  more  than  possible.  Still,  as  the  troubles 
multiplied,  the  excitement  among  the  college 
men  grew. 

It  was  known  that  Lawrence  Lester,  im- 
mediately after  leaving  college,  had  secured  a 
commission  and  joined  the  army.  It  was  even 
said  that  he  had  become  estranged  from  his 
cousin,  the  Diike.  Many  claimed  that  it  was 
because  the  special  prize  for  oratory  had  been 
given  to  Arthur.  This,  and  the  fact  that  his 
theme  had  been  America,  and  that  he  was  so 
thoroughly  American  himself,  had  brought 
out  anew  Arthur’s  name  of  the  Indian  ; only 
now  it  was  more  often  the  American  Indian. 
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But  his  dignity,  good  nature,  and  constant 
courtesy,  kept  him  from  any  personal  en- 
counters. 

Finally,  in  the  spring,  came  the  terrible 
news  of  the  battles  of  Concord  and  Lexington. 
The  honor  of  old  England  had  been  assailed. 
Arthur  was  an  American.  He  had  won  dis- 
tinction as  a champion  of  America.  Would  he 
uphold  this  outrage  upon  English  honor  ? Was 
he  a traitor  ? These  were  some  of  the  ques- 
tions of  an  excited  group  of  college  men  who 
thronged  about  him,  the  day  the  news  came. 

“ Do  you  uphold  an  attack  on  English 
troops?” 

“ I uphold  right,”  calmly  replied  Arthur. 

“ Yes  ; and  these  rebels,  who  would  kill  the 
king,  claim  it  is  to  secure  rights.” 

“ Perhaps  it  is,”  replied  Arthur.  “ English 
soldiers  have  been  the  aggressors.  It  is  even 
admitted  that  the  soldiers  were  out  to  destroy 
the  property  of  the  people.” 

“ The  people ! the  people ! Hear  him  ! 
The  rebels,  you  mean ! ” shouted  the  excited 
college  men. 

“ I am  an  Englishman,  of  an  English  family 
for  a thousand  years.  My  ancestors  were  the 
old  Anglo-Saxons.  Were  they  rebels,  because 
they  wanted  the  rights  of  manhood?  Read 
your  history.  I believe  only  in  the  equal 
rights  of  man.” 

Arthur’s  calm  and  judicious  bearing  had 
averted  an  encounter,  but  he  felt  disquieted. 
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His  countrymen  were  in  peril.  He  was  treated 
as  a rebel  alien.  His  heart  was  in  America. 
What  should  he  do  ? 

He  went  at  once  to  the  old  Dean,  his  best 
friend  in  England.  He  told  him  of  his  trouble, 
of  his  loyalty  to  England,  and  of  his  sympathy 
with  his  countrymen. 

“ My  son,  you  are  right ! ’’  cried  the  old 
man  with  fervor.  Your  heart  is  right.  I 
have  learned  to  love  you  since  you  came  here. 
Your  conduct  has  been  just  what  I would 
desire.  You  have  made  wonderful  advance- 
ment— not,  perhaps,  in  finished  scholarship, 
but  in  real  learning,  in  the  knowledge  of 
life.  Had  I a grandson,  I should  like  him  to 
be  like  you.  You  are  right  to  be  loyal  to 
your  American  countrymen.  The  government 
often  oppresses  the  people.  If  the  people  are 
oppressed,  they  will  oppose ; they  will  de- 
mand their  rights.  No  people,  born  and  bred 
as  your  American  fellows  are,  can  long  be 
oppressed,  England  will  have  to  give  Amer- 
ica justice,  or  America  will  demand  it,  and 
England  will  lose  her  right  to  rule  the  great- 
est country  on  earth.  Your  own  prize  oration 
first  called  my  attention  to  the  magnitude  of 
this  principality. 

“ Write  to  your  grandfather,  and  await  his 
reply.  Take  your  staff,  go  into  the  country, 
and  take  your  last  look  at  the  fatherland. 

“ Go,  my  boy ; and  God  bless  you,  and  lead 
you  to  duty.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 


A COURTIER. 

It  was  on  that  memorable  seventeenth,  day 
of  June,  1775,  the  day  which  ever  will  be  re- 
membered by  every  patriotic  American  proud 
of  the  history  of  his  country,  the  day  which 
every  proud  Englishman  will  strive  to  forget 
— for  it  was  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill — that  Arthur  Wilfrid  found  himself  at  a 
little  hamlet  in  the  mountainous  west  country 
of  England. 

He  ate  an  early  breakfast,  and,  taking  his 
stout  stick  and  the  little  bundle  that  he  carried 
in  a leathern  bag  at  his  back,  started  out  across 
the  country. 

It  was  a beautiful  June  morning,  following 
a great  downpour  of  rain,  the  night  before, 
that  gave  a freshness  and  purity  to  the  atmos- 
phere, and  made  it  exhilarating  to  one  who 
really  enjoyed  the  exercise  of  walking.  Noth- 
ing is  more  delightful  than  a tramp  across 
country,  when  it  is  green  and  fresh  from  the 
washing  of  a bountiful  rain. 

All  the  morning,  his  thoughts  had  been 
turned  to  his  native  land.  Would  his  country- 
men secure  the  rights,  which  he  knew  men  of 
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their  independent  bearing  would  insist  on  to 
the  bitter  end?  He  hoped  they  would,  and 
without  further  struggle.  He  knew  they 
would,  if  it  meant  a century  of  waiting  and 
warfare.  The  common  people  of  England  had 
won  their  rights.  Were  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica more  willing  to  give  up  theirs?  or  of  a 
manhood  less  likely  to  demand  them? 

“ They  are  just  as  sure  of  maintaining  their 
rights,  as  I am  of  crossing  that  rivulet  which 
flows  a half  mile  below,”  soliloquized  Arthur, 
as  he  sat  resting  after  a three  hours’  tramp, 
in  the  shade  of  a great  oak  by  the  roadside, 
while  he  ate  a simple  lunch  of  bread  and 
cheese. 

He  sprang  up  and  went  swinging  down  the 
road,  with  the  easy,  elastic  tread  of  one  who 
has  learned  to  walk — as  does  the  Indian — with 
the  full  free  play  of  all  the  muscles  of  the 
foot. 

After  a ten  minutes^  walk,  he  came  to  the 
bank  of  the  little  river,  where  the  roadway 
crossed  the  stream;  then  he  stood  still  and 
laughed  till  his  voice  rang  out  above  the  rush 
of  the  waters  in  the  rocky  channel. 

The  bridge  was  gone ; and  a deep  chasm, 
filled  by  a raging  torrent,  was  before  him. 

Well,  I declared,  back  there  on  the  hill, 
that  my  countrymen  were  as  sure  to  secure 
their  rights  as  I to  cross  this  stream.  I saw 
the  road,  but  I did  not  see  the  chasm.  I hope 
my  countrymen  will  not  find  their  chasm  — 
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little  thinking  that,  at  that  very  hour,  they 
stood  upon  the  chasm  of  Bunker  Hill,  which 
would  take  long  years  of  warfare  to  bridge. 

“It  is  a dozen  miles  to  the  bridge  below, 
which  I crossed  yesterday  afternoon,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  swim  that  flood.  It^s 
fortunate  I^m  not  in  a hurry.  Let^s  see.  The 
distance  can’t  be  much  above  twenty  feet,  and 
I can  make  that  at  a jump — but  it’s  an  ugly 
place.  I wouldn’t  fail,  and  fall  back  in  that 
flood,  for  a fortune.” 

The  water  of  a mountain  stream,  had  sud- 
denly risen  in  the  night,  undermined  and 
carried  away  this  bridge ; then,  as  quickly  re- 
ceding, but  half  fllled  the  banks.  But  a dozen 
feet  of  swirling,  muddy  water  rushed  through 
the  rock-filled  gorge,  and  made  a flood  from 
which  even  a daring  swimmer  like  Arthur 
could  not  hope  to  come  alive. 

“ Here  is  a sapling ; I will  soon  know  the 
distance ; ” and  Arthur  had  it  in  hand  in  a 
minute,  and  stretched  it  across  the  raging  tor- 
rent. “ It  just  reaches  the  second  branch  on 
that  side.  When  I cut  off  the  top,  I will  have 
the  length.” 

With  a two-hand  measure,  he  soon  found 
the  length  of  the  pole,  which  was  a few  inches 
over  twenty  feet. 

“ That  is  easy  when  one  is  in  good  practice; 
but  I have  not  tried  so  long  a jump  lately, and 
never  one  which  I cared  so  much  not  to  miss. 
It  is  best  to  know  what  one  can  do.” 
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Artliiir  laid  the  pole  upon  the  ground, 
stepped  back  several  paces,  and,  running 
quickly  to  the  end  of  the  pole,  made  the  leap. 
He  landed  upon  the  top  twigs. 

“ Well,  I’m  all  out  of  practice.  That  would 
never  do  ! I’d  land  on  that  crumbling  bank, 
and  be  in  that  torrent  in  a trice.” 

Again  he  essayed  the  leap,  and,  this  time, 
cleared  the  pole. 

‘‘But  that  is  just  the  width  of  the  chasm. 
One  is  scarcely  going  to  step  clear  up  to  the 
brink,  facing  so  fierce  a stream  ; and  one  must 
strike  well  upon  the  bank  on  the  farther  side.” 

Again  he  made  the  run  and  jump,  and  this 
time  cleared  the  pole  by  a good  margin. 

“ That  is  better.  Now,  if  I toss  across  this 
bundle  on  my  back,  and  these  heavy  walking- 
shoes,  and  put  on  this  pair  of  mocassins  which 
I alwa3’'S  carr}^  with  me,  more  as  a reminder  of 
old  times  than  for  use — there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  so  easy  to  the  foot,  or  that  gives  it  such 
freedom  of  action — I can  clear  it  with  a good 
margin  for  safety. 

“There!  The  bundle,  and  the  heavy  Eng- 
lish foot-weights,  are  on  the  other  side.  Now 
I must  needs  follow,  or  be  separated  from  what 
the  military  men  would  call  my  base  of  sup- 
plies. Those  English  shoes  are  certainly  a 
base.  With  these  old  mocassins  on,  I feel  as 
free  as  when  1 was  fleeing  through  the  forest, 
when  I left  the  Tuscaroras.  Well,  here  is  to 
leave  English  soil  for  a time,  at  least.” 
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The  tall,  willowy  form  ran  toward  the  chasm 
in  strong,  steady  strides — then  a leap,  as  an 
arrow  from  a bowstring,  and  he  lightly  cleared 
the  space  and  landed  on  the  firm  ground  on 
the  further  side. 

Those  heavy  shoes  will  not  burden  my 
feet  again  for  a few  miles.  One  who  tastes 
freedom,  even  for  his  feet,  will  not  go  back  to 
shackles,  or  shoes.  I won’t,  at  least  for  a mile 
or  two  ; and  I’ll  take  this  path  over  the  stile, 
up  the  hill,  and  across  the  pasture  field,  in- 
stead of  that  long  rocky  road  which  leads  along 
the  banks  of  the  river.” 

It  was  a steep  ascent  along  a small  dancing 
creek,  that  fell  noisily  down,  from  ledge  to 
ledge,  the  path  crossing  and  recrossing  it  sev- 
eral times,  as  it  wound  up  the  incline  for  more 
than  a quarter  of  a mile.  But  it  saved  the  long 
detour  of  three  times  the  distance  by  the  road, 
which,  following  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
then  coming  back  upon  the  elevation,  made  an 
easier  grade. 

Arthur  had  arrived  upon  the  eminence  near 
the  roadway,  half  hidden  by  a brambly  hedge ; 
and,  hat  in  hand,  was  standing  looking  back 
over  the  steep  ascent,  viewing  the  valley  that 
wound  among  the  overhanging  hills,  and 
noting  the  roar  of  the  rushing  waters  below 
as  they  dashed  down  a rocky  fall. 

Suddenly,  he  heard  the  ring  of  horses’  feet 
fleeing  along  the  highway,  some  rods  behind 
him  ; and  turned  just  in  time  to  see  a lady  ride 
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by  the  opening  in  tbe  hedge,  where  the  steps 
led  over. 

With  a half  dozen  bounds  he  was  on  the 
roadside,  just  as  an  old  man,  on  a great  hunt- 
ing horse,  came  riding  up  at  a gallop,  his  hat 
off,  his  scant  gray  locks  streaming  on  the  air, 
the  top  of  his  wizened  head  all  bald  and  bare ; 
and  hanging  down,  half  upon  his  shoulder, 
was  a great  wig,  that  bobbed  up  and  down  like 
the  flopping  of  a broken  wing. 

“ Here ! Here,  young  man  ! he  screamed 
in  the  falsetto  voice  of  excited  age.  “Here! 
Get  on  my  hunter  and  save  that  runaway  girl 
— I mean  the  horse  is  running  away.  I canh 
ride.  Here  1 A hundred  pounds  to  save  her — 
five  hundred — a thousand  I ” he  screamed,  as 
Arthur  stood  hesitating,  then  turned  back  to- 
wards the  hedge. 

“The  bridge  is  gone.  Your  horse  can’t 
overtake  her ; she  rounds  the  top  of  the  hill 
now.  The  only  chance  is  across.” 

Arthur  bounded  back  over  the  stile,  drop- 
ping his  hat  and  the  bundle  from  his  back  as 
he  did  so;  while  the  old  man  cried,  “The 
bridge  gone  I Save  her  1 Save  her  1 A thousand 
guineas  1 ” But  Arthur  was  fleeing  down  the 
hill,  which  he  had  just  now  so  leisurely  climbed, 
with  great  bounds  like  those  of  the  red  deer  of 
his  native  forests. 

In  the  one  fleeting  glance  which  he  had  had 
of  the  flying  figure,  he  had  recognized  the 
beautiful  Lady  Isi,  the  girl  who,  the  year  be- 
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fore,  had  given  him  the  small  bouquet  of  rose- 
buds, which  he  had  prized  a million  times 
more  than  the  golden  guineas.  Every  leaf 
and  stem  and  withered  bud  of  that  small,  but 
priceless,  prize,  were  now  in  a silken  bag  at- 
tached to  a chain  about  his  neck,  and  hanging 
close  above  his  heart. 

It  was  with  the  hope  that  he  might  get  one 
last  look,  from  a distance,  at  this  matchless 
girl  that  he  had  journeyed  to  this  part  of  Eng- 
land, while  he  waited  for  word  from  his  grand- 
father. 

Old  man,  what  need  to  offer  the  prize  of  a 
thousand  guineas  ? The  wealth  of  the  world 
is  as  water  to  the  heart  of  this  youth.  He 
would  give  his  life  for  a look  from  those  beau- 
tiful eyes,  and  peril  his  soul  for  a sigh  of  love. 

What  need  to  urge  those  flying  feet  ? They 
were  trained  in  the  fastness  of  the  forest.  They 
leaped  among  the  rocks  and  rills  of  the  moun- 
tain heights.  They  won  against  the  fleetest  of 
the  Tuscaroras. 

Life  is  not  now  the  prize  ; but  love,  the  life 
of  a loved  one.  The  bridge  of  rank  is  spanned, 
and,  for  the  instant,  it  is  the  might  of  man  for 
the  life  and  love  of  woman.  Eagle  Wing, 
away — away — with  the  leap  of  the  mountain 
moose — with  the  wings  of  the  eagle  ! 

He  can  see  the  black  body  of  the  flying 
runaway  coming  down  the  long  slant  of  the 
hill.  Faster  and  faster  seems  her  flight.  Oh, 
for  speed  to  match  it ! 
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But  what  would  speed  be  worth  ? Who 
could  stop  the  career  of  such  a powerful,  plung- 
ing animal,  before  the  gorge  was  reached  ? He 
must  match  his  strength  and  speed  with  that 
of  the  swiftest  and  most  high-spirited  animal, 
mad  with  fright. 

How  he  joys  in  his  strength  of  limb,  for  it 
gives  him  a chance!  Is  there  a chance?  Can 
he  even  reach  the  roadside  before  the  runaway 
passes  ? 

The  last  mighty  leap  over  the  stile.  One 
more  to  the  roadway,  and  he  may  reach  the 
bridle-rein.  No  ; that  means  the  chasm — and 
death. 

He  sees  the  tense,  pale  face  of  the  girl  bend- 
ing low  over  the  form  of  the  animal.  For  an 
instant,  he  catches  the  flash  of  her  gleaming 
eyes. 

“ Hold  for  the  leap  1 ” he  calls.  “ The  bridge 
is  gone.’^ 

The  command  seems  to  control  the  action 
of  the  girl.  She  gathers  all  her  strength  to 
master  the  maddened  beast.  “ Up,  Lady 
Lark  1 ’’  she  cries,  and  enforces  her  command 
with  a sharp  blow  of  her  riding- whip  as  they 
are  on  the  brink. 

The  animal  sees  the  gap,  swerves  slightly, 
but  cannot  stop  ; and,  at  the  command  of  that 
firm  voice,  which  she  has  so  often  obeyed, 
takes  the  leap. 

The  youth  knows  that  now  is  the  time  to 
test  his  strength  and  judgment.  He  has  never 
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slackened  kis  pace,  but  has  been  following 
close  after  the  flying  form.  He  knows  he  can 
make  the  leap — but  can  the  mare,  after  so  long 
a run,  and  with  the  girl  upon  her  back  ? 

No ; she  is  too  far  from  the  brink  when  she 
springs. 

Oh,  for  wings  ! Oh,  for  the  pinions  of  a 
thousand  eagles ! Close  behind  leaps  the 
youth,  as  the  mare  is  in  mid-air. 

The  mare  strikes  her  front  feet  on  the  firm 
earth.  Her  hind  ones  slip  back  with  the  shelv- 
ing soil.  With  a scream  almost  human,  like 
that  of  a woman,  she  struggles,  and  then  sinks 
back  into  the  flood  of  death. 

With  an  intuition  born  of  the  hope  of  life, 
the  girl  loosens  her  foot  at  the  last  instant ; 
and,  as  the  mare  slips  back,  Arthur,  flying 
through  the  air,  catches  her  extended  hand, 
and  falls  forward  on  his  knees  on  the  firm 
ground.  Holding  the  form  of  the  girl  sus- 
pended above  the  flood,  he  turns,  and,  as  he 
half  draws  her  up,  she  clings  to  his  neck  with 
her  disengaged  arm.  Slowly,  inch  by  inch, 
she  is  lifted  till  he  has  her  safe  upon  the 
ground ; then,  with  an  hysterical  sob,  she 
faints. 

He  holds  her  to  his  panting  heart.  Her 
arm  is  about  his  neck.  Her  head  is  against 
his  heart.  Her  beautiful  lips  are  all  uncon- 
scious. A single  kiss,  light  as  the  dew  upon 
a flower,  and  love  has  its  prize. 

Lady  Lark!  Poor  Lady  Lark  1 Where  is 
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she  ? cried  the  girl  as  she  came  back  to  con- 
sciousness. 

“ She  is  struggling  in  the  flood  down 
yonder,’^  replied  Arthur,  as  he  held  the  trem- 
bling form  of  the  girl  and  pointed  down 
stream. 

“Oh,  the  poor  dear!  Can’t  she  be  saved? 
Lady  Lark!  Lady  Lark!  ” she  called  in  loud, 
endearing  tones. 

The  head  of  the  mare,  which  was  struggling 
in  the  turbid  waters,  was  seen  to  turn,  and  a 
shrill  whinny  of  mingled  pain  and  delight 
came  back  to  them. 

“ Oh,  the  poor  dear ! She  lost  her  life  trying 
to  leap  with  me  across  that  awful  flood.  She 
was  not  to  blame  for  running  away.  I struck 
her  cruelly,  because  I was  angry  and  wanted 
to  get  away  from  that  terrible  old  man.  She 
had  never  been  punished  before,  and  she  ran 
away.  Oh,  why  didn’t  I drown  with  her — 
with  the  only  thing  that  loves  me  ? ” cried  the 
girl,  with  streaming  eyes. 

There  they  stood,  these  two,  gazing  after 
the  struggling  form  of  the  mare ; Arthur  with 
his  arm  about  the  supple  waist  of  the  trem- 
bling girl,  and  she  clinging  to  him  as  he  held 
her  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm. 

“Here  comes  the  cause  of  all  my  distress 
and  trouble.  Just  look!  Did  you  ever  see  so 
terrible  a tyrant  ? ” cried  the  girl  as  they  saw 
the  great  hunter  nearing  them  on  a gallop. 
On  his  back,  was  the  wizened  old  man,  his 
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bald  head  bare,  scraggly  locks  floating,  and 
his  black  wig  still  flopping  wildly. 

“ Doesn’t  he  look  as  you  imagine  a bald 
eagle,  old,  and  with  a broken  wing,  would  look 
trying  to  run  down  a weak  and  weary  tit- 
mouse ? ” and  she  laughed  a low,  musical 
laugh  at  her  own  simile.  “ Hold  me,  and  help 
me  to  be  brave.  This  is  to  be  the  fight  of  my 
life.  I am  to  vanquish  the  English,  as  your 
countrymen  did  at  Lexington,”  she  said,  smil- 
ing up  into  Arthur’s  eyes. 

“ Ah — here — stop  — let  go  — hands  off  ! ” 
screamed  the  old  man  in  tones  of  wild  excite- 
ment, as  his  great  horse  came  prancing  and 
snorting  up  in  sight  of  the  chasm.  I prom- 
ised you  a hundred — yes,  a thousand — pounds 
to  save  her.  You  have.  You  did  nobly;  but 
she  doesn’t  need  saving  any  more.  Stand 
back !” 

“ Oh,  is  it  you,  my  dear  lord  Duke  ? You 
have  lost  your  head,  and  I scarcely  knew  you. 
Then  you  offered  this  friend  of  mine  a thou- 
sand pounds  to  save  me?  No  one  else  in  all 
the  world  could  have  done  it.  Poor  Lady  Lark 
fell  back  in  the  flood.  He  sprang  across  and 
pulled  me  up  out  of  the  very  torrent.  Keep 
your  promise,  my  lord  Duke.  The  promises 
of  Dukes  are  best  kept  at  once.  You  were 
showing  me  some  new  hundred  pound  notes 
only  this  morning.  Take  ten  of  them,  tie 
them  up  in  your  handkerchief,  put  in  a couple 
of  sovereigns  for  ballast,  and  toss  them  over ; 
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and  be  sure  you  do  not  toss  them  into  the 
water,  for  this  debt  must  be  paid  by  you, 
though  you  toss  a dozen  times  into  the 
flood.” 

“ There  now.  Stand  back ! Hands  off — 
she’s  saved ! ” shrieked  the  old  man  in  a furor 
of  frenzy. 

“ Yes,  my  lord  Duke,”  said  Lady  Isi  in  the 
sweetest  tones,  “ I am  saved.  I never  would 
have  been  in  any  danger,  if  you  had  not  favored 
me  with  your  presence.  But  now  I am  weak 
and  trembling,  and  I have  requested  my  friend 
to  support  me  in  this  trying  ordeal.  You  go 
to  the  Hall  and  tell  Campbell  to  ride  around 
by  the  lower  bridge.  Have  him  bring  my 
sorrel  saddle  pony,  and  a hunter  out  of  the 
stable  for  this  friend  to  ride.  I shall  take  him 
home  with  me,  that  my  father  may  properly 
thank  him.  Don’t  ride  hard,  my  lord  Duke  ; 
you  are  so  feeble  and  gouty,  and  look  so  old 
with  your  wig  off.” 

“ Is  that  young  man  to  stand  there  all  the 
five  hours  it  will  take  to  bring  the  horses 
around,  scandalizing  my  future  wife  with  his 
arm  around  her  ? ” cried  the  old  man  in  trem- 
ulous tones  of  entreaty. 

“ That  will  be  at  my  pleasure,  and  as  I 
direct,  my  lord  Duke.  I told  you  this  morn- 
ing that  I would  never  become  your  wife.  I 
am  queen  of  my  own  heart,  and  on  my  own 
domains.  A gulf  is  between  us  which  you 
can  never  pass ; so,  my  lord  Duke,  do  my  bid- 
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ding  — and  slie  leaned  her  head  confidingly 
on  Arthur’s  shoulder. 

With  a cry  of  rage,  the  old  man  turned,  and 
trotted  up  the  hill. 

“ Oh,  you  will  forgive  me,  won’t  you,  Mr. 
Wilfred  ? ” cried  Lady  Isi  tearfully,  as,  disen- 
gaging herself,  she  led  the  way  to  a mossy 
mound,  beneath  the  shade  of  a tree  on  the 
bank  of  the  river. 

There  is  no  rank,  or  title,  on  this  side  the 
river.  This  is  part  of  our  estate,  but  the  rank 
and  title  are  all  on  the  other  side.  It  is  so 
nice  to  be  just  common  humanity. 

I am  such  a poor,  persecuted  girl.  My 
mother  died  when  I was  an  infant.  Papa 
idolizes  me.  If  he  only  loved  me,  I might  be 
happy.  He  thinks  me  a part  of  the  glory  of 
rank ; and  years  ago,  when  I was  but  a child, 

pledged  me  in  marriage  to  the  Duke  of  D , 

that  horrible,  old,  ugly,  gouty,  scheming,  bald 
eagle.  I will  die  before  I will  become  his 
prey  ! 

“ My  heart  is  soft,  and  tender,  and  affection- 
ate. I do  so  long  to  be  a simple  loving  girl ; 
but  I must  be  a sharp,  scheming,  hard-hearted 
woman,  fighting  for  a hope  of  happiness. 
Would  I wed  such  a monster,  and  go  to  court 
to  buffet  with  misery  ? My  heart  is  full  of 
happiness  and  the  jo^^s  of  home,  the  laughter 
of  children  and  the  song  of  birds.  Would  I 
give  it  all  up  for  the  poverty  of  pride?  ” 

Why  need  you  give  your  life  where  there 
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is  no  love  ? ” cried  Arthur  earnestly.  Until 
now,  lie  had  been  a passive  listener,  submit- 
ting to  the  dictates  of  the  wilful  girl.  “ De- 
cline this  hateful  marriage,  and  live  for  those 
who  love  you.’^ 

“ I have  refused  to  wed  him — but  you  heard 
what  he  said.  My  father  has  pledged  my 
hand.  The  wedding  day  is  set  for  August — 
just  two  short  months.  My  father  would  give 
up  his  title,  before  he  would  break  his  prom- 
ise ; and  that  old  bald  eagle  will  never  give 
up  his  prey.  I have  but  two  months  left  of 
life.” 

This  was  said  in  such  a tone  of  tragical 
earnestness  that  Arthur,  with  his  ingenuous, 
imaginative  mind,  could  see  this  beautiful 
girl,  now  so  full  of  passionate  life,  in  the  cold 
embrace  of  Death.  To  him,  life  meant  free- 
dom, force,  and  fearlessness  of  action,  and  he 
sprang  up,  from  where  he  had  been  half- 
reclining  at  Lady  Isi’s  feet,  as  he  exclaimed  : 

“ Would  you  give  your  young  life  to  such  a 
worthless  being  as  that  old  villain  ? A man  who 
would  force  his  attentions  on  a young  woman, 
and  destroy  heir  happiness,  is  more  of  a villain 
than  he  who  would  rob  on  the  highway.  We 
can  retrieve  our  fortunes  ; but  who  can  restore 
lost  happiness,  or  give  back  the  love  of  youth  ? 
Oh,  Lady  Isi,  that  I might  save  you  ! But 
rank  is  such  a barrier,  and  a title  is  such  an 
empty  badge  of  manhood.  I would  save  you 
with  my  life,  if  I could.  If  you  were  in  our 
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America,  where  manhood  is  the  mightiest  title, 
I would  give  my  life  to  save  you ; but  here  I 
may  not  even  speak.” 

“ Sit  down  beside  me,”  said  Lady  Isi,  who 
looked  up  with  a sweet,  girlish  smile  on  her 
face,  as  a blush  overspread  it.  “ Now,  Mr. 
Wilfrid,  if  there  is  any  rank  here,  it  is  all  on 
your  side.  Your  family  is  a thousand  years 
old,  and  mine  is  not  a third  that  old.  We  are 
just  primitive  people  on  this  side  the  gorge. 
Here,  you  and  I are  a boy  and  a girl.  On  the 
other  side,  I am  to  be  a duchess — but  I will 
drown  myself  in  the  flood  first ! 

“ I admired  you,  a year  ago,  when  you  made 
that  splendid  oration  on  America.  I wish  it 
were  my  country.  That  evening,  we  dined 
with  the  grand  old  Dean.  He  spoke  of  you, 
and  gave  you  great  praise.  He  said  that  if 
he  had  a grandson,  he  would  wish  him  to  be 
just  like  you.  It  made  me  feel  very  proud  to 
think  I had  given  you  that  little  bunch  of 
rosebuds,  and  you  had  said  that  you  prized 
them.  You  have  been  my  hero  ever  since.” 

Lady  Isi  cast  down  her  eyes,  as  she  stopped 
speaking,  and  her  face  was  suffused  with 
blushes. 

“ Oh,  my  love ! my  love ! Can  it  be  I may 
hope  ? that  you,  Isi — my  lady — a lady  of  great 
rank  and  riches,  can  love  a simple  fellow  like 
me  ? I am  so  ignorant.  I belong  to  such  a 
rough  country.  You  are  so  delicately  bred. 
Say  that  I am  impertinent ; that  I am  all  un- 
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worthy  ; that  I am  presuming  on  my  rescue, 
and  trying  to  work  upon  your  pity.  Oh,  Isi — 
my  lady — forgive  me,  and  tell  me  what  I can 
do  to  save  you.” 

A tremor  passed  over  the  form  of  the  beau- 
tiful girl,  her  cheeks  suffused  with  blushes, 
tears  trembled  on  her  drooping  lashes,  and  she 
half  turned  away  her  head ; then,  with  an 
audible  sigh,  she  said  in  tones  so  low  that 
only  the  ear  of  love  could  have  heard  the 
sweetest  confession  of  the  soul,  “ You — you 
will  always  be  my  hero.” 


CHAPTER  X. 


LOVK. 

Only  those  wlio  have  known  the  divine 
passion,  can  know  the  felicity  of  that  hour. 

Love  levels  all. 

Here  was  a young  man  in  all  the  purity  of 
his  perfect  manhood,  simple,  honest,  brave, 
and  modest.  He  had  known  only  the  love  of 
a mother  till  a year  before,  when  he  had  seen 
this  matchless  girl  who  had  been  the  secret 
goddess  of  his  life  ever  since.  Here  was  a 
young  girl  with  every  lovable  quality,  who 
had  lived  a loveless  life,  till  she  had  seen  this 
heroic  figure,  and  given  him  her  whole  heart 
with  the  bunch  of  roses. 

Arthur  took  the  little  silken  bag  from  its 
fastening ; then  each  leaf  and  stem  were 
counted,  and  I am  afraid  kissed  between 
counts.  At  any  rate,  love  is  for  lovers. 
Those  who  have  never  known  it,  have  missed 
the  best  of  life. 

“ Now,  Arthur,”  cried  Isi,  starting  up  sud- 
denly, “ nearly  half  the  time  that  it  will  take 
for  Campbell  to  come  around  with  the  horses, 
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is  gone.  We  now  have  something  to  live  for, 
and  must  think  of  life.’’ 

“ Surely,  Isi,  my  love,  you  can  apprehend 
no  danger?”  Something  in  her  tone,  rather 
than  her  words,  told  him  that  she  meant 
danger  to  life,  and  not  simply  a life  of  love. 

“ Yes,  Arthur,  we  have  everything  to  ap- 
prehend. There  is  no  immediate  danger  for 
me.  But  for  you,  Arthur—  Did  you  see  my 
lord  Duke’s  countenance  when  he  turned 
away  ? The  craft  of  that  old  schemer  is 
equaled  only  by  his  villainy.  He  will  do  no 
open  violence.  But  you  are  an  American,  and 
the  Americans  are  regarded  as  rebels.  He  is 
now  3^our  enemy  ; and  a dungeon  will  be  your 
fate,  if  even  your  life  is  spared— a dungeon 
from  which  no  power  can  rescue  you  till  I am 
either  his  Duchess,  or  dead.  I shall  never  be 
his  Duchess,  so  there  is  danger  for  both  of  us.” 

“ Cannot  your  father  save  you  ? ” said 
Arthur,  in  a tone  of  deep  concern. 

“ He  can  save  me  from  danger,  but  not 
from  the  Duke.  The  Duke  is  allied  to  the 
controlling  faction  of  government,  and  has  the 
greatest  influence  over  father.  The  only  safety 
for  you,  Arthur,  is  to  leave  for  America  at  the 
very  earliest  moment  possible.” 

“ But — but  I thought  you  had  arranged  for 
me  to  go  to  your  home?  ” 

“ That  arrangement  was  for  the  benefit  of 
the  enemy.  I know  only  too  well  the  cunning 
of  my  lord  Duke.  While  his  party,  and  his 
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associates,  rule  England,  all  Americans  will 
be  persecuted  as  rebels  to  tbe  last  extremity. 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  you  would  be  at- 
tacked by  highwaymen  before  you  could 
reach  the  Hall,  or  even  before  you  could  cross 
the  bridge  below.  There  are  plenty  of  lawless 
people  who  could  be  set  upon  you.  Your  life 
would  be  the  forfeit,  and  no  one  be  the  wiser. 

Why,  this  is  worse  than  our  Indian  war- 
fare ! ’’ 

It  is  the  Duke’s  style.  You  can  see  why 
""  I will  never  be  a duchess.  Your  only  safety 
is  to  cross  the  river,  go  down  on  that  side  to 
the  bridge,  and  be  there  when  Campbell  and  I 
reach  it.  After  we  cross  the  bridge,  I will  let 
you  have  the  hunter  to  ride  for  your  life,  as 
you  will  then  be  on  the  road  to  your  seaport. 
Take  this  old  seal  ring  to  Captain  Cuttle,  who 
is  on  a trader  now  lying  at  Bristol.  He  is  to 
sail  in  a day  or  two.  When  you  show  him 
this  talisman  and  tell  him  that  there  is  haste, 
he  will  go  at  once.  Till  you  are  on  American 
soil,  act  as  a King’s  man  in  the  King’s  cause.” 

But  I will  not  go  off  and  leave  you  here 
alone  and  in  danger,”  replied  Arthur. 

“ I am  in  no  danger,  but  you  are  in  the 
most  imminent  peril.  You  shall  go.” 

“ As  you  are  so  imbued  with  the  military 
spirit,  and  have  such  ready  plans,  I will  go  if 
you  command  it,  Isi.” 

“ Oh,  my  plans  are  not  so  new  as  you  think, 

. Arthur.  I am  simply  sending  you  where  I 
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had  planned  to  go  myself.  Another  ship  sails 
next  month ; 1 shall  take  that  one.  Five 
years  ago  my  old  nurse  went  to  America.  I 
shall  go  to  her.” 

“ Isi!  Are  you  going  to  my  America?” 
cried  Arthur. 

“ Yes  ; it  is  my  only  chance  of  life — of  life 
and  love.  But  it  is  time  you  crossed  the 
chasm,  if  you  can  cross  it  again.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  that  a man  dare  leap  it.  You 
must  go  now  so  as  to  be  at  the  bridge  when 
Campbell  and  I reach  it.” 

“ I said  I would  go ; but  I will  not  go,  Isi, 
till  your  protector  comes  in  sight.  When  I 
know  that  you  are  safe,  I will  cross  ; and,  if 
you  ride  at  full  speed,  I will  reach  the  bridge 
as  soon  as  you  do.” 

“ I had  entirely  forgotten  that  you  were  an 
Indian.  That  is  what  my  cousin  Lester  calls 
you,”  said  Isi  as  she  laughed  merrily.  “ He 
is  with  the  army  in  America  now.  He  is 
another  enemy  of  whom  you  must  beware. 
He  hasn’t  the  craftiness  and  power  of  my  lord 
Duke,  but  he  has  more  courage  and  strength ; 
and  as  he  thinks  you  cheated  him  out  of  his 
prize — not  that  for  the  oration,  but  myself — 
he  will  never  forgive  you.  He  thought  to 
win  me  and  a Duke’s  wealth  at  the  same 
time.” 

It  was  a prize  worthy  of  a prince,”  was 
the  chivalric  observation  of  Arthur.  “ I think 
he  is  the  handsomest  Englishmen  I ever  saw.” 
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“ I have  seen  one  more  handsome,”  said  Isi 
with  a blush. 

“ Thank  you,  Isi,  my  love ; but  you  are  to 
be  the  wife  of  a common  untitled  American, 
when  you  might  be  the  proudest  duchess  in 
all  England  ? ” 

“ No  ; I am  not  to  be  the  wife  of  a common 
American,  but  of  the  peer  of  princes.  ‘ An 
American  ^ is  the  proudest  title  of  which  I 
know.” 

It  seems  to  me,”  replied  Arthur  with  a 
laugh,  “ that  it  is  a very  poor  way  to  live  up 
to  the  heroic  ideal,  to  go  off  and  leave  you  with 
only  a servant  to  look  after  your  safety.” 

“ I tell  you,  Arthur,  that  I fear  no  danger, 
but  every  hour  that  you  remain  on  English 
soil  will  be  fraught  with  the  utmost  peril. 
You  will  be  safe  only  when  you  are  with  Cap- 
tain Cuttle,  out  at  sea.  I will  come  to  America 
next  month,  and  will  communicate  with  you 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Have  you  the  means  with  you  that  you 
will  need?  There  lays  the  Duke’s  handker- 
chief, with  the  thousand  pounds  in  it.  That 
is  the  first  money  that  you  have  earned  for 
me ; and,  like  a diitiful  housewife,  I will  take 
possession  of  it,”  she  said  as  she  danced  with 
girlish  delight  out  into  the  roadway,  and 
picked  it  up. 

“ I have  all  the  money  with  me  that  I will 
need.” 

Well,  here  are  the  two  sovereigns.  You 
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keep  tHem  for  lucky  pieces,  and  I will  keep 
the  notes  and  bring  them  to  you.  I have  five 
thousand  pounds  in  my  own  right ; so,  you 
see,  I will  not  come  to  you  a portionless 
bride. 

“You  are  more  to  me  than  all  the  treasures 
of  earth,  my  Isi.” 

“ That  wild  ride  and  the  adventures  of  the 
morning,  have  all  unloosened  my  hair,’’  said 
Lady  Isi  as  she  uncoiled  its  great  wealth  and 
shook  it  out.  It  fell  in  a silken,  fleecy,  float- 
ing mantle  below  the  bottom  of  her  long  riding 
habit. 

“ ’Tis  like  the  mists  of  my  mountains  turned 
to  gold ! ” cried  Arthur.  “ One  tress  I must 
have  to  wear  next  my  heart.” 

“ One  you  shall  have,  and  the  rest  I will 
bring  to  you.” 

“ Look ! Your  man  is  coming  with  the  two 
led  horses,”  said  Arthur.  “ He  is  on  that 
hill,  a half  mile  below.” 

The  final  sweet  farewells  were  taken  ; the 
last  lovers’  vows  were  made ; there  was  a lin- 
gering embrace;  then  Arthur  wheeled  and, 
lightly  as  his  native  red  deer  would  have  done 
it,  ran  and  leaped  across  the  chasm. 

“ Adieu,  Isi,  my  love ! ” 

“ Farewell,  Arthur,”  said  Lady  Isi  with 
laughter  and  tears  in  her  voice. 

Arthur  again  climbed  the  rough  path  up  the 
height,  that  he  had  traveled  so  short  a time 
before — but  what  a different  song  was  in  his 
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heart ! Then,  he  had  a modest  hope  that  he 
might  see — might  just  get  a passing  glance  at 
the  most  beautiful  being  of  earth.  . Now,  he 
had  saved  that  priceless  life  ; had  been  told 
by  those  adorable  lips  that  she  loved  him  and 
preferred  him  to  the  rank  and  title  which 
were  hers.  Could  it  be  that  such  joy  was  for 
mortals  ? 

Lady  Isi,  the  happiest  girl  in  all  the  wide 
world,  stood  on  the  little  mound  where  Arthur 
had  left  her,  and  waved  a last  farewell  to  him 
on  the  height. 

Arthur  picked  up  the  small  bundle  which 
lay  by  the  roadside,  and  tying  his  shoes  to  it, 
placed  it  securely  on  his  back ; then,  putting 
his  light  hat  in  the  pocket  of  his  summer 
coat,  prepared  to  make  a quick  journey  to  the 
bridge,  twelve  miles  below. 

When  he  was  a half  mile  down  the  river, 
he  saw  Lady  Isi,  mounted  on  her  riding  pony, 
climbing  a hill  by  the  side  of  her  servant,  who 
was  riding  one  horse  and  leading  another.  A 
mile  farther  down  the  valley,  he  caught  sight 
of  the  girl  and  her  companion,  riding  at  a gal- 
lop down  a long  sloping  hill,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  valley. 

“ If  they  are  to  make  such  speed  as  that,’^ 
remarked  Arthur,  who  had  been  trotting  for- 
ward at  a rapid  stride,  “ I shall  have  to  increase 
my  pace  or  they  will  distance  me  ; and  no 
horse  can  do  that  for  twelve  miles.  But  they 
have  struck  into  a furious  run — what  means 
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it?  and  Arthur  sprang  upon  a rock  by  the 
roadside  and  stood  looking  after  them,  instead 
of  starting  into  a sharp  run,  as  he  had 
intended. 

Suddenly,  he  saw  a group  of  horsemen  gal- 
loping over  a side  road,  which  led  down  a 
little  valley  and  joined  the  other.  They  were 
racing  with  these.  Would  they  win  ? Yes  ; 
they  would.  Lady  Isi,  riding  her  pony  like 
the  wind,  some  rods  ahead  of  the  servant 
Campbell,  passed  the  intersection  of  the  two 
roads.  “ Great  God,  protect  her ! ” was  the 
exclamation,  like  a pra^^er,  that  broke  from 
Arthur’s  lips.  No.  Three  or  four  horsemen 
have  just  come  out  from  some  hidden  place 
and  headed  her  off.  Securing  her  wildly 
plunging  pony  and  the  two  horses  in  the  care 
of  Campbell,  they  have  started  up  the  moun- 
tain heights,  where  those  dark  forests  cover 
their  crowns. 

Arthur  had  eaten,  just  after  he  resumed  his 
pack  by  the  roadside,  the  last  of  his  morning’s 
lunch.  Now,  quick  as  thought,  he  tore  open 
the  pack,  thrust  two  pistols  which  it  contained 
in  the  belt  beneath  his  light  jacket,  threw  the 
pack  and  his  heavy  shoes  by  the  roadside, 
and  started  back  over  the  road  he  had  just 
traveled. 

It  was  but  little  more  than  half  a mile  across 
to  where  he  had  seen  the  daring  deed,  and 
there  were  ten  sturdy  horsemen — desperate 
characters.  It  was  a mile  and  a half  back  to 
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where  the  bridge  was  gone,  and  more  than  an- 
other mile  to  where  these  men  had  halted  the 
girl  and  her  companion — two  miles  and  a half 
the  lead,  and  ten  desperate  men  to  one  man  on 
foot. 

Arthur  never  hesitated  an  instant.  Like 
an  eagle  on  the  wing,  he  started  np  the  river 
road.  Need  he  had  now  for  the  speed  he  had 
acquired  in  the  fastness  of  the  forest ; need  for 
the  strength  and  courage  he  had  gained  in  the 
mountains,  while  fleeing  from  the  fleetest  foes 
of  earth.  It  was  not  a flight  now.  It  was  a 
race  for  love — to  save  her  who  was  his  life. 

Like  an  arrow  from  the  bow,  he  shot  for- 
ward ; his  long,  quick,  steady  strides,  and  the 
mighty  spring  of  his  mocassined  feet,  taking 
him  over  the  ground  with  the  speed  of  the 
wind.  No  weariness  now.  No  falter  or  stum- 
ble. Those  muscles  of  steel  have  been  trained 
in  leaping  the  rocky  ledges  of  the  wilderness. 

Down  the  hill,  and  then  across  the  rushing 
flood  with  a bound  so  light  that  it  scarcely 
seemed  an  effort.  When  he  reached  the  other 
side  of  the  chasm,  noting  that  the  valley  which 
led  back  to  the  mountains  ran  at  an  acute 
angle  and  almost  paralleled  that  in  which  the 
river  flowed,  he  started  np  the  stream.  He 
intended  to  cross  the  ridge  between  the  valleys, 
and  thus  to  gain  on  the  party  which  he  was 
pursuing.  For  two  or  three  miles  he  contin- 
ued up  the  winding  river  road,  then  he  turned 
towards  the  wooded,  rocky  ridge ; and,  follow- 
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ing  a depression  in  the  mountainous  forma- 
tion, threaded  his  way  through  an  unknown 
forest  as  easily  as  he  would  through  one  of 
the  wilds  of  his  native  land.  On — and  on — 
and  on — over  rock  and  ledge  and  ridge,  tire- 
less as  the  frightened  red  deer. 

He  crossed  the  summit,  ran  down  an  almost 
precipitous  incline,  and,  as  he  neared  what  he 
hoped  would  be  a short  cut  to  their  trail, 
doubled  his  exertions.  When  approaching 
the  bottom  of  a steep  ravine,  he  stopped  sud- 
denly, dropped  upon  the  ground,  and  crawled 
along  on  his  hands  and  knees. 

“ It’s  the  trail — and  so  soon ! ” he  said. 
“ Not  all  of  them  have  passed.  Isi’s  pony  has  ; 
here  is  its  footprint — a shod  hoof.  And  here 
are  Campbell’s  and  those  of  the  led  horse. 
And  here  are  at  least  three  other  unshod 
horses.  The  band  has  divided,  and  I have  but 
three,  or  at  most  four,  to  cope  with.  Some  one 
would  ride  the  led  hunter.  They  cannot  have 
passed  here  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Now  is  the 
time  for  caution — not  speed.” 

Soft  and  silent  as  the  afternoon  shadows, 
which  were  now  creeping  far  up  the  banks  of 
the  glen  and  giving  to  it  a somber  gloom, 
Arthur,  wary  as  an  Indian,  followed  the  wind- 
ing trail. 

In  half  an  hour,  he  came  in  sight  of  a horse- 
man, who  was  riding  some  rods  behind  the 
rest.  He  was  a swarthy,  heavily-built  fellow, 
and  seemed  to  be  acting  as  a rear-guard.  But 
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tHe  time  since  their  lawless  deed  had  been  so 
short  that  they  had  little  to  apprehend  from 
pursuit. 

After  following  them  for  a time,  Arthur  had 
a view  of  the  whole  party.  Isi  and  her  serv- 
ant Campbell  were  riding  behind  two  men, 
and  were  followed  closely  by  another  one, 
while  the  rear-guard  was  still  some  distance 
behind. 

He  now  knew  the  number  of  the  party  with 
which  he  had  to  contend.  He  cut  a good 
heavy  stick ; then,  watching  till  those  ahead 
had  rounded  a turn  in  the  darkening  glen,  he 
sprang  suddenly  forward,  and  struck  the  rear 
horseman  senseless  with  a single  blow.  With 
the  kerchief  from  the  man’s  throat  he  gagged 
him,  and  then  bound  him  to  a tree  with 
the  bridle-rein  before  he  regained  conscious 
ness. 

Arthur  took  his  pistol,  and  threatened  the 
fellow  with  dire  vengeance  if  he  did  not  re- 
main quiet.  Then,  securing  his  horse,  he 
left  him  and  hastened  on  after  the  others. 

With  both  his  own  pistols  in  his  hands,  and 
the  one  he  had  taken  from  the  man  in  the 
rear  ready  in  his  belt,  he  watched  his  oppor- 
tunity ; and,  making  a quick  run  when  they 
were  in  a difficult  defile,  where  the  men  could 
neither  hide  nor  turn  about  to  attack  him  in  a 
body,  he  called  sharply : 

“ Stop,  or  I shoot ! Hold  up  your  hands,  or 
you  are  all  dead  men.  Keep  your  guns  ready. 
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my  men.’^  This  he  said  as  if  he  had  a dozen 
followers  ; and  they  thought  he  had. 

‘‘  If  one  of  yon  fellows  takes  down  his  hands, 
or  turns  his  head,  he  is  a dead  man,”  called 
Arthur.  “ Now,  Campbell,  you  get  off  your 
horse  and  take  the  pistols  away  from  each  of 
those  men.  If  one  of  them  makes  a move,  my 
men  and  I will  shoot  him ; so  you  see,  you  are 
in  no  danger.  Now,  Campbell,  if  you  have 
them  all,  bring  them  here.” 

“ Why,  mon,  where  be  a’  your  men  ? ” said 
Campbell,  as  the  great,  lanky,  sandy  fellow 
came  to  Arthur,  his  honest  blue  eyes  wide  with 
wonder. 

They  are  just  behind  these  rocks,  ready 
to  shoot.  Now,  Campbell,  you  go  back,  and 
take  the  bridle-rein  and  tie  that  head  man^s 
hands.  That  ^s  right ! Now  the  other  two. 
Now  take  the  loose  end,  and  tie  each  one  to 
a tree.  There,  Campbell,  that’s  pretty  well 
done ! Here  are  the  loaded  pistols,  so  I think 
you  can  protect  yourself  at  present.” 

“ Oh,  Arthur,”  cried  Isi  as  she  came  up  on 
her  pony,  how  did  you  get  a party  so  soon  ? 
I felt  I was  lost ; for  these  are  the  terrible 
mountain  men,  the  dread  of  all  the  west 
country.” 

“Well,  Isi,  my  love,  you  needn’t  dread  them 
any  more.” 

“ Who  is  the  captain,  or  leader,  of  this  law- 
less band?  ” demanded  Arthur  of  a tall,  black- 
bearded  fellow. 
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Un  be/’  replied  tbe  man  with  bravado. 

Shoot  un  if  ’e  want/’  and  he  looked  his 
defiance. 

“Tell  me  who  set  you  up  to  this,  and  I will 
not  shoot ! ” 

“ Un  the  gret  duck.  Un  rescue  girl  next 
week,  and  un  clear  us  a’  free.” 

“Then  you  were  to  be  forgiven  your  past 
robberies  to  pay  for  committing  this  one  ? ” 

“ So  un  say.” 

“ He  would  have  had  every  one  of  you 
hanged  to  carry  out  his  scheme  of  chivalry. 

“ So  Isi,  my  love,  you  see  your  lord  duck 
has  turned  knight  errant. 

“ When  did  he  direct  you  to  do  all  this  ?” 
inquired  Arthur. 

“ Un  made  sign  ’cross  river,  since  midday.” 

“Then  the  great  duke  thought  to  dispose  of 
me,  and  to  win  your  regard  by  rescuing  you 
with  the  same  bold  stroke — sort  of  a double 
deal  of  love  and  lawlessness. 

“ Well,  fellow,”  said  Arthur  sternly,  “ you 
deserve  to  be  shot ; but,  instead,  I will  give 
you  liberty.  If  the  great  duck  ever  gets  the 
chance,  he  will  have  you  hanged;  so  you 
would  better  take  good  care  of  your  head. 
Untie  them,  Campbell.  Now  get  you  on  your 
way,  and  see  that  you  keep  out  of  these  parts.” 

The  three  men  quickly  mounted  and  rode 
off  up  the  glen. 

Arthur  untied  the  man  that  he  had  left 
bound  farther  down  the  glen,  and  mounted 
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the  horse  which  he  had  been  riding,  as  it  was 
the  one  that  Campbell  had  been  leading ; then 
he  said,  “ Here  is  a silver  piece  to  make 
amends  for  that  blow  I gave  you,  my  man.’’ 

“ ’e  hard  blow ; but  can  have  another  for 
more  siller,”  grinned  the  man. 

‘‘Well,”  laughed  Arthur,  “ as  you  are  so 
generous-minded,  here  is  the  other  silver  piece 
without  the  blow.” 

As  they  were  nearing  the  road  which  the 
party  had  first  taken  up  the  little  valley,  they 
saw  a troop  of  a dozen  mounted  men  dash 
along,  and  follow  the  too  evident  trail  of  the 
larger  party  of  those  who  had  stopped  Isi  and 
her  servant. 

As  soon  as  these  men  had  passed  out  of 
sight  up  the  road,  Arthur  and  his  party  rode 
rapidly  down  the  valley ; for  the  evening  was 
close  at  hand,  and  it  was  desirable  that  they 
should  leave  this  dangerous  part  of  the  coun- 
try before  dark. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far  on  their  way 
when  they  met  the  Duke  of  D , in  com- 

pany with  two  troopers,  riding  in  as  great 
haste  as  the  strength  of  the  duke  would 
permit. 

“ What,  ho ! Have  you  been — has  my  Lady 
Isi  arrived  thus  far  safely  ? I came  that  my 
Lady  might  not  suffer  harm,”  and  the  duke 
bowed  ceremoniously  to  Isi. 

“ After  my  lord  Duke  had  signaled  to,  and 
set  on  a dozen  desperadoes  to  carry  me  off  to 
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the  mountains  ! cried  Isi  with  extreme  scorn. 

My  lord  Duke  is  becoming  very  chivalrous 
in  his  second  youth.’^ 

The  Duke  was  purple  with  rage,  and  speech 
less  with  surprise. 

“ We  wish  my  lord,  the  Duke,  a pleasant 
good  evening,”  cried  Isi ; and  with  the  speed 
of  the  wind  she  flew  down  the  road,  followed 
by  Arthur  and  Campbell. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  bridge  across  the 
river,  they  could  hear  the  hoofbeats  of  the 
Duke^s  horse,  as  he  and  his  two  followers 
came  after  them. 

“ You  leave  us  here,  Arthur,”  directed  Isi. 
‘‘  With  that  good  horse,  they  can  never  over- 
take you.  Indeed,  you  can  get  out  of  sight ; 
then  they  will  follow  us,  but  they  will  not 
overtake  us  till  we  reach  the  Hall.  It  will  be 
morning  before  they  can  renew  the  chase,  and, 
by  that  time,  you  will  be  safe. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


FOR  COUNTRY. 

It  was  the  time  of  the  greatest  special 
Christmas  party  recorded  in  all  the  history  of 
the  world.  It  was  a Christmas  party  that  has 
brought  joy  and  delight  to  the  hearts  of  mil- 
lions. It  was  a Christmas  party  that  will 
bring  joy,  gladness,  and  good  cheer,  to  mil- 
lions of  millions  in  the  glad  years  to  come. 

It  was  a Christmas  party  to  which  twenty- 
five  hundred  men  tramped  a score  of  miles, 
over  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  way. 
No  Christmas  in  all  the  world,  had  been  so 
dark  and  dreary,  with  so  little  of  hope  and  so 
poor  a prospect  of  good  cheer  ; yet  all  the 
land  has  been  glad,  for  almost  a century  and 
a half,  because  of  this  Christmas  party  ; and 
will  be  joyous  for  countless  centuries  to  come, 
for  it  was  the  Christmas  party  at  Trenton,  in 

^776. 

Washington,  with  his  aids  and  officers,  had 
just  crossed  the  Delaware  that  bleak  night. 
The  sleet  and  snow  were  sweeping  and  swirl- 
ing into  their  faces  in  cold  and  icy  blasts, 
when  a tall  form  came  from  among  the  trees, 
like  a shadow,  and  stood  motionless. 
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“ All,  Eagle  Wing!  observed  the  general 
as  he  turned  and  saw  the  form  standing  silent 
as  a statue  in  marble.  “ The  red  hunter  is 
late  in  the  forest ; he  should  go  to  his  wig- 
wam.” » 

An  answer  came  in  the  tongue  of  the  Tus- 
caroras,  then  the  Indian  turned  and  disap- 
peared in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 

“Is  he  to  be  trusted  abroad ? ” inquired  one 
of  the  officers  eagerly,  as  he  led  the  general 
aside. 

“ So  much  so,  Greene,”  replied  the  general, 
“ that  the  success  of  our  expedition  has  all 
depended  on  his  intelligence  and  foresight. 
It  was  he  who  saw  to  the  securing  of  the  boats 
when  we  crossed  the  Delaware  before.  He 
has  now  provided  the  boats  for  us  to  come 
over,  and  informs  me  that  the  road  is  all  clear, 
showing  that  he  has  just  traveled  it.” 

“ What  Indian  could  have  such  zeal  ? ” in- 
quired the  other  doubtfully. 

“ This  Indian  has,”  the  general  replied,  as 
he  bent  low  and  added  a sentence  in  a guarded 
undertone. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


FOR  FIRESIDES. 

The  defeat  and  utter  rout  of  the  American 
General  Gates,  at  the  battle  of  Camden,  left 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  in  the  power  of  the 
English  and  their  royalist  supporters. 

To  oppose  this  victorious  and  vaunting 
army,  well-trained,  and  furnished  by  the 
strongest  nation  of  the  world  with  all  the 
munition  of  war,  were  a few  struggling  pa- 
triots, who  were  providing  their  own  arms  and 
fighting  for  their  firesides. 

You  may  search  the  history  of  the  world 
for  the  finest  examples  of  personal  prowess,  or 
of  heroic  endurance,  and  you  will  not  find  the 
deeds  of  these  men  excelled. 

Such  men  as  Marion,  Sumpter,  Morgan, 
and  others,  led  these  little  bands  of  volunteers, 
and,  by  deeds  as  daring  as  any  ever  conceived 
by  man,  harassed  the  enemy  by  day  and  by 
night,  and  while  fighting  for  their  firesides, 
placed  their  names  on  the  imperishable  record 
of  their  country. 

General  Nathaniel  Greene  was  sent  down 
to  take  command  of  the  few  scattered  com- 
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panics  of  ill-armed,  half-clothed,  unfed,  and 
unpaid  patriots. 

He  had  collected  a few  companies ; had 
imbued  them  with  something  of  his  strength 
and  courage ; had  fed  them  by  foraging  on 
the  adjacent  country  ; and  was  warily  watch- 
ing for  some  chance  to  worry  and  wear  out  his 
wily  opponent,  without  coming  to  open  battle, 
for  which  he  was  so  illy  prepared. 

If  one  wishes  to  stir  his  pulse  with  the 
deeds  of  a patriotic  leader,  let  him  read  the 
detailed  account  of  the  campaigns  of  this 
fighting  Quaker.  No  man  with  so  little,  ever 
accomplished  so  much.  His  honor,  his  hon- 
esty, his  personal  prowess,  and  the  genius 
of  his  defensive  campaigns,  till  he  had  beaten 
a powerful  and  victorious  enemy,  are  well- 
nigh  unapproached  in  the  annals  of  warfare. 

It  was  when  he  had  collected  a few  troops, 
and  was  longing  for  some  means  of  obtaining 
accurate  information  as  to  the  position  and 
designs  of  his  powerful  antagonist,  that  Gen- 
eral Greene  was  much  surprised  to  see  an  In- 
dian. The  General  was  on  his  horse  at  the  time, 
and  was  riding  along  a ravine  near  his  outposts. 

The  Indian  stood  in  stoical  silence  till 
Greene  had  looked  at  him  for  fully  a minute, 
then  he  said : 

Eagle  Wing  see  great  General,”  and  im- 
mediately disappeared  in  the  thick  under- 
brush, where  the  General  could  not  follow 
him,  except  on  foot. 
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Greene  rode  back,  left  bis  borse  in  tbe 
charge  of  an  orderly,  and  followed  tbe  Indian 
into  tbe  ravine. 

In  a sheltered  spot,  by  tbe  side  of  a bubbling 
spring  of  cold  water,  be  found  him.  He  was 
clothed  in  precisely  the  same  fashion  as  when, 
ten  years  before,  be  bad  come  home  to  bis 
kindred.  A bow  and  quiver  of  arrows  were  at 
bis  back ; a knife  at  his  belt ; and  bis  long 
black  locks  hung  in  great  profusion  upon  bis 
shoulders.  His  skin,  where  bis  arms  and 
legs  were  bare,  and  on  bis  face  and  bands,  was 
not  only  dark  and  sunburned,  but  bad  tbe 
bronzed  hue  of  tbe  Indian. 

When  Eagle  Wing  saw  that  they  were 
alone,  after  Greene  bad  arrived,  be  took  from 
a hollow  in  a secret  part  of  tbe  handle  of  bis 
bunting-knife  a piece  of  paper,  and  handed  it 
to  the  General. 

“ Yes ; this  is  from  General  Washington. 
I saw  you  once,  that  bleak  Christmas  night 
when  we  crossed  the  Delaware ; ” said  Greene 
in  a pleased,  confiding  tone.  “ I remembered 
tbe  name  tbe  moment  you  spoke  it,  up  yonder  ; 
but  I cannot  believe  you  to  be  a white  man. 
You  have  a right  to  the  title  Indian,  in  looks 
at  least.’^ 

“ One  needs  to  look  what  be  is  not,’^  replied 
Eagle  Wing. 

“ General  Washington  tells  me  you  are  to 
stay  here,  to  furnish  me  tbe  information  I so 
much  need  about  tbe  enemy.’^ 
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“ Eagle  Wing’s  duty  is  to  get  information 
for  English,  about  Americans.” 

“ Well,  it  is  fortunate  that  you  are  an  In- 
dian,” said  the  General  with  a smile.  “ It 
certainly  will  take  craftiness  to  perform  the 
double  duty.” 

“ An  Indian  is  a mystery ; he  talks  little, 
and  thinks  much.” 

“ I appreciate  your  caution.  Your  desire 
to  be  treated  as  an  Indian  will  always  be 
respected  by  me.  I need  an  army  most ; but, 
next  to  that,  I need  just  the  service  that  you 
are  to  render  me.  I wish  to  know  the  condi- 
tion of  the  enemy,  their  position  and  numbers, 
the  source  of  their  supplies,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  their  designs.” 

“ Great  hunter  is  never  without  game,”  re- 
plied Eagle  Wing  with  the  utmost  gravity. 

“ That  is  so  ; and  I know  you  will  not  be 
without  information  when  you  come  back.” 

“ Here  now.  Just  come  from  English 
camp  ; ” and  a faint  twinkle  was  in  the  corner 
of  the  Indian’s  eye. 

Well,  if  you  have  anticipated  my  wants, 
and  brought  me  what  I desire,  you  have  game 
indeed.” 

Greene  laid  his  hand  on  that  of  Eagle  Wing 
in  a brotherly  way  as  he  said,  “ Pardon  me 
and  my  formality.  I was  directing  you,  and 
you  have  anticipated  my  commands.  I am 
not  used  to  that  kind  of  aid ; it  is  so  seldom 
that  one  gets  it.” 
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Then  followed  a long  and  confidential  con- 
ference. The  General  learned  what  he  desired 
to  know ; and  then  a system  of  signs,  and  a 
method  of  intercourse,  were  agreed  upon,  which 
would  enable  the  General  to  communicate  with 
Eagle  Wing  without  seeming  to  do  so. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


HOME  IS  HOME. 

Three  days  after  this  interview  with  Gen- 
eral Greene,  Eagle  Wing  was  nearing  his  old 
home.  He  had  traveled  nearly  a hundred 
miles  in  three  days,  and  had  hoped  to  reach 
home  before  nightfall ; but  it  began  to  rain 
the  last  day — a cold,  cheerless  downpour  which 
wet  the  wayfarer  to  the  skin,  and  made  travel 
difficult  and  dangerous  ; for  he  found  the  river 
swollen,  and  was  obliged  to  go  some  distance 
farther  up  to  find  a fording  place. 

It  was  long  after  nightfall.  The  darkness 
and  dreariness  added  to  his  weariness  and 
hunger;  for  he  had  fasted  since  noon,  and 
then  he  had  but  a meager  meal  of  parched 
corn  and  dried  venison.  But  home  was  near — 
home  and  mother.  A feast  of  welcome  would 
be  waiting.  Oh,  how  he  longed  for  home,  and 
the  rest,  the  heartclasp,  the  love  1 Grand- 
father would  be  there  too — the  dear  grand- 
father, now  three-quarters  of  a century  old. 
How  good  it  would  be  to  again  see  the  grand 
old  father ! 

He  had  heard  from  them  all  in  the  early 
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spring.  Letters  were  long  in  coming  in  those 
olden  days.  It  took  a long  time  for  a letter 
to  go  a thousand  miles.  They  were  all  well 
then,  and  happy  ; as  happy  as  they  could  be 
with  the  dear  son  in  danger.  But,  God  bless 
him ! his  country  needed  him  sorely,  and  the 
home  could  wait,  as  it  had  waited  for  long 
years.  He  had  not  seen  home  in  eight  years, 
nor  mother,  nor  grandfather. 

When  he  had  reached  America,  five  years 
before,  he  had  landed  in  New  York.  His 
country  then  had  need  of  every  son  ; and  it 
had  had  need  of  such  as  he  every  day  since. 
No  sacrifice  was  too  great  for  his  country. 
Freedom  was  more  than  love  or  life. 

He  had  written  often,  had  hoped  and  longed 
to  hasten  home ; but  there  were  burdens  for 
those  who  were  willing  to  bear  them. 

The  theater  of  war  had  now  been  transferred 
to  his  own  sunny  country,  and  his  beloved 
General  had  advised  that  he  go  and  help  rescue 
it  from  the  hopeless  peril  in  which  it  had 
been  plunged  by  the  defeat  of  the  army  under 
Gates. 

With  the  thought  of  duty  ever  uppermost, 
he  had  hastened  south,  traveling  on  foot,  as 
he  had  used  all  the  means  at  his  command  to 
help  the  struggling  cause.  In  his  assumed 
Indian  dress,  and  on  account  of  his  simple 
habits  of  living,  his  wants  were  few,  and  were 
provided  for  by  himself. 

He  had  gone  first  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy 
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and  had  secured  invaluable  information — bad 
even  been  engaged  by  General  Cornwallis  as 
a scout — and  then,  as  we  have  seen,  had  given 
the  information  to  Greene. 

No  one  had  earned  a better  right  to  a heart- 
felt home-coming. 

Going  around  by  the  ford,  higher  up  the 
river.  Eagle  Wing  went  down  the  same  trail 
that  he  had  followed  eleven  years  before  on 
that  first  home-coming,  when  he  was  at  the 
end  of  his  long  journey  through  the  wilder- 
ness* How  much  this  had  been  like  a journey 
in  the  wilderness ! 

He  was  no  longer  a youth  without  knowl- 
edge. He  had  been  in  the  hard  struggle  of 
the  world ; he  had  learned  life.  He  was 
twenty-eight  years  old  now,  full  of  the  force 
and  fire  of  powerful  manhood,  strengthened 
by  hardships  and  danger. 

But  now,  as  he  came  over  the  old  trail,  he 
seemed  like  a boy  again.  The  weariness  and 
wet  could  not  chill  the  fire  of  youth  in  his 
heart.  No  dogs  would  be  set  on  him  this 
time.  Joy,  joy ! there  was  the  light  on  the 
distant  hilltop.  A little  way  more,  just  a little 
farther  ! Here  is  where  his  father  was  shot ; 
and  then  he  had  been  taken  away  to  the  long 
life  in  the  wilderness.  Here,  on  his  return, 
he  first  clasped  his  mother  to  his  heart.  Youth 
is  in  his  weary  feet.  They  spurn  the  sodden 
path.  They  fly  on  towards  the  home — the 
dear  hearts. 
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See!  there  are  the  lights  close  at  hand. 
The  house  is  all  lighted,  as  if  they  knew  of 
his  home-coming  ; it  must  be  full  of  guests. 

A fire  is  on  the  spacious  lawn  among  the 
pines.  It  lights  up  the  noble  old  pillars,  plays 
at  hide-and-seek  among  the  dark  branches, 
and  makes  deep  shadows — why  a fire  there  ? 
Caution,  caution,  dear  heart!  Thy  life  has 
been  trained  in  the  school  of  war  since  thy 
youth.  A journey  is  never  done  till  it  is 
finished.  That  fire  among  the  pines,  is  a 
camp-fire.  Armed  men  are  there.  Armed 
men  are  as  likely  to  be  enemies  as  to  be  friends. 
Caution,  caution ! 

Eagle  Wing  reconnoiters  the  place  with 
care,  and  soon  discovers  that  his  home  is  the 
abode  of  a large  company  of  English  and 
royalist  troops. 

Sick  at  heart,  weary,  and  all  but  dispirited, 
he  creeps  back  into  the  shelter  of  the  dark  and 
dismal  woods.  They  are  not  dogs,  but  dogs 
of  war,  that  are  in  his  home  this  time.  The 
joy  of  love  is  turned  to  the  bitterness  of  de- 
spair. Where  can  his  mother  be?  Where 
his  dear  old  grandfather  ? Where  have  fled 
all  the  joys  of  the  home-coming  ? 

He  prostrates  himself  on  the  ground  be- 
neath a great  tree  ; for  he  is  too  weary  to  care 
for  the  pitiless  storm,  or  to  seek  a supper. 

Cruel ! cruel ! Oh,  my  mother ! Oh,  my 
grandfather!  All  that  I love  seem  to  sink 
with  me  in  the  mire  of  misery.’’ 
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He  hears  the  sound  of  hoofs.  It  may  be  of 
some  stray  cattle  that  have  stopped  in  the 
woods.  There ! they  come  this  way  again. 
Some  calf  or  colt  it  may  be.  Eagle  Wing 
does  not  look  up  to  see.  It  is  too  dark  if  he 
does  look.  But  it  may  be  something  belong- 
ing to  the  house.  It  takes  his  attention,  at 
least. 

There  ! it  is  coming  this  way  again — and 
trotting  now.  Now  it  stops  again,  and  seems 
to  sniff  the  air,  so  close  is  it ; and  the  wind  is 
that  way.  There  it  comes  again. 

A sharp,  shrill  whinny,  almost  like  the  glad 
cry  of  a girl,  and  Eagle  Wing  is  on  his  feet 
at  a bound,  as  he  cries  : 

“Wild  Wing!  Wild  Wing!  Is  it  you, 
Wild  Wing?” 

Another  whinny  of  recognition,  and  then  he 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  mare,  both  arms  about 
her  neck,  while  he  fondles  and  caresses  her  as 
if  she  were  a favorite  sister. 

“ Wild  Wing,  you  are  here  to  welcome  me. 
They  wrote  me  that  no  one  could  tame  you ; 
that  you  were  wild  ; that  you  roamed  the  fields 
and  forest  at  will.  With  you  to  love  me.  Wild 
Wing,  and  to  be  a companion,  I will  face  the 
world  anew.  Hold,  old  girl ! I will  take  a 
ride  again.  Come  now,  girl,  come  ! it  is  just 
I.  We  will  have  our  old  race  together.  Take 
me  somewhere  away  from  here.  Now,  Wild 
Wing — away — away  ! ” 

Like  a being  of  intelligence,  the  mare 
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wheels  and  gallops  off  up  the  river,  away  from 
the  home. 

“ Take  your  own  way,  Wild  Wing.  This  is 
life.  This  is  the  speed  of  the  wind.  Away, 
Wild  Wing,  away  ! 

For  two  hours,  the  mare  galloped  at  her  own 
will,  through  a winding  wood  trail,  blind  and 
unknown  to  Eagle  Wing.  Near  midnight, 
she  slackened  her  pace  and  descended  into  a 
deep  ravine.  She  followed  this  at  a walk  for 
half  a mile,  then  came  out  into  a small  clear- 
ing, and  trotted  up  to  a log-house,  where  the 
light  of  a candle  still  shone  through  the 
window. 

The  mare  stopped  before  the  door  and  whin- 
nied. In  an  instant  it  was  opened  by  his 
mother,  and  he  held  her  in  his  arms. 

Mother ! Dear  mother  ! ” 

“ Oh,  my  son  ! Arthur,  my  boy  ! ” 

Years  of  happiness,  a heaven  of  home- 
coming, was  in  the  moment. 

The  hounds  had  aroused,  and  came  baying 
from  their  kennels. 

Captain  Wilfrid,  the  old  grandfather,  who 
had  been  asleep  in  an  adjoining  room,  came 
peering  out  into  the  lighted  room  in  his  flow- 
ing night-robe,  and  holding  one  of  the  two- 
handed  swords  straight  out  before  him,  as  if 
to  clear  a road,  or  to  impale  an  intruder. 

“ Arthur,  my  son,  come  to  my  arms  ! Let 
my  old  eyes  feast  on  your  goodly  form.  I 
met  you  with  a sword ; but  it’s  best  to  have 
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one  in  hand  these  times,  when  your  old  neigh- 
bors and  friends  drive  yon  from  your  home. 
God  bless  you,  my  boy ! We  have  you,  and 
what  is  all  the  world  beside?  I shall  not 
complain.  Providence  is  kind  to  us  ; kinder 
than  we  dream. 

The  Captain  was  here  interrupted  by  a great 
commotion  at  the  door,  as  a stentorian  voice 
cried : 

“ Blast  my  old  heyes ! Drive  ^ im  out. 
Captain.  Charge  ^ im  with  the  bag-e-nut. 
’Ere’s  the  firelock,  with  the  scythe  tied  hon  for 
a bag-e-nut.” 

It’s  Arthur,  Wilkinson.  There  is  no 
enemy  this  time,”  said  the  Captain. 

“ Oh,  bless  my  old  heyes  ! so  ’e  be  ; ” and 
the  bluff  old  Englishman  marched  in.  He 
was  still  holding  the  rusty  firelock  with  the 
sc3^the  bound  to  it,  which  might  have  done 
him,  or  some  one,  infinite  harm  had  not  Arthur 
taken  it  in  one  hand,  while  he  grasped  with 
the  other  the  hand  of  the  honest  old  fellow. 

“ Wilkinson,  3^our  heart  is  all  right,  if  you 
did  set  the  dogs  on  me  when  I came  home  be- 
fore, and  meet  me  this  time  with  both  dogs 
and  a gun,”  laughed  Arthur. 

“Ar-thur?  Ar-thur?  To  be  sure!”  re- 
torted Wilkinson,  still  looking  as  if  he  doubted 
his  own  word. 

A grizzled,  woolly  head  was  now  thrust  in  at 
the  door,  and  old  Caesar  stepped  forw^ard  to  greet 
Arthur.  When  he  came  into  the  full  light 
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of  the  room,  and  saw  the  tall  Indian  standing 
there,  he  in  voluntarily  put  both  hands,  which 
he  was  holding  out,  on  the  top  of  his  own  head, 
and,  as  he  fled  behind  the  Captain,  he  cried, 
“ Me  no  lose  scalp,  Massa.’^ 

Half  a dozen  other  woolly  heads  which  had 
appeared  at  the  door,  now  as  suddenly  disap- 
peared, and  a scampering  of  bare  feet  was 
heard. 

“It’s  I,  just  the  same,  Caesar,”  laughed 
Arthur. 

“ He  be  Massa’s  laugh,  shore ; ” said  old 
Caesar  as  he  peered  out  from  behind  the  Cap- 
tain. “ The  Lawd  bress  Cap’n  Wilfrid.  The 
Lawd  bress  the  laugh  of  Massa  Arthur,”  he 
said  very  solemnly,  as  he  backed  out  of  the 
door  with  one  of  his  most  courtly  bows ; but 
he  still  held  his  scalp  on  with  both  hands.  He 
went  back  to  his  cabin,  and  was  followed  by 
the  loud  laugh  of  ‘ Massa  Arthur,  and  the  pat- 
tering feet  of  the  other  members  of  his  family. 

“ Arthur,  my  child,  come  to  the  fire.  You 
are  wet  and  cold,  and  I know  must  be  almost 
famished.” 

“Yes,  mother  dear,  I was  all  those  things ; 
but  my  heart  is  so  warmed  by  seeing  your  dear 
face,  and  grandfather’s  grand  loving  smile, 
that  I feel  just  as  I did  when  I came  from  the 
wilderness  and  found  my  home.” 

“ Ah,  poor  boy  ! ” said  his  mother  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  “ This  time  you  did  not  find  your 
home.” 
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“ Home  is  where  mother  is.’’ 

“Well,  father,  take  Arthur  into  your  room 
— 3"ou  will  have  to  share  it  with  him,  our 
quarters  are  so  small — and  get  him  into  some 
dr}^  clothes.” 

“ There ! ” cried  Arthur,  as  he  returned  to 
the  fire,  “ I feel  quite  civilized  at  once.  But 
you  cannot  imagine  w^hat  I have  been  able  to 
do,  and  where  I have  been  able  to  go,  just  be- 
cause I can  be  an  Indian.  The  English  are 
ready  to  hire  an  Indian  to  do  anything  and 
ever3^thing  ; and  many  a sovereign  have  I re- 
ceived from  them,  while  all  the  time  I was 
getting  information  for  my  country.” 

“ Isn’t  that — isn’t  that  acting  as  a — as  a spy, 
my  boy  ? Isn’t  there  great  danger  in  going 
into  the  camp  of  the  enem3"  ? ” 

“Yes,  mother;  but  don’t  let  it  spoil  your 
good  looks,  for  it  doesn’t  my  appetite.  Some 
of  mother’s  cooking,  with  real  corn  cake,  is 
something  I have  not  had  in  eight  years.” 

“ I do  nearly  all  my  own  cooking  now, 
Arthur.  Hannah  helps  me  some,  but  we  all 
have  so  much  to  do  here  to  get  read3^  for  win- 
ter. I was  sitting  up  knitting  stockings  for 
father  when  you  came  to-night.  But  did  I 
not  hear  Wild  Wing?  She  has  not  been  here 
for  a week.” 

“ She  brought  me,  or  I should  not  be  here,” 
replied  Arthur.  “ She  seems  to  be  the  same 
wild  thing.” 

“ She  is  wilder.  No  one  can  get  near  her. 
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Ever  since  we  came  here,  some  months  ago, 
she  will  stay  around  a day  or  two,  and  then 
will  be  gone  for  a week  sometimes.  She 
always  has  feed  in  a box,  and  Caesar  made  a 
shed  for  her.  I miss  the  dear  thing  so  much, 
because  no  one  can  do  for  her  but  you.” 

She  found  me  to-night  when  I was  sick 
and  all  disheartened.  I never  felt  so  bad  in 
all  my  life.  I had  been  longing  for  home  so 
long,  that  it  broke  my  heart  when  I got  there 
and  found  home  a fort  for  the  enemy.  But 
Wild  Wing  brought  me  here  to  this  home  and 
good  cheer.  It’s  a feast  fit  for  a king — or 
an  American  freeman,  which  is  better  still. 
Mother,  dear,  I have  had  such  a feast ! Five 
years  of  fasting  have  given  me  an  appetite  for 
mother’s  meals,  and  the  joys  of  home.” 

“ My  poor  boy ! We  planned  so  long  for 
your  home-coming — and  to  think  it  should  be 
in  a cabin  ! ” 

“ This  is  a free  man’s  castle,  mother.  It  is 
the  price  we  pay  for  our  rights.  A cabin,  with 
liberty,  is  better  than  a castle  without  it.  Our 
American  spirits  will  never  submit  to  unequal 
rights — to  a privileged  class. 

“ But,  mother,  I must  kiss  you  good-night, 
or  it  will  soon  be  good-morning.” 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


REMINISCENCE. 

The  morrow  proved  to  be  a beautiful  au- 
tumnal day.  After  a Hearty  breakfast,  Arthur, 
His  grandfather,  and  His  mother,  went  down  to 
a bubbling  spring,  a short  distance  away,  and 
sat  beneath  the  giant  pine  that  grew  near  it. 
Its  aroma,  and  the  soft  sighing  of  the  wind 
among  its  tasseled  branches,  harmonized  with 
the  song  of  the  mocking-bird,  which  was 
caroling  a melody  matchless  in  its  sweetness. 

“ Ah,  mother,  such  a beautiful  land  of  sun- 
shine and  songbirds  ! What  a heaven  of 
happiness  this  goodly  land  provides!  It  is 
marred  only  by  the  passions  of  man.” 

“ Yes,  Arthur,  that  is  very  true.  Just  think ! 
One  of  our  old  neighbors  was  the  one  to  head 
the  party  to  drive  us  from  our  home.  Father 
had  shown  him  every  kindness,  and  lent  him 
money  when  he  had  bad  luck.  He  joined  the 
royalists,  and,  to  repay  us  for  our  kindness, 
has  taken  our  home  and  driven  us  to  the 
woods.” 

“ Who  was  this  kind  neighbor  ? ” asked 
Arthur  in  a tone  of  ironical  eagerness. 
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“ Our  old  neighbor,  Vickers,  who  lived 
across  the  river. 

“ The  father  of  Victoria  Vickers  ? 

‘‘Yes,  replied  the  mother;  “ Victoria 
Vickers^  father. 

^ “ Why,  she  is  the — I suppose  I should  say 
girl,^’  said  Arthur,  “ the — the  girl  who  tried 
to  kiss  me  the  morning  I came  home  from  the 
wilderness.  She  must  have  been  thirty-three.” 

“ She  was  thirty-three,”  said  his  mother. 
“We  went  to  school  together.  She  had  made 
soft  eyes  at  your  grandfather  for  several  years 
before  you  came  home,  and  I suppose  she 
thought  to  take  you  fresh  from  the  wilder- 
ness.” 

“ Then  she  was  stooping  to  conquer  me 
with  sort  of  a grandmother’s  kiss?” 

“ She  never  forgave  your  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  her  charms,”  remarked  Captain  Wil- 
frid. She  set  her  mind  on  having  Woodhull 
at  any  cost.  She  would  take  it  with,  or  with- 
out, the  Captain — and  now  she  has  it  without. 
Were  I twenty — yes,  ten — years  younger,  I 
would  have  my  home  back  in  short  notice. 
But,  at  my  age,  it  is  best  to  give  up  the 
thought  of  war.  Peace  is  preferable — peace 
at  any  price.  No,  no ! ” thundered  the  old 
man,  as  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  paced  up 
and  down  the  path  by  the  spring.  “No;  not 
peace ! I cannot  fight.  I thought  to  be 
neutral,  personally  ; but  that  cannot  be.  My 
heart  burns  for  my  country.  I know  the  feel- 
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ing  of  wrong  and  oppression.  Peace  is  prefer- 
able; but  liberty  and  right  must  prevail. 
Men  who  have  tasted  of  real  freedom,  can 
never  be  conquered.^’ 

“ That  is  just  the  way  I look  at  it,  grand- 
father,^^ replied  Arthur.  “You  be  patient.  I 
can  fight,  and  I will.  I have  no  love  of  war. 
I have  never  fired  a gun  at  the  enemy  yet,  and 
have  had  no  personal  encounter ; but  I have 
crippled  the  enemy  in  many  ways.  A hun- 
dred times  I have  been  in  their  camps.  I 
have  always  been  able  to  give  our  army  timely 
warning  of  an  attack,  and  have  saved  many  a 
detachment  from  surprise.  We  will  win  in 
this  war,  and  Woodhull  will  not  be  left  to 
Victoria  Vickers.  But  did  you  not  save  any- 
thing, grandfather?” 

“ Yes,  my  son.  I was  wise  enough  for  that. 
I sold  most  of  the  cattle  and  stock,  and  got 
them  into  hard  cash.  It  is  where  it  will  be 
safe.  Only  your  mother  and  I know  where  it 
is.  I will  show  you,  so  that  if  anything  hap- 
pens to  us,  you  may  find  it.  We  saved  the 
little  furniture  we  have  here,  and  the  priceless, 
old,  rusty,  English  relics.  But  I think  less 
and  less  of  the  trophies  of  war.  So  much  of 
the  world  has  been  portioned  out  to  those  who 
were  the  chief  robbers.  God  made  the  world 
for  the  people,  and  man  should  have  the  fruits 
of  his  toil ; should  have  a home,  and  a right 
to  enjoy  its  blessings  with  full  freedom  and 
independence.” 
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“We  will  win  all  our  rights,  grandfather,” 
said  Arthur.  “ The  Americans  are  uncon- 
querable. We  will  drive  from  our  soil  every 
foreigner  who  does  not  love  the  proud  title  of 
an  American  above  all  else.” 

“You  have  had  an  eventful  life,  my  boy,” 
said  the  mother.  “You  wrote  me  about  the 
English  lady  whose  life  you  saved,  and  that 
she  was  coming  to  America.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  her  ? ” 

“ Yes,  mother.  She  came  to  America.” 

“ To  America!  ” echoed  the  mother  in  great 
surprise,  “ I supposed,  from  what  you  wrote, 
that  she  belonged  to  the  nobility.  What 
would  bring  a titled  person  here  ? ” 

“ Love  of  liberty  in  this  case.” 

“ Does  my  son  mean  love  and  liberty  ? ” 
said  the  mother  in  an  insinuating  tone.  “ I 
cannot  see  why  a lady  of  quality  would  care 
to  come  to  this  land  in  these  troublous  times. 
What  may  her  rank  be  ? ” 

“ She  is  the  daughter  of  one  of  England’s 
greatest  dukes,”  replied  Arthur. 

“You  surprise  me  more  and  more.  Arthur, 
have  you  heard  of  her  since  she  came  to 
America  ?” 

“I  have  heard  from  her,  mother;  but  I 
have  never  seen  her.” 

Something  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  more 
than  in  his  words,  told  to  her  heart  the  tale  of 
romance.  A mother’s  heart  is  ever  jealous 
of  the  affection  of  an  idolized  son,  and  she 
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now  thought,  for  the  first  time,  that  her  son’s 
affections  were  to  be  divided  with  another. 

Did  you  expect  to  see  her  here  ? ” asked 
his  mother  with  judicial  calmness. 

I did,  mother.  I have  risked  my  life  a 
hundred  times  in  hopes  to  see  her.  I have 
often  felt  that  I would  almost  give  life  itself 
to  hear  from  her.” 

“ Is  my  son  wise  in  this  ? I have  thought 
him  wise  beyond  his  years,  or  beyond  those  of 
most  men.  He  has  such  an  air  of  educated 
good  breeding,  and  talks  so  patriotic  and 
learned — even  more  than  father  here,  whom  I 
have  always  looked  up  to  as  an  educated 
gentleman — that  I expected  him  to  be  most 
judicious  in  all  things,  and  especially  in  the 
thought  of  any  family  alliance.” 

“ Is  love  only  a judicious  sentiment, 
mother  ? ” asked  Arthur  passionately.  “ Could 
I help  loving  this,  the  most  beautiful  and  lov- 
able woman  that  I ever  saw?  From  the  first 
moment  I saw  her,  I would  have  given  my  life 
for  her.  Then  I had  the  happiness  to  save 
her  life,  and  learned  that  she  had  loved  me 
for  a year.  Her  father  had  pledged  her  in 
marriage  to  an  old  man,  cruel,  heartless,  un- 
principled, and  hateful  to  her  sight.  You 
should  have  seen  the  crafty  old  villain — as  I 
did — enraged  and  foiled.  He  looked  like  a 
toothless  wolf  cheated  of  his  prey.” 

“ By  being  judicious,  Arthur,  I only  meant 
as  to  your  future  happiness.  A lady  bred  in 
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all  the  luxury  of  rank,  would  Hardly  make  a 
good  mate  for  my  son,  who,  although  he  is 
the  peer  of  any  man,  is  at  present  possessed 
of  not  much  more  than  his  bow  and  arrows. 
The  little  that  grandfather  has  saved  from 
the  wreck  of  our  home,  will  all  be  needed, 
when  the  war  is  over,  to  make  him  comfort- 
able.’’ 

“ There  is  no  need  of  thinking  of  that  now, 
mother,”  replied  Arthur.  “ For  five  years,  I 
have  used  every  endeavor  to  ascertain  the 
whereabouts  of  this  girl.  I have  endured 
every  privation,  have  traveled  thousands  of 
miles,  have  time  and  again  entered  the  camp 
of  the  enemy,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  her.” 

“Why  do  you  think  she  ever  came  to 
America?  ” 

“ I received  one  letter,  addressed  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  army.  It  was  written  in 
terms  that  no  one  but  myself  could  under- 
stand, and  asked  that  I would  not  reply  or  try 
to  find  her.  She  said  that  she  would  ever  be 
true  to  me  ; and  that,  when  the  war  was  ended, 
she  would  find  me  if  I were  still  alive  ; and, 
if  I had  fallen  in  the  defense  of  my  country, 
that  she  would  still  in  fidelity  honor  my 
memory.” 

“ Then,  my  son,  if  she  desired  you  not  to 
try  to  see  her,  or  to  hear  from  her,  why  have 
you  run  such  needless  risk?” 

“ Ask  a man  why  he  can  be  wise  in  every- 
thing but  love  ? ” laughed  Arthur.  “ It  led 
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me  where  I could  do  my  country  most  service, 
so  I have  let  my  love  lead  me  to  daring. 
Really,  I have  lived  like  an  Indian  so  long, 
that  the  risk  never  occurs  to  me.  To  come 
here,  and  be  like  a civilized  being,  is  almost 
like  going  to  paradise,  or  a strange  world.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 


PARTISANS. 

Arthur  remained  at  home  for  a week,  and 
enjoyed  to  the  full  every  hour  spent  with  his 
mother  and  grandfather.  As  he  had  never 
been  enrolled  as  a soldier,  but  was  simply  a 
volunteer,  serving  without  commission  or  pay, 
he  felt  that  this  short  time  belonged  to  his 
family. 

The  servants  had  been  told  to  tell  no  one 
that  Arthur  was  at  home  ; and  now,  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  they  were  again  called  to- 
gether and  instructed  by  the  Captain  not  to 
mention,  under  any  condition,  that  he  had 
been  at  home,  or  that  they  had  any  knowledge 
of  his  whereabouts.  Then,  Arthur  took  leave 
of  them  all.  Attired,  as  he  now  was,  in  his 
Indian  costume,  he  looked  the  proud  forest 
chieftain. 

Going  to  the  edge  of  the  small  clearing,  he 
whistled  several  times  in  imitation  of  the  whip- 
poor-will. 

At  the  repeated  call.  Wild  Wing  came  gal- 
loping up,  as  she  had  done  every  evening 
since  he  had  been  at  home,  and  took  from  his 
hand  the  lump  of  salt  that  he  held  for  her. 
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He  stroked  tke  long  silken  mane  wkick  kung 
far  down  on  her  shoulder,  and,  with  a soft 
“ Now,  Wild  Wing  ! It ’s  only  I,  old  girl ! ” 
sprang  lightly  on  her  back  ; then  with  a last 
Farewell,  all ! Farewell,  mother  ! ” he  spoke 
to  the  mare,  and  they  immediately  dashed  off 
into  the  forest. 

At  daybreak,  being  many  a long  mile  from 
where  he  started  the  evening  before,  he  halted 
beside  a stream  where  there  was  good  grazing 
for  Wild  Wing ; and,  slipping  from  her  back, 
left  her  to  secure  her  breakfast,  while  he  went 
into  a small  ravine,  close  at  hand,  built  a fire, 
and  prepared  his  own  frugal  meal.  He  then 
found  a comfortable  place,  screened  from  the 
view  of  passing  or  prying  eyes,  and  spent  the 
day  in  repose. 

When  evening  came  he  prepared  his  supper, 
then  repeated  his  whistle  for  Wild  Wing.  She 
came  at  his  call.  He  learned,  by  following 
her  trail,  that  she  had  been  in  that  vicinity 
all  day,  and  had  only  wandered  far  enough 
to  get  food  and  water.  He  mounted  her  with- 
out saddle  or  bridle,  and,  as  they  dashed  away 
on  another  night’s  journey,  guided  her,  as 
he  always  did,  by  word  and  will. 

Arthur  had  become  so  well  acquainted  with 
this  country,  having  gone  over  it  repeatedly 
to  follow  his  first  wanderings  when  in  search 
of  his  kindred,  that  it  was  now  as  familiar  to 
him  as  were  the  roads  about  his  own  home. 

Eagle  Wing  traveled  thus  for  several 
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nights,  as  a moon  at  the  full  greatly  aided 
him  in  his  journey.  But  he  had  now  arrived 
where  he  desired  to  use  more  caution  in  his 
movements.  Finding  a sheltered  piece  of 
bottom-land  near  a small  river,  where  there 
was  abundant  feed  for  Wild  Wing,  he  spent 
the  day  there.  Being  fully  refreshed,  he  left 
his  solitary  camp  just  after  nightfall,  whistled 
a last  whip-poor-will  call  to  the  mare,  and, 
when  she  came,  caressed  her  sensitive  muzzle 
and  silken  mane  while  he  gave  her  a small 
lump  of  salt,  and  talked  to  her  in  soft  endearing 
tones  as  if  she  were  a being  of  human  intel- 
ligence, and  could  understand  his  every  word. 
She  could,  at  least,  understand  his  wish,  and 
the  words,  the  significance  of  which  he  had 
taught  her,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  his  words  and 
wishes. 

“ Now,  Wild  Wing,  old  girl,  I shall  leave 
you  here,”  he  said.  “ There  is  plenty  of  feed 
and  water.  You  can  enjoy  life  and  take  a 
good  rest.  You  know  how  to  take  care  of 
yourself.  Wild  Wing.  I can’t  tell  how  long 
it  will  be  ; but  when  I come  back  here  and 
call  for  you,  I shall  expect  to  find  you  near 
by.  Now,  Wild  Wing,  be  good.”  She  ca- 
ressed his  hands  with  her  lips,  then  he  turned 
away  and  followed  the  general  course  of  the 
stream  where  there  was  neither  path  nor  trail. 

He  had  advanced  some  miles  across  the 
trackless  country,  for  he  wished  to  reach  a 
road  which  he  knew  crossed  several  miles  to 
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the  south.  As  the  moon  did  not  rise  now  till 
near  midnight,  and  as  he  did  not  even  have 
the  stars  to  aid  him  on  his  way,  as  it  was 
cloudy,  it  had  become  very  dark. 

Suddenly,  he  stopped  and  sniffed  the  air, 
not  unlike  a keen-scented  hunting  dog  ; then 
he  moved  cautiously  a few  paces  further  and 
stood  several  minutes  in  wrapt  attention,  all 
the  while  sniffing  the  light  wind  that  was 
coming  from  in  front  of  him.  Eagle  Wing 
had  scented  smoke.  He  thought  there  could 
be  no  habitation  in  this  wild  region ; but  he 
must  ascertain  whether  it  were  a camp-fire  or 
not. 

He  went  forward  now  with  care.  After  a 
time,  he  came  to  the  brink  of  the  steep  banks 
of  a ravine,  which  sank  down  in  precipitous, 
rocky  ledges.  In  the  bottom  grew  great 
trees,  the  tops  of  which  Eagle  Wing  noted 
were  lower  than  the  ground  on  which  he 
stood.  The  ravine  was  many  rods  in  width, 
and  close  against  the  farther  bank  was  the 
bright  light  of  a camp-fire,  around  which  were 
gathered  many  men  ; for  the  night  was  cold. 
As  near  as  Eagle  Wing  could  determine  there 
were  two  or  three  score  of  them.  Smaller 
fires  were  being  built,  and  the  men  all  seemed 
to  be  busy  about  the  preparation  of  supper. 

This  must  be  a band  of  partisan  patriots, 
thought  Eagle  Wing ; but,  as  he  was  unable 
to  ascertain  with  certainty  at  that  distance,  he 
decided  to  reconnoiter  their  position. 
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He  found  that  a small  creek  whicli  flowed 
through  the  ravine,  joined  the  river  at  one 
end  of  it,  and  that  it  was  by  fording  the  river 
at  this  place  that  the  party  had  entered  their 
place  of  concealment.  At  least  one  or  two  of 
the  latest  ones  entered  the  ravine  by  this 
means,  and  left  the  sentry  posted  across  the 
river. 

He  was  now  certain  that  this  was  a band 
under  some  one  of  the  partisan  leaders  who 
were  fighting  for  their  country,  and  that  they 
had  come  here  to  encamp,  where  they  were 
concealed  from  view  and  well  protected  by  the 
precipitous  walls  of  the  ravine. 

In  spite  of  the  danger  of  being  mistaken  for 
a prowling  enemy,  and  being  summarily  shot, 
Bagle  Wing,  having  a desire  to  ascertain  the 
full  strength  of  their  position,  and  who  the 
leader  might  be,  managed  with  great  difficulty 
to  descend  the  face  of  the  cliffs  to  the  river, 
and,  crossing  the  mouth  of  the  ravine,  passed 
within  a few  yards  of  a sentry  posted  there, 
who  was  depending  upon  his  ears  rather  than 
his  eyes,  to  detect  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

Eagle  Wing  had  intended  to  cross  to  the 
bank  of  the  ravine  ; but,  finding  it  possible 
to  pass  the  sentry  unobserved,  he  went  up  the 
valley,  and  was  soon  lying  on  his  face  behind 
a great  poplar  tree,  within  hearing  of  the  men 
about  the  camp-fires. 

There  was  plenty  of  jollity  and  laughter  in 
camp,  and  many  a rough  jest  passed  from  lip 
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to  Hp ; and,  although  it  soon  developed,  from 
the  conversation,  that  the  only  fare  for  supper 
was  a bag  of  sweet  potatoes,  these  were  being 
roasted  and  eaten  in  great  glee. 

“ See  here.  Bill ! ’’  cried  one  burly  fellow, 
drawing  a roasted  potato  from  the  fire,  “ This 
is  big  enough  for  a ham.  By  jinks ! it  is  a 
ham  ; and  he  shouted  and  laughed  with  the 
others.  Then,  stopping  his  merriment  sud- 
denly, he  deftly  rolled  the  potato  upon  a bit 
of  clean  bark,  and,  running  to  the  foot  of  a 
tree,  a little  apart,  where  a small,  wiry  man 
was  seated  in  silent  meditation,  removed  his 
hat  and  made  a military  salute  as  he  said : 

Here,  Captain  Marion,  this  is  the  best  one 
in  the  bag.  I have  named  it  a ham.  IM 
make  it  a whole  hog,  if  I could  ; and  if  there^s 
one  of  that  kind  of  vegetables  within  twenty 
miles  of  here,  he’ll  be  roasted  for  your  supper 
to-morrow  night.” 

The  Captain  smiled,  bowed  his  thanks,  and 
silently  ate  his  meal  of  roasted  sweet  potato. 

Ah,  he’s  a hero ! He’s  a leader ! With 
such  men,  we  will  win  back  our  firesides,” 
thought  Eagle  Wing,  as  he  quietly  slipped 
away  up  the  valley. 

After  walking  half  a mile,  he  found  that  the 
vale  narrowed  down  to  a ravine  up  which  two 
horses  could  be  ridden  abreast  to  the  higher 
land  above,  where  the  stream  which  ran  through 
it  wound  out  into  the  open  ; and  that  here  the 
banks  could  be  easily  ascended. 
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No  sentry  was  posted  here ; or,  at  least,  he 
saw  none,  and  wondered  at  it ; for  a superior 
force  could  surprise,  pen  up,  and  cut  off  this 
little  band,  if  it  could  be  prevented  from  com- 
ing out  this  way  and  were  attacked  in  front. 

To  make  sure  that  this  was  the  only  means 
of  exit  from  this  enclosed  vale,  he  went  care- 
fully down  the  bank  opposite  that  which  he 
had  just  traversed.  He  found  no  place  where 
it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  escape  from 
the  vale,  unless  they  went  across  the  river,  or 
up  the  ravine. 

He  had  left  the  vale  and  was  walking  along 
the  river,  on  the  side  opposite  that  from  which 
the  band  had  entered  the  valley,  as  they  had 
crossed  the  river,  his  mind  intent  upon  what 
he  had  just  discovered,  when  half  a dozen  men 
rose  from  a thicket  but  a few  yards  away,  and 
called  to  him  to  halt,  and  at  the  same  time 
presented  their  loaded  muskets. 

This  was  the  first  ambush  into  which  Eagle 
Wing  had  ever  allowed  himself  to  be  led.  His 
mind  had  been  so  occupied  with  the  safety  of 
others  that  he  had  entirely  neglected  his 
own. 

“ Quiet  now ! ” cried  the  leader  as  he  ad- 
vanced with  a ready  pistol.  “ No  outcry,  or 
you  are  a dead  man.  Blamed  if  he  ain^t  an 
Injun ! ’’  he  exclaimed,  as  he  recoiled  a step  or 
two.  What  can  an  Injun  be  doing  here- 
abouts ? Do  you  belong  to  any  of  these 
skulking  bands  ? 
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Eagle  Wing’s  reply  was  in  tlie  Tuscarora 
tongue,  of  whicli  the  man  had  no  knowledge. 

“ Bind  his  hands,  and  bring  him  along,”  he 
called  gruffly  to  his  men,  who  advanced  to  do 
his  bidding ; and  he  exhibited  great  bravado 
when  this  was  done,  and  his  followers  were 
again  at  his  side. 

“ I don’t  suppose  we  need  to  hang  him 
here,”  he  said.  “We  have  learned  where  the 
old  fox  is  hid  and  might  as  well  get  to  camp.” 

Eagle  Wing  was  driven  ahead  of  them  a 
mile  or  more,  till  they  came  to  where  the 
horses  were  secured. 

“ Now,  you  renegade  Injun,”  cried  the 
leader,  mounting  and  taking  hold  of  a rope 
attached  to  the  cords  which  bound  Eagle 
Wing’s  hands  behind  him,  “ you  can  jabber 
Injun,  and  take  honest  men’s  scalps.  If  you 
know  what  I say,  get  on  ahead  of  me  on  a 
lively  trot.  If  you  don’t  keep  out  of  the  way, 
I shall  shoot  you  before  we  reach  camp,  and 
save  trouble  afterwards.” 

“ No  man  can  run  with  his  hands  tied  tight 
behind  him,”  called  one  of  the  men  in  a tone 
of  commiseration. 

“ Well,  tie  ’em  in  front  of  him  then,”  called 
the  leader  with  an  oath,  “ and  put  the  rope 
around  his  neck.  I have  the  other  end  fast- 
ened to  the  saddle,  and  I think  he  will  get 
there  as  soon  as  I do.  He  might  as  well  get 
used  to  a rope,  for  the  Captain  will  order  him 
hanged  at  any  rate.” 
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The  horses  were  now  urged  into  a sharp 
trot,  and  Eagle  Wing,  knowing  the  useless- 
ness of  anything  but  submission,  ran  at  the 
side  of  the  horse  because  he  could  well  do 
nothing  else. 

This  smart  gait  was  maintained  for  half  an 
hour,  then  the  riders  passed  over  a ridge  of 
ground  and  saw  several  camp-fires  in  the 
valley  below. 

“ There’s  our  supper ! ” called  the  leader. 
“ Now  for  a gallop.  Perhaps  I can  save  the 
trouble  of  hanging  this  scalp-peeler.” 

Eagle  Wing  had  all  the  time  thought  that 
there  was  something  familiar  about  the  voice 
of  this  man,  and  he  now  recognized  him  as 
one  of  his  old  neighbors,  a man  who  had  been 
at  his  birthday  party  before  he  left  for  college, 
and  one  who  had  been  entertained  at  his  house 
many  a time. 

The  horses  were  spurred  into  a gallop,  and 
dashed  furiously  down  the  long  incline. 

The  recognition  of  this  man  who  had  shared 
the  hospitality  of  his  own  home,  so  nerved 
Eagle  Wing  that  he  felt  he  would  rather  die 
in  the  race  than  be  beaten  by  one  who  would 
treat  a human  being  in  so  inhuman  a man- 
ner, and  he  flew  down  the  long  slope  well 
abreast  of  the  horseman. 

Whoop  ! hurrah  ! ” shouted  the  horseman 
as  they  dashed  up  to  the  camp-fire.  “ Here 
we  come,  running  in  a red  scalp-peeler  to  be 
hanged.” 
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This  is  a fine  way  to  come  in  from  a secret 
mission/’  said  the  colonel  of  the  troop  in  a 
tone  of  ironical  scorn,  as  he  and  some  other 
officers  came  forward. 

“ Shepherd,  when  will  yon  learn  discre- 
tion?” said  another  officer,  as  he  stepped  up 
to  the  horse’s  head  where  Eagle  Wing  was 
standing.  ‘‘You  are  energetic  and  faithful, 
but  you  lose  your  senses.  If  you  wanted  to 
hang  this  Indian,  why  didn’t  you  hang  him? 
but  make  less  noise  about  it.  You  have  got 
the  reptile  here  now,  and  I suppose  we  will 
have  to  dispose  of  him — shoot  his  scalp-locks 
off,  or  do  it  in  some  other  genteel  way  ; but 
not  till  after  supper.  I have  ridden  hard  all 
day,  and  don’t  want  my  supper  spoiled. 

“ What  did  you  find  out.  Shepherd  ? ” 

“The  old  fox  is  in  his  hole  over  there  by 
the  river,  and  we  can  bag  him  alive.” 

“ Do  you  mean  it  ? Have  you  found  him  ? ” 
cried  he  and  the  colonel  in  the  same  breath, 
in  tones  of  surprised  excitement.  “ If  we  get 
him  this  time,  it  means  fifty  guineas  for  you. 
Shepherd  ; but  you  have  run  the  risk  of  spoil- 
ing it  all  just  for  the  sake  of  shouting  over 
the  capture  of  a miserable  red  varlet.  I al- 
ways did  hate  an  Indian.  I hate  the  name  ; ” 
and  he  followed  it  with  an  oath.  ^ “ I would 
hang,  or  shoot,  the  whole  of  them.  Tie  him 
securely  to  that  tree  there,  and  come  and  tell 
us  all  about  what  you  learned  on  your  scout- 
ing expedition.  Yes ; tie  him  to  that  tree 
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there.  It  will  spoil  my  appetite ; but  I have 
some  good  wine,  and  I can  feast  my  wrath 
while  I drink  it.^^ 

“ This  red  renegade  looks  twenty  years 
older  than  he  did  when  we  took  him,  back 
there  on  the  hill,”  observed  Shepherd,  as  he 
loosened  the  rope  from  his  saddle  and  turned 
to  lead  him  to  the  tree. 

You  might  look  older,  if  you  had  been 
dragged  across  the  country  at  a gallop,  with 
your  neck  tied  to  a saddle,”  laughed  the 
officer.  He  has  got  a great  head  of  hair.  I 
never  saw  but  one  head  of  hair  that  looked 
like  that.  Bah  1 tie  him  to  the  tree  before  I 
order  him  shot  at  once,”  he  said  fiercely. 

As  soon  as  Eagle  Wing  heard  this  officer 
speak,  he  recognized  him  as  Lawrence  Lester  ; 
and  the  colonel  who  had  first  reprimanded  the 
man,  he  knew  was  Tarleton.  He  had  in- 
stantly dropped  his  chin ; his  cheeks  had  hol- 
lowed as  if  with  age  ; his  head  and  shoulders 
had  drooped — indeed,  the  whole  form  of  this 
athlete  had  so  transformed  itself,  in  the  space 
of  a moment,  that  this  old  enemy,  who  would 
have  given  everything  he  ever  hoped  to  pos 
sess  for  the  knowledge  that  he  had  him  in  his 
power,  only  noticed  that  he  had  a wonderful 
wealth  of  hair.  But  it  was  longer  than  he 
had  ever  seen  Wilfrid  wear  it;  so  he  allowed 
the  man  that,  in  his  bitterest  moments,  be 
considered  had  been  the  cause  of  cheating 
him  out  of  all  the  prizes  of  life,  to  stand  tied 
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to  a tree  within  a few  yards  of  his  camp- 
fire. 

“ We  have  them  in  their  hole/’  said  the 
scout  Shepherd,  as  he  continued  his  narrative. 
“ With  a party  to  head  them  off  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  ravine,  and  another  to  go  around 
and  close  in  on  them  from  below,  we  can  take 
them  all  alive.” 

“ Little  good  that  will  do  them.  Shepherd,” 
replied  Tarleton.  “We  have  had  trouble 
enough  over  that  band  of  outlaws,  and  we  will 
give  them  Tarleton  quarter.  Why  need  you 
look  so  glum.  Captain  Lester?  ” he  continued. 
“We  have  lively  work  for  to-night,  and  good 
wine  for  supper.” 

“ This  is  the  only  good  wine  I’ve  had  in  a 
year,”  retorted  Lester.  “ There’s  nothing  in 
this  accursed  country  but  wind  and  water.” 

“ You  have  little  cause  to  complain  of  this 
fine  old  port.  It  has  been  seasoning  half  a 
century  at  least.  With  wine  like  this  from 
Woodhull,  and  the  smiles  of  your  beautiful 
cousin,  what  reason  have  you  to  look  gloomy, 
or  to  repine,”  remarked  Colonel  Tarleton,  as 
he  leisurely  drank  off  the  last  of  the  contents 
of  the  bottle. 

“Smiles?  Ho,  ho,  ho!  Smiles?”  roared 
Shepherd.  “ You  should  have  seen  the  black 
frown  on  her  angry  face  as  she  literally  drove 
him  from  the  house,”  was  the  coarse  and  un- 
feeling jest  of  the  inferior  officer. 

With  a mighty  oath,  Lester  sprang  to  his 
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feet,  his  unsheathed  sword  flashing  in  the 
camp-fire,  as  he  cried : 

“Yon  brute ! I have  told  yon  before  not 
to  take  liberty  with  my  affairs  ; and,  by  heav- 
ens ! yon  have  opened  your  mouth  for  the  last 
time.  I will  run  you  through  as  I would  that 
red  dog  there,  were  it  not  for  soiling  my  good 
sword  with  his  red  blood.  But  nothing  shall 
save  you ! ” 

Shepherd,  at  the  first  move,  had  sprung 
away  among  the  trees. 

“ Desist ! ” 

This  was  the  one  word  uttered  by  Tarleton 
in  a ringing  tone  of  command,  and  Lester 
turned  and  went  back  to  his  seat  by  the  camp- 
fire. 

“ Let  your  personal  affronts  cool  themselves, 
at  least  till  we  are  well  through  with  our  en- 
terprise, Captain  Lester.  He  is  the  one  man 
who  can  lead  us  to  this  goodly  game  to-night.” 

“He  is  one  of  my  men.  Colonel  Tarleton, 
and  the  dirty  American  dog  presumes  on  his 
American  spirit  of  eqiiality  to  insult  his  bet- 
ters. I will  make  him  scalp  that  Indian  alive 
in  the  morning,  and  then  I will  have  the  dog 
shot.” 

“ A wise  officer  doesn’t  proclaim  his  venge- 
ance in  advance,”  remarked  the  colonel.  “ The 
moon  is  now  up,  and  it  will  be  sufficiently 
light  for  our  night^s  work. 

“ All  hands  to  horse ! ” 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  this  large  body 
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of  troops,  under  the  dignified  title  of  Tarle- 
ton’s  Legion,  had  mounted  and  ridden  away. 

Eagle  Wing,  who  had  been  bound  to  the 
tree,  but  a few  yards  from  the  ofidcers,  during 
all  this  colloquy,  had  never  been  so  surprised 
in  his  life  as  he  was  to  learn  that  Lawrence 
Lester,  now  captain  in  Colonel  Tarleton^s 
troop,  had  been  at  his  old  home,  Woodhull, 
and  had  been  drinking  the  wine  that  his 
grandfather  had  prized  so  much  for  half  a 
century,  the  wine  which  he  had  brought  from 
England  with  him  when  he  came  to  this 
country,  and  had  kept  for  rare  occasions,  or  in 
case  of  sickness.  Yes ; there  was  the  pecul- 
iar old  bottle  flung  nearly  at  his  feet.  A few 
drops  of  the  precious  beverage  had  even 
splashed  on  his  dress,  and  the  aroma  came  to 
him  fresh  from  the  far-away  home. 

The  cousin — the  beautiful  cousin,  her  face 
covered  with  the  black  frowns  of  hatred  ? Who 
could  this  be  but  Isi — his  beloved  Isi — the 
queen  of  his  heart — the  most  beautiful  being 
in  all  the  world  ? 

Oh,  how  his  bonds — the  first  in  all  his  free 
life — cut  into  the  flesh  ! What  a feeling  of 
helpless,  impotent  rage  filled  his  soul!  He 
here,  powerless,  when  there  was  so  much  that 
only  he  could  do!  Why  must  fate  be  so 
cruel  ? 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


LEARNING  TO  LIVE. 

One  evening  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1776,  a young  woman  was  walking  up 
the  winding  roadway  that  led  through  the 
upper  part  of  the  island  where  the  city  of  New 
York  is  located.  That  part  of  the  great  city 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  finest  residences, 
was  then  but  sparsely  settled  by  small  farmers 
and  poor  tradesmen.  The  city  had,  at  that 
day,  hardly  grown  beyond  the  bounds  of  what 
is  now  the  denser  downtown  business  portion. 

She  was  dressed  in  plain  garments,  and  had 
the  appearance  of  a young  governess,  or  a 
daughter  of  one  of  the  better  tradesmen.  She 
wore  a veil,  and  carried  in  her  hand  a much- 
worn,  old-style,  leather  traveling  case. 

She  turned  off  the  main  thoroughfare  upon 
a side  road,  and  finally  came  to  a neat  cottage, 
which  was  set  in  the  midst  of  a mite  of  a flower 
garden  that  seemed  to  be  one  mass  of  bloom. 

The  time  being  August,  the  grass  and  herb- 
age by  the  roadside  was  brown  and  dust- 
covered.  But  here,  in  this  little  garden,  all 
was  freshness  and  life,  and  it  was  too  evident 
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She  watched  the  busy  figure  at  work, 
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what  made  this  spot  bloom  like  the  rose.  A 
sturdy,  middle-aged  woman,  square-built  and 
strong,  of  less  than  the  medium  height,  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  paths  that  ran  among 
the  maze  of  flower  beds,  watering-pot  in  hand, 
giving  them  all  a generous  shower. 

The  girl  stopped  at  the  edge  of  the  garden, 
and  leaned  upon  a rude  fence  as  if  weary,  while 
she  watched  the  busy  little  figure  at  work. 

Oh,  you  darling,  dark-eyed  pansies ! you 
shall  have  a drink, she  said  in  a cooing, 
cheery  voice,  as  if  talking  to  a group  of  child- 
ren, and  then  she  went  on  talking  to  group 
after  group.  “You  poor  marigolds  ! you  do 
want  a drink  too;  and  the  phlox,  and  the 
pinks,  and  poppies — you  darling  butterflies  ! 
- — and  the  petunias  and  mignonette.  There 
now!  You  have  all  had  a drink  and  a good 
bath  after  this  hot  day — all  but  these  sweet 
peas  that  never  know  when  they  have  had 
enough.  They  want  more  than  all  the  rest. 
And  you,  you  poor  burnt  hedge,  you  only  got 
the  drops  from  the  others.  You  shall  have  a 
whole  water-pot  all  by  yourself.” 

“ Aunt  Eliza,  may  I have  a little  water  too  ? ” 
called  the  girl,  who  now  advanced  to  the  gate- 
way. 

“ Oh,  mercy  me  1 The  Lord  be  praised  1 It 
must  be  an  angel,  for  it  is  an  angeks  voice. 
Can  it  be  my  angel  Isi  ? ” cried  the  sturdy 
little  woman,  as  she  dropped  her  water-pot,  ran 
down  the  path,  and  threw  her  arms  about  the 
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girl.  “ Wlierever  did  you  come  from  ? How 
did  you  get  to  this  far-away  land  ? Can  it  be 
you,  my  angel  ? Did  you  come  clear  here  now  to 
see  your  poor  Aunt  Eliza  ? I never  could  have 
believed  it.  I doubt  my  eyes  now.  Let  me 
kiss  you  again,  dear.  And  you  walked  ? 
Where  did  you  come  from  ? Oh,  dear  me  ! I 
am  all  out  of  breath,  you  surprised  me  so. 
Come  right  in,  my  angel  Isi,  and  sit  down  on 
this  little  porch. 

“ Now,  dearie.  I’ll  take  your  bonnet  and 
veil,  and  the  jacket  you  have  on  your  arm,  and 
the  hand  satchel.  There,  dearie ! now  just  sit 
in  my  poor  old  chair  and  smell  the  posies, 
while  I run  and  call  Josephine.  Sfie’s  in  the 
kitchen  making  tea  for  supper.  Uncle  Tom- 
my ’ll  be  home  from  his  work  presently,  and 
then  you  shall  have  tea. 

Oh,  mercy  me,  I’m  quite  done  up  ! ” cried 
Aunt  Eliza  as  she  came  back  after  putting 
away  the  girl’s  things.  “ My  Lady  Isi,  I was 
so  flustrated  and  taken  by  surprise,  that  I 
didn’t  give  you  a chance  to  say  a word,  after 
you  asked  for  water  at  the  gate.  Here’s  a 
glass,  my  angel.  Drink  it,  then  just  tell  your 
old  nurse  everything.  You  seem  just  like  my 
own  little  girl.  From  the  time  you  were  three 
weeks  old  till  you  were  thirteen  years,  I 
cared  for  you  every  day  of  your  sweet  life. 
You  are  just  the  age  to  a day  of  my  own  little 
girl — but,  mercy  me  ! I am  all  the  time  think- 
ing of  that  happy  olden  time.  My  little  girl 
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is  as  large  as  you,  and  taller,  but  not  so  band- 
some,  my  angel  Isi.  No  one  could  be  so  beau- 
tiful as  you. 

“ Don’t  cry,  my  Lady.  There,  there  ! I’ll 
be  your  old  Aunt  Eliza  always.  Just  cry  a 
little,  dearie ; it  will  keep  your  heart  from 
quite  breaking.” 

“ Dear  Aunt  Eliza,”  smiled  Isi  through  her 
tears,  you  are  so  motherly,  so  sweet  and  kind- 
hearted,  so  like  what  my  heart  longs  for.  I 
have  never  known  real  love  except  yours,  and 
that  of  your  dear  daughter  Josephine.  The 
fashionable  governess,  and  the  lady’s  maid, 
that  father  got  for  me  when  he  sent  you  away, 
were  so  cold  and  unfeeling.  I must  have  no 
happiness.  I must  be  bred  just  for  my  posi- 
tion of  rank.  Dear  father  always  seemed  so 
disappointed  because  I was  only  a girl.  As  I 
grew  older  he  idolized  me  because  I looked  like 
my  mother  ; but  he  never  loved  me  for  myself. 
Aunt  Eliza,  Aunt  Eliza ! ” and  the  girl  burst 
into  tears  afresh,  “You  don’t  know  how  my 
heart  is  breaking.  Papa  promised  me  in  mar- 
riage to  that  horrible  old  profligate,  the  Duke 

of  D . He  has  some  mysterious  influence 

over  dear  father — and.  Aunt  Eliza,  I have  come 
to  you.’’ 

“ Oh,  merc3’  me  ! — Don’t  break  your  heart, 
my  Isi — and  left  your  home  at  the  great  Hall  ? 
Poor  child ! your  old  aunt’s  heart  is  large 
enough  for  you,  but  the  poor  little  cottage  is 
so  small.” 
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It  is  tlie  large  heart  I want,  dear  Aunt 
Bliza.  I have  come  over  here  just  to  learn  to 
live.” 

“ And  left  your  home,  and  left  the  great 
Hall,  and  left  England,  and  left  all  your  wealth, 
and  left  a chance  to  be  a duchess,  just  to  come 
to  my  poor  little  cottage?  ” 

‘‘Just  to  come  to  the  greatest  and  best  heart 
in  all  the  world.  Aunt  Eliza ; just  to  escape 
the  poverty  of  pride  at  the  great  Hall.  I loved 
my  father,  but  he  would  not  accept  my  affec- 
tion. I left  England  to  escape  misery.  I ran 
away  from  being  a duchess,  because  I would 
rather  die  first.  Dear  Aunt  Eliza,  don’t  treat 
me  as  a person  of  rank,  for  I have  come  to  you 
for  a home.  I am  to  be  your  real  niece — just 
your  little  girl  again.  I want  dear  Josephine 
for  a real  cousin — like  a twin  sister.  Uncle 
Tommy  used  to  be  such  a jolly  good  old  gar- 
dener, and  made  me  such  flower  beds.  I know 
he  will  want  to  do  it  again.  I want  to  be  with 
you,  and  to  be  an  American  girl.” 

“ It  shall  be  just  as  you  wish,  my  angel  Isi. 
Here  comes  my  other  little  girl.  Josephine, 
this  is  your  twin  cousin ; you  are  just  of  an 
age  to  a day.” 

A tall,  fine-looking  girl,  with  dark  hair,  clear 
complexion,  deep  blue  eyes,  and  a smile  of 
joyous  gladness,  came  running  out,  and  then 
stopped  in  sweet  shyness  in  the  doorway. 

“ My  Josephine ! ” cried  Isi,  and,  springing 
up,  she  pressed  her  to  her  heart.  “ My  real 
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cousin ! We  will  be  Happy  again,  just  as  we 
used  to  be.’^ 

The  girl  and  her  mother  were  clothed  in 
well-made  dresses  of  home-spun  linen,  and 
looked  the  pattern  of  neatness. 

Now,  Isi,  dearie,  you  go  right  in  to  my 
little  girPs  room  and  bathe  your  sweet  face ; 
then  tea  will  be  ready.’ ^ 

A half  hour  later,  Isi  and  her  companion, 
looking  fresh  and  happy,  returned  to  the 
living  room. 

Bless  you,  my — Eliza  says  I mustn’t  ever 
call  you  anything  but  my  niece — but  bless 
you  ! I never  expected  such  fortune  as  to  have 
such  a fine  niece,”  cried  the  impulsive,  bronzed, 
little  gardener,  as  he  came  a step  forward, 
bowed  and  greeted  her,  then  bowed  again.  “ I 
didn’t  ever  suppose  you’d  come  so  far  from 
the  old  home  just  to  see  my  posy  beds.” 

I didn’t.  Uncle  Tommy,”  laughed  Isi,  as 
she  took  his  rough,  toil-hardened  hand  in  both 
of  hers.  “ I came  to  see  Aunt  Eliza,  and  you, 
and  Josephine ; and  we  are  to  be  one  happy 
family.” 

“ Lord  bless  you,  child,  yes.  The  cottage 
be  small  for  the  likes  of — of  my  niece — but 
there  be  plenty  to  eat,  and  plenty  of  posies.” 

Then  they  sat  down  to  their  simple  supper. 
On  one  side  of  the  plain  pine  table,  covered 
with  a coarse  cloth  of  homespun  linen  but  of 
immaculate  cleanness,  were  the  two  parents, 
their  smiling  faces  as  blooming  as  the  blush 
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on  a well-ripened  peach  ; and  on  the  other  side 
were  the  two  young  girls. 

There  were  only  common  earthenware  dishes 
on  the  table,  and  cheap  cutlery ; but  the  tea, 
the  pitcher  of  cream,  the  larger  one  of  milk, 
the  dish  of  luscious  ripe  peaches,  the  home- 
baked  bread,  the  fresh  poached  eggs,  and  the 
delicate  cake,  were  all  a healthful  appetite 
could  enjoy. 

“ What  is  your  work  now.  Uncle  Tommy?  ’’ 
inquired  Isi,  after  they  had  finished  their  meal, 
and  were  sitting  on  the  porch  enjoying  the 
cool  evening  breezes,  laden  with  the  fresh 
fragrance  of  the  flowers. 

“ I have  my  little  lot,  I work  that,  raise 
all  we  want  in  garden  vegetables,  and  sell  what 
we  don’t  need.  The  rest  of  the  time  I work 
for  the  other  gardeners.” 

Wouldn’t  a larger  place,  where  you  could 
work  all  the  time  for  yourself,  suit  you  bet- 
ter? ” 

“Yes,  my — my  niece.  I shall  have  to  call 
you  just  what  I used  to  when  I made  your 
own  posy  beds,  then  I can  make  no  mistake. 
Yes,  my  Dookie,  that  would  just  suit  us  all. 
I am  in  hopes  to  save  enough  to  rent  a larger 
place  next  year.” 

“We  won’t  wait  till  next  year,  dear  Uncle 
Tommy.  You  call  me  ‘ Dookie  ’ and  every- 
thing will  come  all  right ; ” and  Isi  laughed 
merrily.  “ I will  go  with  you  and  Aunt  Eliza 
and  Josephine,  and  we  will  see  if  we  can  find 
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the  very  place  you  want.  Do  you  know  now 
where  you  would  like  to  go  best?  ” 

“ Why,  over  on  the  Long  Island  there  be 
some  places  that  might  be  fine,  had  we  the 
rent  money  ready.” 

“ We  have  it  all  ready,  Uncle  Tommy,”  said 
Isi.  “ I have  a little  fortune  which  I inherited 
from  my  mother,  and  we  will  have  a home  all 
our  own.” 

“ Bless  my  stars ! then  I can  really  make 
posy  beds  for  my  Dookie  all  her  very  own.  But 
my — my  Dookie” — continued  Uncle  Tommy, 
wishing  to  be  loyal  to  his  Duckie,  or  Dookie 
as  he  called  her,  yet  fearing  a higher  power 
which  was  represented  by  rank  and  title — 
“ my  own  Dookie,  what  if  a — if  my  own  Dookie 
should  be  found  living  with  such  plain  folk? 
There  be  some  talk  of  war.  Little  I know  of 
it.  The  king  must  soon  have  his  own — that 
is,  I suppose  he  must.  Even  our  religion  seems 
to  teach  us  to  honor  the  king.  But  it  donh 
signify ; for  I can  make  posy  beds  for  my 
Dookie,  and  if  the  king  don’t  like  it,  why,  my — 
my  Dookie  will ; and  that’s  all  of  it.” 

“ That  will  be  all  of  it.  Uncle  Tommy. 
There  is  war,  and  it  will  be  a long  hard  strug- 
gle ; but  the  Americans  must  win,  they  are  so 
brave  and  independent.” 

As  Isi  recollected  that  her  knowledge  of  the 
prowess  of  the  Americans  was  limited  to  that 
of  her  own  hero,  she  blushed  very  prettily. 

Why,  dearie,”  cried  Aunt  Eliza,  you  talk 
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as  though  you  were  against  the  king.  You — 
you  surely — for  mercy  sake  ! you  don’t  want 
us  to  be  rebels  ! ” and  the  good  lady  held  up 
her  hands  in  horror.  But  Uncle  Tommy  was 
so  astonished  that  he  could  not  speak,  so  he 
only  sat  still  and  stared. 

“ No.  No,  dear  Aunt  Eliza.  I do  not  want 
you  to  be  anything  but  just  my  dear,  sweet, 
old  aunt — not  that  you  are  really  old ; but  I 
have  always  loved  you,  and  that  is  so  long. 
I am  eighteen  now.  I will  be  the  rebel ; for 
I hate  kings,  and  crowns,  and  pomp,  and 
pride!  I want  just  love  and  loyalty  and 
laughter.  We  will  find  some  lovely  spot 
where — where  I may  be  Dookie,  and  we  will 
know  nothing  but  love  and  peace.” 

The  August  weather  w’^as  so  warm  that 
Cousin  Isi,  as  she  was  now  constantly  called, 
spent  the  next  two  weeks  in  childlike  romping. 

One  morning  early  in  September,  as  the 
family  rose  from  their  customary  six  o’clock 
breakfast,  Isi  said,  “ This  is  Monday  morning. 
Uncle  Tommy.  It  is  a beautiful  morning — 
fine  and  cool  after  the  hot  spell.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  to-day?  ” 

Why,  Dookie,”  said  the  little  man  as  he 
gave  her  a beaming  smile,  I am  going  to 
work  for  one  of  the  gardeners.” 

“ Must  you  go  off  to  work  so  fine  a day, 
Uncle  Tommy  ? Cannot  you  work  for  me  to- 
day ? ” 

‘‘For  you,  my  Dookie?”  said  he  with  a 
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doubtful  shake  of  the  head,  while  he  doubled 
his  smile  to  modify  the  negative  attitude.  “ I 
get  a half  pound  a week,  and  I must  be  there 
every  day.” 

Oh  ! that’s  it,  is  it  ? That’s  the  reason 
you  have  declined  going  with  me  to  look  for  a 
new  place  to  live.  You  thought  you  could 
not  afford  the  time,  now  you  had  your  niece 
to  take  care  of  ? ” 

“ Why,  Dookie,  I must  needs  be  busy— but 
that  suits  Tommy  Holmes.” 

You  must,  must  you  ? you  naughty  little 
man — so  there ! ” Throwing  her  arms  about 
him,  she  kissed  his  cheek,  and  then  danced 
away  laughing  as  she  said,  “ Now,  you  good 
little  uncle,  you  just  wait  right  there.” 

I can’t,  my  Dookie  ; I shall  be  late.” 

No  ; you  will  be  early.  You  just  wait.” 

Isi  ran  to  her  room,  and  soon  came  tripping 
back. 

“ There ! If  Tommy  Holmes  must  needs 
be  busy,  there  is  a whole  pound  in  advance  ; 
so  this  week  he  works  for  me.” 

“ Oh — but — this  is  double — I didn’t  know. 
Bliza  said  you  was  to  live  with  us.” 

“ So  you  thought  you  had  an  extra  girl  to 
provide  for  ? ” 

“ It  didn’t  signify.  I don’t  mind.  I’d  do 
anything  for  my  Dookie.” 

“We  will  go  to  see  if  we  can  find  a home 
to  suit  you,  to-day.  Uncle  Tommy.  You  will 
work  for  yourself  and  me  after  this.” 
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“ That  will  make  two  overseers,  my  Dookie, 
and  the  workman  may  get  slack.” 

So  they  all  went  for  the  day  over  to  the 
Long  Island.  They  crossed  in  a rude  ferry 
boat ; then,  for  a small  fee,  secured  a carter  to 
drive  them  out  into  the  country.  They  spent 
a pleasant  day,  but  found  no  place  that  Isi 
liked. 

Uncle  Tommy  said  that  the  soil  was  good ; 
that  fine  garden  vegetables  would  grow  there  ; 
and  that  he  could  make  good  money  on  one  of 
these  places.  But  none  of  them  suited  Isi. 

Why,  Uncle  Tommy,  I want  a pleasant 
house.  I want  a beautiful  orchard.  I want 
pleasant  meadows.  I want  fine  trees.  I would 
rather  have  a river  than  this  quiet  sound.  A 
pretty  place  could  be  made  here,  but  I want 
all  ready.” 

“ Yes,  my  Dookie.  You  had  all  that  back 
at  the  great  Hall.  I never  saw  a place  so  fine 
— but  this  is  not  like  England.  I never  ex- 
pect to  see  the  likes  again ; ” and  the  little 
man  heaved  a deep  sigh. 

“ Well,  I do.  Uncle  Tommy.  This  island 
is  not  the  whole  country.” 

The  result  of  the  day’s  looking  was  a dis- 
appointment to  Uncle  Tommy,  and  he  was 
going  back  to  his  work  the  next  morning. 
But  Isi  insisted  that  he  take  the  whole  week, 
and  go  about  by  himself  and  see  what  the 
other  gardeners  were  doing. 

Saturday,  the  good  little  man  came  home 
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early,  a beaming  smile  on  bis  face,  and  trotted 
into  tbe  yard  all  out  of  breath. 

“ Oh,  Lady  I si — I mean  my  niece — no  ; 
Dookie  dear — I think  I’ve  found  it.  If  it’s  as 
they  tell  me,  I’ve  found  it — though,  of  course, 
it  be’nt  lost — but  I’m  sure  I’ve  found  it.  If  it 
might  be  that  my — niece — but  it  don’t  signify 
— my  Dookie  dear.  They  tell  me — leastwise 
I know  it’s  so,  for  these  be  respectable  people, 
and  I know  they  know.  So,  you  see,  I know 
I’ve  found  it ; though  of  course,  as  I stated,  it 
be’nt  lost.” 

Uncle  Tommy,  now  quite  out  of  breath, 
stopped  talking,  and  laughed  with  the  others 
who  were  sitting  on  the  flower-shaded  porch 
till  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 

“ Now,  Uncle  Tommy,”  said  Isi,  standing 
behind  his  chair  with  her  little  hands  locked 
under  his  chin,  and  the  short  whiskers  on  his 
chin  and  throat  protruding  between  her  Angers 
— “ now.  Uncle  Tommy,  tell  us  just  what  you 
have  found  that  isn’t  lost.” 

“ Why,  the  place  to  be  sure  ! Didn’t  I tell 
you  all  the  time  that  I had  found  it  ? ” 

“ Oh,  yes,”  Isi  rejoined.  “ I had  forgotten 
that  it  was  a game  of  ^ it.’  But  where  is  it  ? ” 
“ Why,  they  do  say  it’s  the  most  beauti- 
fulest  place.  Leastwise,  the  widow  of  Captain 
Crowell  said  it,  and  she’s  a good  churchwoman, 
and  her  husband  had  a brother  who  lived  with 
one  of  the  Carolines.  It  seems  there  might 
be  two  sisters  of  ’em,  as  I believe  two  of  ’em 
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was  mentioned ; but  it  seems  he  only  lived 
with  one  of  ’em.  Howsomever,  nothing  was 
said  about  his  being  married  to  this  Caroline  ; 
though  I suppose  it  don’t  signify  as  long  as 
he  only  lived  with  one  of  ’em,  and  they  do  say 
it’s  a lawless  place.  So  long  as  the  poor  man 
is  dead,  and  the  property  comes  to  Captain 
Crowell’s  widow,  who  is  a good  church  woman 
and  can  be  depended  on,  it  don’t  signify.  The 
place  is  warm  and  sunny,  and  peaches  and 
grapes  grow,  and  posies  bloom  near  all  the 
year.  The  house  be  big.  The  orchard  be 
fine.  The  trees  be  big  and  grand.  A river 
runs  in  the  valley  ; and  there  be  big  meadows, 
fifty  ’ead  of  cattle,  two  teams  of  ’orses  ; and 
six  darky  drivers  goes  with  the  teams,  and 
she  don’t  know  how  many  little  darkies  goes 
with  the  drivers.  But  that  don’t  signify,  as 
she  puts  ’em  all  at  the  same  price. 

“ She’s  going  back  to  England  because  of 
the  war  troubles ; for  Captain  Crowell’s  widow 
won’t  live  in  this  country  now  that  the  cap- 
tain has  left  it.  She’ll  take  a thousand  pounds 
for  the  place,  if  she  can  get  it  at  once,  so  she 
can  go  to  England  this  month.” 

Is  this  place  in  one  of  the  Carolinas,  Uncle 
Tommy.  North?  or  South  Carolina ? ” 

“ South  Caroline  was  her  name.  That  I 
got  sure,  Dookie.” 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

LIVING  TO  LKARN. 

‘‘  Get  ready  rigHt  away,  Aunt  Eliza,  and 
you  and  I will  go  witli  Uncle  Tommy  to  see 
Captain  CrowelPs  widow.’’ 

They  found  her  in  the  city  at  the  home  of  a 
friend.  They  were  invited  to  be  seated  in  the 
parlor  while  Captain  Crowell’s  widow  was 
called. 

Presently  a lady,  who  did  not  need  to  be 
introduced,  entered.  She  was  very  tall,  and 
very  thin  and  very  pale,  and  very  sallow  and 
very  red  about  the  eyes.  She  carried  a very 
small  handkerchief  in  her  hands,  and  was 
dressed  very  black.  Even  the  bow  at  her 
throat  was  very  black,  and  the  cap  that  she 
wore  over  her  hair  was  very  black.  Her  hair 
showed  decided  signs  of  being  very  gray,  but 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  dye  it  and  con- 
ceal it  with  the  very  black  cap.  She  looked 
very  miserable — indeed,  had  every  appearance 
of  “ very,”  and  so  needed  no  introduction. 

As  she  entered  alone,  and  stood  majestically 
as  if  a guard  at  her  own  demise.  Uncle  Tommy 
arose  and  said,  by  way  of  introduction  : 
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“ Captain  CrowelPs  widow,  this  is  my  niece, 
Aunt  Eliza,  and  my  dear  Dookie.” 

Captain  CroweH’s  widow,  who  would  have 
accepted  any  statement  as  being  but  another 
summons  from  Saint  Peter,  wiped  her  very 
red  eyes  with  her  very  small  handkerchief, 
and  sank  into  a chair  with  a sigh. 

“ My  niece — my  dear  Dookie  here — would 
like  to  buy  that  beautiful  place,  if  it  don^t 
belong  to  that  Caroline  lady.” 

“ It  belongs  to  me,”  said  the  late  Captain 
Crowell’s  widow  in  sepulchral  tones.  “ It  was 
willed  to  the  late  Captain  Crowell,  destroyed 
at  the  massacre  of  Bunker  Hill,  by  the  only 
brother  of  the  late  Captain  Crowell,  and  I — I 
am  the — -the  sad  relic  of  the  late  Captain  Cro- 
well ; ” and  the  sad  relic  became  more  sad  on 
the  spot,  and  wept  becomingly. 

After  sundry  sobs  and  choking  sighs,  the 
late  Captain  CrowelPs  widow  became  com- 
paratively calm,  and  had  time  to  look  at  the 
blushing,  sympathetic  face  of  Isi. 

“ Why,  you  are  English,  my  love!  I can 
tell  it  by  the  bloom  on  your  cheeks.  My 
cheeks  bloomed  like  that  when  I first  met  the 
late  Captain  Crowell.  He  pinched  my  cheeks 
the  first  time  when  I was  introduced  to 
him.” 

Captain  CrowelPs  widow  waited  for  a blush 
to  steal  over  her  face  at  the  recollection ; but, 
the  blush  having  been  all  pinched  out.  Cap- 
tain CrowelPs  widow  continued  in  tones  of 
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commiseration,  I thought  you  might  be 
American,  but  you  are  English  and  I cannot 
sell  this  property  to  you.  I could  not  be 
guilty  of  burdening  any  young  life  with  bloom 
on  its  cheeks  with  any  part  of  this  Bunker 
Hill  country.’^ 

I am  American,  lady,  but  of  English 
parentage,^’  said  Isi  bravely. 

“You  astonish  me  ! I would  not  believe 
it,”  said  Captain  Crowell’s  widow  with  a sigh. 
“ If  you  are  sure  you  are  American,  and  want 
this  property,  we  will  go  and  see  the  attorney 
of  the  late  Captain  Crowell.” 

They  found  the  attorney  of  the  late  Captain 
Crowell  to  be  a very  bustling,  practical  little 
man. 

“ Yes,”  said  he,  “ this  is  a very  fine  prop- 
erty. I have  a full  and  accurate  description 
here — a thousand  acres,  two  hundred  cleared, 
the  rest  woodland ; a large  well-built  house 
and  other  buildings  ; large  orchards  and  fine 
meadows ; cattle,  and  horses,  and  tools,  and 
carriages,  and — and  servants.” 

“ Do  they  sell  the  servants  ? ” asked  Isi  in 
surprise. 

“ Yes ; they  are  included  in  the  will  with 
the  other  property.” 

“ Then,  if  I didn’t  like  them,  would  I have 
to  keep  them  ? ” 

“ Yes ; or — or  sell  them,  or  emancipate 
them.” 

“ Sell  them ! ” said  Isi  in  astonishment.  “ I 
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wouldn’t  sell  a man  like  a horse  ! How  many 
of  these  servants  are  there  ? ” 

The  will  was  made  three  years  hack. 
There  were  six  male  servants  mentioned  in 
that,  and  seven  female  servants.  Of  course 
there  may  be  more  now ; their  families  all  go 
with  them.” 

“ Oh,  that  was  thirteen ! ” laughed  Isi. 
‘‘  That  is  unlucky  at  least.” 

“ This  property  is  beautifully  located  on  a 
river,  and  would  be  very  valuable  to  any  one 
who  could  go  there  and  attend  to  it.” 

We  could  go  ; couldn’t  we.  Uncle 
Tommy?  ” 

Just  as  you  say,  Dookie,  if  you  are  sure 
that  Caroline  lady  wouldn’t  interfere.” 

“ Caroline  is  the  name  of  the  widow  of  the 
late  Captain  Crowell,”  said  the  little  attorney, 
somewhat  mystified. 

This  seemed  to  satisfy  Uncle  Tommy  that 
there  could  be  no  complication  with  the  Caro- 
line lady. 

If  that  is  an  accurate  description  of  the 
property,  we  will  take  it ; won’t  we.  Uncle 
Tommy?  ” said  Isi. 

“Just  as  you  say,  Dookie.” 

“ The  consideration  is  one  thousand  pounds,” 
said  the  attorney.  “You  will  find  it  worth 
many  times  that  amount.  But  the  widow  of 
the  late  Captain  Crowell  wishes  to  get  cash 
for  it  immediately,  and  to  return  to  England.” 

“ If  the  lady  is  sure  she  is  American ! ” 
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sighed  the  widow  of  the  late  Captain  Crowell. 
“ I wouldn’t  tie  up  any  English  person  with 
property  in  this  Bunker  Hill  country.” 

“To  whom  will  this  deed  be  made  out?” 
inquired  the  attorney. 

“ Why,  to  you,  Uncle  Tommy ; will  it  not  ? ” 
said  Isi. 

“ Bless  me ! No,  Dookie.  It  might  get  me 
in  trouble  with  the  king.  He  might  think  me 
a rebel,  and — and  take  the  property.  It  don’t 
signify,  but  he  might  take  my  ’ead.” 

“ Is  this  young  lady  a ward  of  the  king?  ” 
inquired  the  attorney. 

“ No ; to  be  sure  not.  She’s  just  my  Dookie, 
my  niece.” 

“ You  have  it  deeded  to  you.  Aunt  Eliza,” 
said  Isi. 

“ Oh,  dearie,  no ! I shouldn’t  want  to  have 
trouble  like  this  poor  lady.  Property  brings 
so  much  trouble  ; ” and  the  dear  little  woman 
sighed,  and  looked  as  if  the  mere  contempla- 
tion of  the  possible  ownership  of  property, 
made  her  heart  ache. 

“You  are  not  of  age ; are  you  ? ” inquired 
the  attorney  of  Isi. 

“ I am  just  eighteen.” 

“You  are  an  infant  in  the  law.  Of  course, 
you  might  have  a guardian  appointed.” 

“ No.  I do  not  wish  a guardian,”  said  Isi 
firmly.  “ Could  we  not  have  this  property 
deeded  to  the — to  the  gentleman  to  whom  the 
thousand  pounds  belong?” 
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“ Certainly ; if  the  gentleman  does  not  ob- 
ject/’ said  the  attorney  with  an  insinuating 
smile. 

“ Oh,  he  will  not  object,”  said  Isi,  with  a 
heightened  color. 

“ Well,  then,  we  will  deed  it  to  him.  What 
is  his  name,  and  where  does  he  reside  ? ” 

“ Arthur  Wilfrid,  of  Woodhull,  Carolina.” 

“ Has  he  the  other  lady  by  that  name  ? ” 
inquired  Uncle  Tommy,  with  a shade  of  anx- 
iety in  his  honest  face. 

The  other  Carolina  is  a part  of  the  country, 
like  Virginia,  Uncle  Tommy,”  explained  Isi. 
“ There  are  two  Carolinas.” 

So  I understood  from  the  first  of  it,  my 
Dookie ; and  I didn’t  rightly  want  my  Dookie 
mixed  up  with  either  on  ’em.” 

“ The  deed  is  made  to  Arthur  Wilfrid,  of 
Woodhull,  Carolina,”  said  the  attorney. 

Captain  Crowell’s  widow  received  the  one 
thousand  pounds  that  Isi  had  been  keeping  for 
Arthur  Wilfrid ; and  Isi  received  the  deed  for 
the  Carolina  place,  with  all  its  appurtenances. 

When  Isi  returned  to  the  cottage  that  night 
with  the  deed  to  this  part  of  America,  she  felt 
that  she  was  a real  American,  and  the  happi- 
est one  in  all  the  land. 

She  hastened  to  her  room,  and  spent  all  the 
evening  writing  a letter.  It  was  not  that  the 
letter  was  long,  but  the  dreams  between  words 
were.  That  the  reader  may  know  the  contents 
of  this  letter,  it  is  given. 
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“ Dear  Arthur  Wilfrid  : 

“ An  American  came  from  England  several  weeks  ago 
and  is  happy  and  safe,  and  hopes  with  all  her  heart  that 
this  will  find  you  safe  and  happy.  She  prays  for  your 
safety  and  happiness  every  day. 

“ You  are  just  to  remember  this,  and  not  to  look  for  this 
American,  or  to  expect  to  hear  from  her  till  there  is  peace. 
Then  she  will  find  you,  or  ever  remain  true  to  your  mem- 
ory. 

“ This  American  has  used  the  wages  you  earned  in 
England  to  purchase  a home  in  America. 

“ Letters  are  short,  but  thoughts  and  prayers  are  very, 
very  long. 

‘‘Yours  ever  faithfully. 

“ P.  S.  She  brought  you  the  head  of  hair.” 

This  letter  had  been  sent  to  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  army  at  Cambridge,  and  was  the  one 
which  Arthur  Wilfrid  had  so  much  prized. 

After  Isi  had  finished  the  letter,  she  went 
out  on  the  porch  and  found  Aunt  Eliza  sitting 
there  all  alone,  enjoying  the  cool  of  the  evening 
and  the  beautiful  moonlight. 

“ Come  and  sit  beside  me,  dearie,”  said  the 
sweet  tones  of  Aunt  Eliza. 

Isi  dropped  down  on  the  step,  and  rested  her 
head  against  the  little  woman’s  knee.  Aunt 
Eliza  put  her  arms  around  her,  and  smoothed 
the  silken  folds  of  her  hair. 

‘‘  Wkat  beautiful  hair  you  have,  my  dearie ! 
You  are  such  a sweet  child.  But  you  have 
been  by  yourself  all  the  evening.  I am  afraid 
you  have  something  on  your  mind,  dearie.” 

Yes,  Aunt  Eliza.  I have  been  writing  to 
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— to  tlie  gentleman  for  whom  I bought  the 
farm.” 

“Then  there  is  a gentleman?”  said  Aunt 
Eliza.  “ I thought  there  must  be.” 

“ Yes ; an  American — a noble,  handsome 
gentleman.  He  was  at  Oxford  attending  col- 
lege. I saw  him  there,  and  heard  him  give 
an  oration  on  ^ My  Country,’  which  was  all 
about  America  and  won  the  heart  of  every 
one.” 

“ Including  my  little  girl’s,  dearie  ? ” 

“Yes,  Aunt  Eliza  ; but  it  was  this  summer, 
when  he  saved  my  life,  that  we  had  a chance 
to  tell  each  other  of  our  love.  Oh,  Aunt 
Eliza  ! ” Isi  began  to  cry  softly,  and  sat  very 
still  for  a long  time,  letting  the  kind  soul 
soothe  her. 

“ The  persecutions  of  the  old  duke  made 
me  so  unhappy.  I made  up  my  mind  to  drown 
myself.  I got  angry  with  the  duke,  and 
whipped  my  riding  pony  when  I wanted  to 
whip  the  hateful  old  man ; and  she  ran  away 
with  me.  I was  so  frightened  ; but  I didn’t 
know  that  the  bridge  over  the  river  was  gone. 
Lady  Lark,  the  pony,  could  not  jump  across 
that  awful  chasm.  This  gentleman  did,  and 
pulled  me  up  out  of  the  flood,  as  I was  falling 
down  with  the  pony.  He  saved  my  life.  The 
poor  pony  was  drowned.  I never  saw  so  brave, 
and  handsome,  and  modest  a gentleman.  Aunt 
Eliza.  He  lives  somewhere  in  North  Caro- 
lina, but  is  with  the  American  army  now.  I 
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have  written  him  this  one  letter,  that  he  may 
know  that  I am  here.  I dare  not  write  him 
more;  we  must  wait  till  the  war  is  over.” 

Such  love  as  yours  can’t  go  unrewarded, 
dearie.  I hope  you  will  be  very  happy.” 

“ Oh,  I am  happy.  Aunt  Eliza.  We  will 
go  to  this  sunny  land,  and  try  to  be  good 
enough  to  always  make  this  gentleman 
happy.” 

One  day  some  weeks  later,  in  the  beautiful 
autumn  time,  Isi,  Aunt  Eliza,  Uncle  Tommy, 
and  Josephine,  arrived  at  their  Carolina  home. 
The  place  was  some  distance  back  in  the 
country.  It  took  a long  time  to  drive  there, 
and  everybody  was  very  glad  when  the  driver 
stopped  on  the  bluff  above  the  ford  across  the 
river,  and  said : 

There  is  the  place.  It’s  that  place  yon- 
der, across  the  meadow.” 

O,  isn’t  it  beautiful ! ” cried  Isi,  enraptured. 
‘‘See  the  long  winding  driveway  that  leads 
up  through  the  grove,  and  how  the  meadows 
sweep  down  to  the  river ! The  orchards  are 
on  the  sunny  slope,  and  there  is  the  home,  all 
clustered  about  by  those  grand  old  trees. 
That  is  home,  Aunt  Eliza ! We  will  call  it 
Homewood.  I would  give  it  your  name,  and 
call  it  Holmeswood,  but  the  other  name  is 
more  restful.  What  a home  it  will  be 
there ! ” 

They  went  on  down  across  the  ford,  then  up 
along  the  beautiful  winding  driveway.  The 
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buildings  were  set  far  back  from  the  road, 
which  continued  down  the  valley. 

They  passed  several  head  of  cattle,  and  a 
number  of  hogs,  all  running  by  the  roadside, 
or  wandering  at  will  in  the  fields.  The  fences 
were  down,  or  the  gates  were  open,  or,  more 
often,  gone  entirely. 

“ Uncle  Tommy,  ought  everything  to  be 
left  to  go  where  it  likes  ? asked  Isi  anxiously. 

“ It  wouldn’t  be  my  way ; ” and  Uncle 
Tommy  shook  his  head  sagely. 

“ Why,  there  must  be  soldiers  here  ! ” cried 
Isi,  as  they  neared  the  house.  Didn’t  you 
see  that  red-coated  man.  Uncle  Tommy  ? ” 

And  there’s  another  ! ” said  Josephine. 

“ Bless  me ! there  are  two  more,”  said  Uncle 
Tommy. 

“ And  there  are  three  more ! ” exclaimed 
Isi.  “ And,  oh  land ! there  are  four  more, 
Aunt  Kliza,  and — ” 

Mercy  me  ! there’s  a whole  regiment ! ” 
said  Aunt  Eliza. 

No  ; there  isn’t  a whole  regiment  either,” 
said  Isi.  Just  see  ! They  are  not  soldiers 
in  red  coats,  but  darkies  dressed  all  in  red. 
Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  that?”  and 
they  all  burst  into  peals  of  uncontrollable 
laughter. 

The  carriage  now  came  to  a standstill.  But 
its  inmates  sat  still  and  laughed  at  the  score 
of  blacks,  dressed  every  one  in  red,  that  came 
out  to  the  far  corner,  and  stood  for  an  instant 
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in  a motley  group.  Then  all  but  one  old  man 
turned  and  fled  precipitately. 

The  driver  was  paid  and  dismissed.  Then 
Isi  turned  to  a rustic  bench  beneath  the  over- 
hanging trees,  and  said  in  tones  of  despair : 

Do  let  us  sit  down  here  and  get  used  to  it. 
It  looked  like  such  a heaven  over  there  across 
the  river,  and  it  is  such  a distressing  spectacle 
now.  I would  cry,  if  I did  not  feel  more  like 
laughing.  See  ! There  come  the  red-coated 
figures  back  to  the  support  of  the  old  captain.” 

The  old  negro,  white-haired,  and  clad  in  a 
blouse  of  red,  loose  bags  of  pantaloons  coming 
to  the  knee,  and  no  covering  over  his  head, 
arms,  or  legs  from  the  knee  down,  stood  at  the 
corner  of  the  house,  with  a broad  grin  on  his 
beaming  old  face.  He  was  now  joined  by  the 
others,  who  came  back  in  twos  and  threes,  all 
clad  in  the  same  colored  dress,  made  in  the 
same  manner ; so  that  the  women  could  not 
be  told  from  the  men  by  their  dress.  Back 
they  came,  till  there  was  a line  of  thirteen. 
Then,  with  a great  scampering  of  feet,  seven 
more  small  rolling  figures,  from  two  to  ten 
years  old,  and  all  clad  in  red,  appeared — a 
broad  gash  of  white  breaking  every  face  nearly 
in  two. 

“ I am  the  new  mistress  here,”  said  Isi, 
as  she  rose  to  her  feet  with  laughter  on  her 
lips. 

“ De  Lawd  bress  de  missus  ! ” said  the  old 
darky  in  melodious  tones,  as  he  bowed  low. 
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All  the  red-gowned  figures  curtsied  low,  and 
a shout  of  “ Bress  de  missus  ! ” went  up  in  a 
chorus. 

Let  us  go  over  and  talk  to  them,’’  said  Isi. 
The  thirteen  older  ones  stood  in  a row ; but, 
at  their  approach,  the  seven  younger  ones 
went  scampering  off  like  a flock  of  wild  fowl. 

My  Uncle  Tommy,  Aunt  Bliza,  Josephine, 
and  I,  have  come  here  to  live.  We  own  this 
place.  Can  you  tell  me  who  has  had  the  place 
in  charge  ? who  has  looked  after  it  ? ” 

“ I spect  Massa  Crowell  hab.  Nobody  else 
hab.” 

Has  your  master  not  been  dead  a year  ? ” 

Yes,  missus.” 

“ Then  who  has  looked  after  the  place 
since?  ” 

“Spect  Massa  Crowell  hab.  Nobody  else 
hab,  missus.” 

“You  mean  that  the  place  has  been  in 
charge  of  you  servants  ? ” 

“ Yes,  missus.” 

“ Why  are  the  cattle,  and  hogs,  and  horses, 
running  all  over  the  place,  spoiling  the  lawn, 
and  rooting  up  all  the  grounds  and  mead- 
ows ? ” 

“ Massa  Crowell  no  say  dribe  ’em  out, 
missus.” 

“ What  is  your  name,  uncle  ? ” said  Isi  to 
the  old  man  to  whom  she  had  directed  all  her 
conversation,  as  he  seemed  to  be  the  spokes- 
man. 
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‘‘  Ras  Crowell,  missus.’’ 

‘‘  Ras,  uncle?”  said  Isi  kindly.  Was  that 
the  whole  of  the  name  ? ” 

“ Massa  Crowell  sometime  say  it  am  Rascal, 
but  mose  alwus  make  it  Ras.” 

Isi  and  her  friends  laughed  heartily,  in  spite 
of  themselves,  at  this  ludicrous  honesty. 

Did  you  have  a good  master,  Ras  ? ” 

Spec  I did,  missus.  Alwus  plenty  to  eat, 
an’  not  much  wo’k.” 

Ras,  what  is  the  name  of  that  man  next 
to  you  ? ” 

“ He  name  am  Good.” 

“Was  that  the  whole  of  his  name  ? ” 

“ Massa  say  he  am  good  foh  nuffin.” 

“ And  the  next  one  ? ” 

“ Ly.” 

“ Is  that  all  his  name  ? ” 

“ Massa  say  it  am  foh  Lying.” 

“ The  name  of  the  next  one  ? ” 

“ He  am  Will.’’ 

“ That  surely  is  all  of  his  name.” 

“ Massa  say  he  am  Willing.” 

“ Who  is  the  next  one  ? ” 

“ Pom.” 

“ Is  that  for  Pompey  ? ” 

“No,  missus.  Massa  say  it  am  foh  Pom- 
pous.” 

“ There  is  one  more  little  one.  What  did 
the  master  call  him  ? ” 

“ He  name  am  Trump,  cos  Massa  say  he 
wus  den  all  de  res’  put  togeddah.” 
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‘‘  Now,  Ras,  please  give  me  the  names  of 
the  women.” 

‘‘  Prudence,  Patience,  Pride,  Faith,  Hope, 
Charity,  and  Jolly.” 

“ Those  are  good  names,  Ras.  But  why 
are  you  all  dressed  in  red  ? ” 

Prudence,  she  fine  cloth  in  massa’s  room, 
so  make  all  clo^s.” 

“ Then  you  have  been  here  for  a year,  with 
no  one  to  tell  you  what  to  do,  or  to  get  any- 
thing for  you  ; so  you  have  done  nothing,  and 
got  nothing  ? ” 

“ Spect  dat  so,  missus.” 

Well,  Ras,  and  all  the  rest  of  you  good 
people,  I own  the  place  here.  But  it  is 
spoiled  for  lack  of  care.  To-morrow,  I will 
send  and  get  you  proper  clothes,  and  the 
things  we  need.  Then  I will  have  a lawyer 
come  and  make  you  all  free  papers,  so  you 
can  go  where  you  like,  and  do  what  you  like ; 
for  I shall  send  you  all  away.  Till  I do  that,  I 
shall  expect  you  all  to  do  just  what  you  would 
do  if  your  old  Master  Crowell  were  here.  He 
had  a beautiful  place  here.  There  were  fields, 
and  barns,  and  places  for  the  cattle  and  hogs. 
Now,  all  of  you  people  put  the  cattle  and  hogs 
in  their  proper  places,  and  get  the  horses,  and 
fix  up  the  fences  and  gates ; and  then  the 
women  can  come  here  and  make  the  yard  and 
house  as  it  used  to  be.” 

Yes,  missus,”  they  said ; then  with  a 
bow,  they  turned  and  hastened  to  their  tasks. 
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as  if  their  very  lives  depended  upon  their 
exertions. 

Never  was  there  such  a charge  of  redcoats 
seen.  First,  they  made  a rush  for  the  several 
scores  of  hogs  and  little  pigs  that  were  root- 
ing up  the  grounds.  Away  they  ran,  dodging 
and  racing,  sometimes  the  hogs  ahead,  and  at 
others,  the  darkies  big  and  little,  screaming, 
and  tumbling  over  one  another  in  their  zeal. 
A drove  of  hogs  will  always  go  the  fastest 
where  you  do  not  want  it  to.  But  nothing 
could  long  stand  such  a charge. 

“ Odd  bless  me ! see  ^em  run,’’  cried  Uncle 
Tommy,  as  he  doubled  up  in  an  ecstasy  of 
mirth.  See  ! there  they  go  all  in  a ’eap.” 

Isi,  Josephine,  and  Aunt  Eliza,  clapped  their 
hands,  and  laughed  till  the  tears  streamed 
from  their  eyes. 

The  poor  simple  things ! ” said  Isi. 
‘‘  They  have  waited  a whole  year  for  some- 
body to  tell  them  something  to  do,  and  now 
they  are  trying  to  catch  up  with  the  lost 
year.” 

When  the  hogs  and  cattle  had  been  driven 
from  the  grounds,  the  women  and  children, 
their  faces  split  with  smiles,  and  in  the  jolliest 
humor  possible,  came  trooping  back. 

“ Prudence  ! ” called  Isi  as  they  approached. 

Yes,  missus,”  said  she  with  a curtsy. 

You  were  the  housekeeper  for  Mr. 
Crowell?  ” 

Yes,  missus.” 
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“ And  you  made  all  those  suits  out  of  red 
flannel  ? 

“ How  did  your  master  come  to  have  so 
much  red  flannel  ? 

“ Spec  it  foh  to  cure  rheumatiz.  He  pow’- 
ful  bad.^^ 

And  this  was  all  the  cloth  you  had,  and 
you  had  no  one  to  buy  you  any  more  ? 

“ Yes,  missus.” 

“You  and  Patience  and  Pride  have  families, 
and  the  others  are  your  children  ?” 

“ Yes,  missus.” 

“ Have  you  anything  that  you  can  get  for 
our  dinner.  Prudence  ? It  is  dinner  time,  and 
we  are  very  hungry.” 

“ There  be  sweet  taters  and  fresh  aigs.” 

“No  bread — no  tea — no  milk — no  sugar  ? ” 

“ No,  missus.  Massa  didn’t  leab  any.” 

“ Well,  you  poor  Prudence!  Let  the  other 
women  get  us  what  they  can  for  dinner,  and 
you  show  us  the  house.  There  is  a whole 
load  of  provisions  coming,  and  they  will  be 
here  to-night.” 

The  house  was  a large,  one-story,  stone 
structure,  built  for  strength  and  durability. 
A wide  veranda,  with  huge  pillars  and  rough 
beams,  extended  clear  around  the  house. 
The  windows  were  large  and  low,  with  deep 
seats  outside  and  inside.  A great  hall,  con- 
taining a huge  fireplace,  ran  through  the 
center  of  the  house.  Spider  webs  were  every- 
where. The  windows  were  so  covered  with 
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these  and  dust  that  the  light  could  scarcely 
enter. 

The  house  has  not  been  opened  since  your 
master  died/’  observed  Isi. 

No,  missus.” 

“ Call  the  women  who  are  not  getting  din- 
ner, and  tell  them  to  open  the  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  to  air  and  clean  the  house  all  over.” 

On  the  sunny  side  of  the  house,  but  pro- 
tected from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  by  the 
roof  of  the  wide  veranda,  were  a large  dining- 
room and  a living  room.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  hall  was  a library,  and  back  of  that,  three 
large  bedrooms. _ In  the  library  were  a few 
rude  bookcases,  containing  some  well-chosen 
books.  In  the  attic,  under  the  great  roof,  were 
three  more  bedrooms.  In  the  rear  of  the 
house,  and  several  yards  from  it,  was  a com- 
modious kitchen. 

A few  rods  back  of  the  house  ran  a tiny 
stream,  fed  by  a spring  of  clear  cold  water. 
A path  led  down  to  the  spring,  and  then  up 
the  other  bank  to  the  barns  and  the  servants’ 
quarters. 

There  was  a coolness  and  a restfulness  down 
in  this  wooded  dell  that  was  very  charming. 

“ Josephine,  Josephine ! Isn’t  it  delight- 
ful ? ” cried  Isi,  as  the  two  girls  ran  down  the 
glen.  “ See  here,  Uncle  Tommy ! We  can 
have  a dam  built  here  and  make  a lake.  Then 
we  can  have  fish  and  swans.  Won't  it  be  a 
paradise  of  a home  park  ? ” 
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They  were  now  called  to  dinner.  In  spite 
of  its  being  a dinner  of  “ sweet  taters  and  fresh 
aigs,’’  it  was  a feast. 

After  dinner,  some  light  having  been  let 
into  the  house  by  removing  the  spider  webs 
and  dirt  from  the  windows,  and  it  having  been 
thoroughly  aired,  they  examined  it  more  care- 
fully. 

There  proved  to  be  very  little  furniture  of 
the  simplest  kind ; but  it  was  sufficient  for 
their  needs  till  some  more  could  be  procured. 

That  afternoon  a load  of  groceries  and  the 
most  pressing  necessities,  arrived.  For  sup- 
per, Aunt  Prudence  gave  them  corn  bread, 
baked  chicken,  and  a goodly  supply  of  vege- 
tables, besides  tea  and  sugar. 

Isi  had  sent  a generous  part  of  her  groceries 
to  the  servants^  quarters.  After  supper,  she 
and  her  friends  went  over  to  see  what  the 
quarters  were  like.  They  found  the  blacks 
just  in  the  midst  of  supper.  Isi  learned  that 
they  had  not  had  any  ground  corn  meal  for 
months,  and  that  their  supply  of  salt  had  run 
short.  But  now  they  had  plenty  of  both. 
They  had  made  great  hoe-cakes  by  baking  the 
batter  in  the  hot  ashes,  and  had  cooked  a huge 
kettle  of  steaming  corn  mush.  They  dipped 
the  mush  out  into  rough  earthen  bowls  with 
an  iron  shovel.  The  hoe-cakes,  and  mush 
with  a generous  supply  of  molasses  on  top, 
made  them  a great  feast. 

“ Odd  bless  me ! see  ’em  eat,”  laughed 
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Uncle  Tommy  ; and  all  the  rest  laughed  with 
him. 

The  evening  being  very  pleasant,  the 
negroes  had  made  a sort  of  holiday,  or  picnic, 
occasion  of  it.  All  had  brought  their  tables 
out  under  the  trees,  near  the  center  of  the 
quarters,  where  hot  hoe-cakes,  mush  and 
molasses,  disappeared  as  if  by  magic. 

It  was  especially  amusing  to  watch  the 
younger  members  of  this  group.  Their  black 
eyes,  with  their  great  rolling  whites,  would 
open  to  their  fullest  extent  when  a fresh 
smoking  cake  of  bread  was  brought  on. 
There  would  be  a chorus  of  “ Golly,  mammy, 
moah ! ’’  then  smiles  and  smacks  would  chase 
one  another  with  lightning  rapidity,  and  the 
hoe-cake  would  be  gone. 

After  the  feast,  for  it  had  been  that  to  these 
simple  souls,  they  all  sang,  danced,  and 
romped  ; and  the  older  members  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  sport  with  even  more  zest 
than  the  younger  ones,  if  that  were  possible. 

As  the  stars  came  out,  and  the  evening 
gloom  settled  about  the  hills,  the  simple,  soul- 
ful, plantation  melodies  floated  over  to  where 
Isi  and  her  friends  were  seated  on  the  broad 
veranda. 

“ Did  you  ever  hear  such  melody  ? ’’  said  Isi, 
as  one  of  special  sweetness  was  wafted  to 
them. 

“ Never ! ’’  cried  Josephine.  “ It  sounds  as 
if  it  were  a distant  chorus  of  angels.” 
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‘‘It’s  very  sweet,”  said  Aunt  Eliza.  “ Do 
you  like  your  new  home,  dearie  ? ” 

“ It  is  so  novel.  Aunt  Eliza.  It  makes  me 
want  to  either  laugh  or  cry  all  the  time.”  As 
she  had  laughed  nearly  all  day,  she  now 
leaned  her  head  against  Aunt  Eliza  and  softly 
wept. 

“It  is  all  beautiful.  Aunt  Eliza.  See  there ! 
The  full  moon  is  just  coming  above  the  trees. 
Did  you  ever  see  anything  so  grand  ? Such  a 
soft  shadowy  radiance ! One  could  just  stay 
here  and  dream  life  away.  It  is  appropriately 
named  the  sunny  southland.  But  the  solemn 
grandeur  is  in  this  moonlight.  Dear  Aunt 
Eliza,  we  shall  be  very,  very  happy.” 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


LIVING. 

The  house  was  gradually  put  in  good  shape. 
More  furniture  was  bought.  Supplies  were 
sent  for,  and  arrived.  Among  these  was  cloth 
to  make  suitable  garments  for  the  blacks. 

Aunt  Eliza  and  Josephine  instructed  the 
women  how  to  fashion  the  clothes  ; and  the 
red-coated  crowd  soon  took  on  a more  somber, 
if  less  picturesque,  appearance. 

“ Now  we  have  these  poor  people  clothed,  and 
taught  how  to  make  their  own  garments,  you 
must  teach  me  to  make  mine.  Aunt  Eliza.” 

“ Bless  you,  dearie ! Josephine  and  I can 
do  that  for  you.” 

“ I know  you  can.  But  I am  going  to  know 
how  just  as  well  as  either  of  you  do.  I am 
nearly  as  ignorant  of  how  to  care  for  myself  as 
those  poor  people  over  there.  We  will  take 
some  of  this  cheap  cloth,  that  you  got  for  every- 
day work  dresses,  and  cut  out  one  for  me ; and  I 
will  make  it,  as  I shall  want  one  in  the  spring 
when  I help  Uncle  Tommy  to  make  the  flower 
gardens.” 

Isi  had  decided,  from  the  first,  that  she 
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would  not  own  the  black  people  that  came  with 
the  farm.  She  had  contemplated  having  them 
left  out  of  the  deed  and  bill  of  sale,  but  saw 
that  that  would  leave  them  in  the  hands  of 
their  former  owner.  Every  day,  while  helping 
Aunt  Eliza  and  Josephine  make  a home  out  of 
the  disordered  house,  she  had  tried  to  solve  the 
problem. 

Finally,  one  afternoon,  when  there  was  a 
little  breathing  spell  between  the  tasks,  she 
took  counsel  with  the  other  members  of  the 
family. 

“ Now,  Aunt  Eliza,  I will  not  own  some- 
body else,”  she  said.  “ It  was  because  poor 
papa  wanted  to  dispose  of  me  as  if  he  owned 
me,  and  because  the  old  duke  would  claim  me 
as  if  he  owned  me  and  had  got  me  as  a bargain 
from  papa,  that  I rebelled.  I would  not  be 
owned ; and  I will  not  own  somebody  else.” 

“ Mercy  me,  child ! You  have  a queer  way 
of  putting  it.  But,  dearie,  you  -may  be  right 
— you  most  always  are.” 

You  see  I am  not  of  age.  Uncle  Tommy. 
This  property  is  in  the  name  of  Arthur  Wil- 
frid ; but  he  is  not  here  to  give  these  people 
their  emancipation  papers.  If  I call  in  an  at- 
torney, he  will  simply  tell  me  that  I am  an 
infant,  and  will  look  so  comically  wise — -just 
as  if  he  would  like  to  kiss  me  for  a big  baby — 
that  I have  thought  it  all  out  this  way.  I will 
make  out  a bill  of  sale  of  these  people  to  you, 
and  then  you  will  own  them.” 
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Odd  bless  me ! No,  my  lady — I mean  my 
niece — my  Dookie  ; ” and  the  little  man  sprang 
up,  and  trod  up  and  down  the  veranda  in  great 
agitation.  “ Me  to  hown  all  them  women,  and 
children,  and  black  men,  when  you  won’t  hown 
’em,  my  Dookie  ! I’m  a free  Englishman.  I 
will  work  for  my  Dookie  like  a free  English- 
man night  and  day,  if  need  be  ; but  I was  born 
a free  Englishman,  and  I will  remain  a free 
Englishman.  I will  never  be  anything  but  a 
free  Englishman.” 

“ That  you  shall  be,  dear  Uncle  Tommy ! ” 
said  Isi  as  she  ran  to  him  and  took  one  of  his 
arms.  Josephine  took  the  other;  and  they 
walked  him  up  and  down  the  veranda,  sooth- 
ing him,  and  laughing  at  him,  and  with  him, 
till  he  became  quite  calm. 

You  misunderstood  me.  Uncle  Tommy,” 
said  Isi.  “ I had  not  told  you  all  of  it.” 

“ I am  to  have  the  freedom  papers  of  all 
these  black  people  made  out.  You  are  to  sign 
them  because  you  are  a free  Englishman,  and 
not  an  infant ; and  that  will  make  all  these 
people  free.  You  may  sign  all  these  papers,” 
she  continued,  seeing  the  doubtful  look  on  his 
honest  face,  “ just  as  soon  as  I sign  the  bills 
of  sale  to  you.  You  will  not  own,  or  hold 
them,  or  have  anything  to  do  with  them  at  all. 
You  see,  being  a business  man  of  age,  you  can 
do  all  this  and  it  will  be  right ; and  you  would 
never  come  back  to  me  and  say  that  I was  an 
infant,  and  had  no  right  to  do  it.  In  fact,  you 
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wouldn’t  say  anything  about  it.  It  would  be 
done  in  spite  of  the  law  and  the  infant.” 

“ I might,  Dookie.  I might,  if  it’s  as  you 
say.  I suppose  it  won’t  signify,  if  you  be  sure 
that  I will  be  a free  Englishman  after  it’s 
done.” 

So  Isi  sent  for  an  attorney,  who  came  and 
made  out  all  the  freedom  papers  for  the  blacks. 
The  names  of  the  men  were  changed  by  Isi  to 
Rastus,  Goodwin,  Lyman,  Pompey,  Willing, 
and  Truman.  These  papers  gave  them  their 
absolute  freedom  at  once. 

Early  in  the  evening,  as  the  family  were 
seated  on  the  veranda,  Isi  sent  for  all  the 
blacks  to  come  over  to  the  house.  They  came 
immediately. 

“ Now,  Rastus,”  said  Isi,  holding  the  papers 
in  her  hand,  I have  had  your  names  made 
out  like  the  names  of  white  people.  Yours  is 
Rastus,  and  yours  is  Lyman,  and  yours  is 
Pompey,  and  yours  is  Goodman.  I like  the 
name  Willing,  and  you  have  been  very  will- 
ing, so  I did  not  change  that;  and  yours  is 
Truman.” 

Yes,  missus,”  came  from  each  and  all  as 
they  bowed.  De  Lawd  bress  de  missus ! ” 
said  old  Rastus  ; and  then  they  all  said  “ De 
Lawd  bress  de  missus  ! ” in  concert. 

Your  right  names,  and  the  names  of  all 
the  women  and  children  are  written  on  these 
papers,  which  make  you  free,  just  like  white 
people.  We  couldn’t  feel  that  it  was  right  to 
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own  you  people.  We  will  give  you  some 
things  and  send  you  all  away.” 

Expecting  a great  shout  to  go  up  and  fairly 
rend  the  air,  Isi  stopped  and  waited.  Instead, 
she  saw  a group  of  solemn,  black-faced  people, 
with  their  large  eyes  bulging  from  their  heads. 
There  was  not  a sound,  or  a movement  of  any 
other  feature  but  these  staring  eyes,  which 
rolled,  first  at  her,  and  then  at  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  — 

Quite  a minute  they  stood  thus  ; then  Isi 
said,  ^‘You  may  go  now.  Here  are  the  pa- 
pers that  make  you  free  ; ” and  she  handed  one 
to  each.  Then  they  all  marched  off,  silent 
as  the  evening  shadows. 

I thought  they  would  be  overjoyed,”  said 
Isi.  Poor  people  I It  must  have  been  such 
a surprise  that  they  couldn’t  express  their  joy 
— like  me  crying  when  I feel  overburdened 
with  happiness.” 

The  first  stars  came  twinkling  out  from  the 
distant  blue  above  the  mountains.  It  was  the 
time  of  day  when  all  was  still ; and,  since  the 
blacks  had  gone  off  with  their  freedom  papers, 
not  a sound  had  come  from  across  the  ravine. 

Suddenly,  a great  flame  was  seen  to  shoot 
up  from  the  midst  of  the  quarters. 

The  cabins  are  on  fire ! ” cried  Uncle 
Tommy ; and  he  was  going  over  to  help  put 
them  out.  But  it  was  seen,  at  once,  to  be 
some  lighter  and  more  combustible  material. 
Around  it  were  gathered  all  the  blacks, 
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dancing,  and  shouting,  and  singing  in  a wild 
and  hilarious  manner.  Louder  became  the 
singing,  and  wilder  and  more  rapid  the  dance, 
till  the  flames,  which  had  gone  up  in  a flash, 
as  quickly  died  down.  Then  a shout  from 
all  of  them  could  be  heard.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  pent-up  joy  of  a lifetime,  let  loose  in  one 
hilarious  yell. 

“ They  Anally  did  And  their  happiness,’^ 
laughed  Isi. 

“ Yes  ; and  here  they  all  come  as  happy  as 
ever,”  said  Josephine.  See  them  run  ! Did 
you  ever ! ” 

The  youngest  and  fleetest  runners  got  there 
first,  and  began  to  caper,  and  dance,  and 
shout,  and  swing  about  in  a wild  sort  of  mad- 
ness. When  all  had  gathered,  and  danced, 
and  shouted,  till  they  seemed  quite  worn  out 
with  their  wildness,  they  ceased,  and  old 
Rastus  said  in  his  softest  and  most  melodious 
tone,  “ De  Lawd  bress  missus ! ” 

“ De  Lawd  bress  missus  ! ” they  all  cried. 

“We  hab  burn  all  de  papers  up,  so  missus 
doan  send  away  free,”  said  Uncle  Rastus. 
“ De  Lawd  bress  missus  ! ” 

“ De  Lawd  bress  de  missus ! ” cried  all  of 
them. 

“ Uncle  Ras,  can  you  play  a fiddle  ? ” asked 
Isi,  as  the  negroes  settled  from  their  wild 
hilarity  into  a crowd  of  gyrating  black  chil- 
dren. 

“ Yes,  missus  ; but  de  strings  am  all  gone.’’ 
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‘‘  There  is  a good  one  that  I found  in  Mr. 
Crowell’s  room.” 

“ Yes,  missus.  Massa  Crowell  used  to  hab 
me  play  wid  him.” 

Will  you  play  for  us  now,  Uncle  Ras  ? ” 
Shuah,  missus.” 

Every  darky’s  face  had  broadened  as  the 
tuning  went  on.  When  the  music  com- 
menced, they  all  began  a weird  plantation 
dance.  Every  muscle  and  fiber  of  every  frame 
seemed  to  be  in  vibration  with  the  music. 
Round  and  round,  and  back  and  forth,  they 
went.  Faster  and  faster,  and  wilder  and  wilder 
and  wilder,  grew  the  dance,  till  it  seemed  that 
it  must  be  the  death  of  every  darky.  Then 
the  fiddle  of  old  Ras  dropped  into  a soft  sigh- 
ing melody,  that  went  singing  like  the  sum- 
mer winds  through  the  pines  ; and  the  darkies 
all  broke  into  a chanting  song,  as,  slowly, 
round  and  round,  they  swung,  and  danced, 
and  glanced,  and  pranced,  in  a harmony  of 
motion. 

Gliding  from  this  into  a slow  swinging 
chant,  the  old  man  rolled  back  his  head,  rolled 
up  his  eyes  as  he  half  closed  them,  and  began 
singing  in  a deep,  melodious,  bass  voice : 

Swing  low,  swing  low, 

Swing  soft  and  slow, 

As  round  and  round. 

And  round  we  go. 

Our  home  am  heah 
Foh  many  a yeah. 
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Our  home  am  heah, 

Our  home  am  heah  ; 

So  doan  you  feah, 

Our  home  am  heah. 

Sing  soft  and  low ; 

Sing  sweet  and  slow  ; 

Foh  heah  we  lib, 

And  heah  we  die, 

And  go  to  glory 
In  de  Sky.” 

As  the  old  man  struck  into  this  improvised 
chant,  the  other  darkies  formed  themselves 
into  a line  in  front  of  him,  all  holding  hands  ; 
and,  as  a sort  of  accompaniment  to  his  bass, 
chanted  the  melody  without  words — soft  and 
sweet  like  the  echoes  of  a symphony — keeping 
time  by  swinging  from  one  foot  to  the  other 
without  lifting  them. 

Over  again  the  old  man  sung  it ; and  the 
others  sang  the  words  this  time,  instead  of  the 
melody. 

There  was  rhythm  in  their  motion ; there 
was  melody  in  the  song ; and  there  was 
matchless  melody  in  the  old  man^s  fiddle. 
When  they  ceased,  every  darky  was  sighing 
and  sobbing ; and  all  the  members  of  the 
family  were  weeping. 

“ Uncle  Rastus,”  cried  Isi  as  she  sprang  to 
her  feet,  the  fiddle  is  yours.  I shall  ask  you 
to  play  for  us  often.  You  have  taught  us  all 
a lesson.  I see  that  your  home  is  here.  It 
has  been  your  toil  that  has  helped  make  the 
home. 
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To-morrow  you  may  begin  to  cut  logs  and 
draw  them  up  to  the  quarters.  Your  cabins 
are  small  and  old.  You  shall  all  have  good, 
new,  well-built  houses.  You  shall  have  a 
yard  to  each  one,  and  a large  garden,  and  a 
hen  yard.  You  shall  have  time  to  work  your 
gardens.  Each  family  shall  have  a couple  of 
cows.  You  are  to  work  under  Uncle  Tommy’s 
directions.  I will  furnish  you  new  houses,  and 
food  and  clothes.  Aunt  Eliza  will  teach  you 
how  to  make  your  homes  pleasant. 

‘‘  You  shall  have  your  Sundays  to  rest,  and 
to  dress  up.  We  will  have  reading  and  music, 
and  maybe  a little  Sunday  school  where  they 
sing,  and  read  in  the  Good  Book.  They  have 
schools  like  this  in  England,  where  I used  to 
live. 

“ That  will  do  for  to-night.  I will  tell  you 
more  about  it  later.” 

De  Lawd  bress  de  missus ! ” 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


A LIFK. 

ThK  clatter,  the  thunder,  the  distant  rumble 
of  the  departing  troop,  as  it  galloped  away, 
left  the  air  full  of  a throbbing  pain.  It  seemed 
to  Arthur  Wilfrid  that  the  stillness  palpitated 
with  the  shafts  of  Death  ; that  the  moonlight 
was  a mockery ; and  that  the  silvery  shadows 
which  crept  to  his  feet  were  specters. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  rage  and 
despair  filled  his  heart.  The  bonds  which 
bound  him  to  the  tree,  had  bereft  him  of  the 
majesty  of  manhood.  The  camp  was  deserted, 
and  stillness — the  stillness  of  doom — reigned. 

Suddenly,  a sharp,  shrill  cry  vibrated  on 
the  air.  It  was  almost  like  the  cry  of  a mother, 
in  distress  for  her  child. 

“ Wild  Wing,  Wild  Wing ! called  Eagle 
Wing. 

A glad  whinny  answered  him.  An  instant 
later,  the  mare,  black  as  night,  her  delicate 
head  held  proudly  erect,  her  nostrils  widely 
distended  and  sniffing  the  air,  trotted  to  within 
a few  feet  of  him,  then  stopped  in  alert  atten- 
tion. 
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Wild  Wing — come,  Wild  Wing,^’  lie  said 
in  soothing  tones.  “ I thought  I had  no 
friend  on  earth.  I felt  the  pangs  of  despair 
and  death.  Oh,  Wild  Wing,  Wild  Wing  ! ” 
and  as  the  mare  advanced  and  rubbed  her 
delicate  head  against  him,  he  bent  over  and 
kissed  her  muzzle,  as  if  she  were  a sister. 

The  mare  missed  his  caress,  and  rubbed  her 
nose  about  to  find  his  hands.  In  doing  so, 
she  touched  the  rope  which  had  been  used  to 
bind  him  to  the  tree.  It  had  been  slipped 
through  his  arms,  which  were  again  bound 
behind  him,  and  then  passed  around  the  tree 
and  tied.  Then,  to  make  him  doubly  secure, 
the  rope  had  been  brought  forward  and  tied  in 
front  of  him,  thus  binding  him  and  the  tree 
together.  The  ends  were  short  and  stiff,  and 
stuck  out  in  front  of  his  breast. 

The  mare  rubbed  against  these,  and,  not 
getting  the  expected  caress,  nibbled  at  them 
with  her  lips.  Then,  failing  to  get  the  caress 
of  the  hands,  she  nabbed  at  the  offending  rope 
with  her  teeth,  drooped  her  delicate  ears,  and 
shook  her  head  vigorously. 

“ Why,  you  wouldnh  get  angry  with  your 
master;  would  you.  Wild  Wing?  ” said  Eagle 
Wing,  surprised  at  the  look  and  nip  of  the 
mare,  which  seemed  quite  savage. 

But  look  ! Wonder  of  wonders  ! She  had 
pulled  out  the  short,  stiff  end  of  the  rope ; and 
the  knot  in  front  was  half  untied.  A double 
knot  in  a rope,  half  untied,  is  all  loosened. 
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With  a convulsive  movement  of  his  body,  the 
rope  dropped  to  the  ground  at  his  feet. 

Oh,  my  love,  my  love ! you  have  done  the 
deed.  Now,  Wild  Wing,  time — time — pa- 
tience ! I am  a man  again.  Hope  is  ours. 
Wild  Wing,  if  I can  but  twist  far  enough  to 
get  at  the  knot  on  the  back  of  the  tree.  Pa- 
tience, Wild  Wing,  patience ! You  are  the 
best  friend  in  all  the  world.  I cannot  scold 
you,  if  you  did  follow  your  poor  master.  I 
can  feel  the  knot.  It  has  loosened  a little. 
Patience,  V/ild  Wing,  patience  ; it  is  difficult 
work.  But  we  have  courage  now,  and  we  will 
have  life.’^ 

Only  by  muscles  of  steel,  trained  in  the 
gymnasium  of  the  forest,  could  it  have  been 
done.  Little  by  little,  by  efforts  which  a man 
of  iron  will  will  put  forth  for  life,  he  toiled 
and  strained  at  the  rope,  reached  and  twisted 
far  around ; till  the  knot,  in  spite  of  the  stiff- 
ness of  the  rope,  which  made  it  loosen  the 
easier  after  it  had  started,  came  untied. 

Oh,  Wild  Wing,  Wild  Wing ! We  are 
free- — free  ! May  life  never  find  us  in  bonds 
again.  My  hands  are  still  bound  behind  me, 
and  I cannot  fondle  you  much  yet ; but  I will 
turn  around  and  stroke  your  nose  with  my 
fingers.  There,  old  girl — just  a minute ! I 
can  reach  the  small  clasp-knife  hidden  in  my 
belt.  It  will  be  but  a moment  now.  Wild 
Wing.  There,  it  is  done.  They  left  my  bow 
and  arrows  at  my  back  ; and  we  are  ready  to 
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face  any  foe.  We  can  play  war  with  the 
world,  and  beat  them  at  the  game. 

“ Now,  Wild  Wing,  away — away — away  I 
away  for  the  race  of  your  life ! It  is  not  to  beat 
the  buck  this  time,  but  the  British.  They 
would  take  the  life  of  your  master.  Wild  Wing, 
like  the  life  of  a dog.  Away,  away,  away!  ” 

As  with  the  wings  of  the  wild  wind,  they 
sped  over  the  track  which  Eagle  Wing  had 
traversed  earlier  in  the  evening,  in  such  a dis- 
graceful manner,  when  racing  for  his  life  with 
a rope  about  his  neck.  A single  misstep,  or 
lack  of  speed,  then,  meant  death.  Who  could 
know  the  joys  of  freedom  so  well  as  he  who 
had  tasted  such  tragic  bondage  ? 

Tarleton^s  legion  had  been  gone  an  hour 
when  Wild  Wing,  with  her  master  on  her 
back,  started  on  her  flight.  Earlier  in  the 
evening,  when  she  had  been  left  alone  by 
Eagle  Wing,  she  had  satisfied  her  desire  for 
food;  and  scarcely  had  he  disappeared  from 
sight  before  she  followed,  tracing  him  by  the 
fresh  scent  of  his  feet  upon  the  ground. 
When  she  came  to  where  he  descended  the 
bluff  to  the  river,  she  could  not  follow  him  ; 
so,  like  any  animal  that  meets  an  obstacle,  or 
a pasture  fence,  she  wandered  back  along  the 
brink  of  the  ravine,  and  came  upon  his  trail 
again  where  he  came  out  into  the  open,  at  the 
upper  end.  Then  she  followed  him  to  the 
camp.  Had  he  been  put  on  horseback,  she 
must  have  lost  his  trail. 
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She  had  been  on  the  outskirts  of  the  camp 
when  the  troopers  left.  Being  confused  by 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  them  leaving,  she  had 
trotted  to  one  side.  When  they  had  gone, 
she  had  lost  the  trail,  and  it  was  then  that  she 
uttered  her  cry  of  distress. 

Tarleton’s  men,  in  order  to  make  it  a sur- 
prise, had  to  move  forward  with  caution.  But 
Eagle  Wing  knew  that,  to  be  of  use  to  that 
handful  of  men  down  in  the  dell,  he  must  make 
speed.  He  had  no  time  for  caution. 

“ Gently  now.  Wild  Wing,  gently!  soothed 
her  rider  in  a whisper.  “We  must  keep  to- 
gether for  this  night’s  work.  Quiet  now  I ” 

At  a gentle  amble,  almost  as  soft  as  the  tread 
of  a fawn  upon  the  ground,  they  neared  the 
brink  of  the  ravine,  and  wandered  a little  way 
along  it. 

A few  fitful  shadows  trembling  among  the 
branches,  told  Eagle  Wing  where  were  the 
dying  embers  of  the  camp-fire  below. 

By  a soft  caress,  he  stopped  the  mare.  It  was 
some  seconds  before  he  could  distinguish  any- 
thing. Then,  a small  flame  from  one  of  the 
scattered  fagots  flashed  up,  and  showed  him 
a silent  figure  sitting  with  his  back  against  a 
tree,  and  his  head  bowed. 

“ How  shall  I warn  him?”  thought  Eagle 
Wing.  “ I dare  not  cry  out  in  this  stillness  ; 
it  might  mean  the  catastrophe.  Oh,  if  man 
could  send  thought  without  sound  1 ” and  he 
leaned  far  over  and  peered  below.  As  he  did 
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SO,  he  caught  sight  of  something  clinging  to  a 
twig.  He  grasped  it  and  raised  it  toward  the 
light.  It  was  a piece  of  a red  coat,  half  as  big 
as  his  hand. 

In  an  instant,  he  had  bound  it  to  the  shaft 
of  an  arrow,  and  had  sent  the  arrow  on  its 
flight.  It  struck  the  bark  of  the  tree  about 
four  feet  above  the  head  of  Marion. 

Quick  as  a squirrel,  Marion  was  on  his  feet 
in  a waiting,  expectant  attitude,  musket  in 
hand ; for  he  had  been  half  dozing,  and  had 
not  ascertained  the  source  of  the  sound  which 
he  had  heard. 

As  he  sprang  to  his  feet.  Eagle  Wing  sent 
another  arrow  on  its  mission.  It  struck  the 
tree  within  a hand’s  breadth  of  the  first. 

Scarcely  had  it  ceased  trembling  from  the 
shock  of  entering  the  tree  when  Marion,  see- 
ing both  arrows  side  by  side,  and  something 
about  the  shaft  of  the  first,  sprang  to  them, 
tore  off  the  red  cloth,  and  held  it  up  in  the 
full  rays  of  the  moonlight,  which  came  stream- 
ing through  the  tree-tops,  making  patches  and 
shafts  of  light. 

He  quickly  thrust  the  cloth  in  his  pocket ; 
then  he  swung  his  hat,  bowed  a silent  salute 
to  his  unknown  informant,  and  ran  lightly  to 
where  the  other  men  were  asleep  in  their 
blankets. 

In  less  than  three  minutes,  the  men  were 
awake,  alert,  and  leading  their  horses  up  the 
glen  as  silently  as  a troop  of  shadows. 
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Eagle  Wing  knew  that  a part  of  Tarleton^s 
men  were  to  go  to  tke  upper  end  of  the  glen  ; 
and  now  he  was  in  momentary  expectation  of 
hearing  a clash  between  the  two  forces.  He 
let  Wild  Wing  amble  quietly  along  the  edge 
of  the  ravine,  and,  while  listening,  and  waiting 
for  the  encounter,  kept  well  away  from  any 
thicket  or  place  of  concealment. 

When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  upper  end  of 
the  glen,  a silent,  stealthy  party  of  mounted 
men,  already  out  of  the  glen,  were  wending 
their  way  into  the  woods. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


A SWORD. 

Three  days  after  the  events  narrated  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  early  in  the  evening,  an 
Indian  was  brought  to  the  headquarters  of 
General  Cornwallis  by  an  orderly,  who  made 
his  salute  and  stated  his  errand. 

The  General  was  busy  with  some  dispatches 
and,  simply  acknowledging  the  arrival  of  the 
orderly  with  a nod  of  recognition,  continued 
his  work. 

The  Indian  was  Eagle  Wing. 

“ Smoke  your  pipe,  chief,  while  you  wait  for 
me,”  said  the  General. 

The  Indian  sat  down  on  the  ground  near  the 
tent  door.  Slowly,  and  with  great  gravity,  he 
took  a very  little  tobacco,  and,  after  making  it 
fine  by  rubbing  it  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  put 
it  in  the  small  pipe-bowl  fashioned  in  the  head 
of  his  tomahawk.  Leaning  forward,  he  took  a 
live  ember  from  the  edge  of  the  camp-fire  and 
placed  it  upon  the  tobacco.  After  taking  a 
single  whiff  of  the  smoke,  he  sat  with  bowed 
head  for  fully  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Then, 
seeing  that  the  General  was  about  to  complete 
his  writing,  he  took  another  ember  and  again 
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lighted  his  pipe,  which  had  been  extinguished 
for  some  time.  He  took  another  whiff  or  two, 
and  was  about  to  empty  his  pipe  of  its  contents 
when  he  heard  footsteps  approaching.  An  in- 
stant later,  the  orderly  announced  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Tarleton  and  Captain  Lester. 

The  two  officers  passed  through  the  door, 
and  did  not  even  notice  the  Indian  sitting  near 
the  tent  side. 

After  the  customary  salutes  had  been  made, 
General  Cornwallis  remarked,  Colonel  Tarle- 
ton, what  success?” 

“ I scattered  the  rebels,  and  secured  a lot  of 
fresh  beef,  which  is  being  driven  in ; but  the 
old  fox  escaped  again.  We  thought  we  had 
him  in  one  of  his  dens.  The  greatest  caution 
was  used.  But  the  sergeant  who  knew  where 
he  was  located,  and  had  charge  of  the  party 
that  were  to  shut  off  his  retreat,  got  lost; 
and  he  was  just  late  enough  to  see  the  last  of 
Marion’s  men  disappear  over  a hill  into  the 
woods.  They  were  too  far  away  to  even  shoot 
at.  The  men  were  worn  out,  by  riding  all  day 
and  half  the  night,  and  could  not  follow.  In 
fact,  the  main  body  of  my  troops  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  and  I couldn’t  follow  if 
I had  desired  to  do  so.” 

During  this  colloquy.  Captain  Lester,  who 
had  dined  just  before  accompanying  Tarleton 
here,  and  had  been  very  loquacious  as  they 
approached,  but  had  been  almost  immediately 
half  overcome  by  the  warmth  of  the  tent,  had 
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sat  on  a camp  stool  a little  in  the  rear  of 
Tarleton.  He  was  in  the  suppressed  condi- 
tion of  mind  of  a half-drunken  man  who  feels 
a desire  to  destroy  all  the  world,  but  is  held  in 
check,  for  the  time,  because  of  the  dread  of  his 
superiors. 

A break  now  occurring  in  the  conversation, 
Lester  suddenly  started  up  and  remarked  in  a 
brawling  voice  : 

“The  man  who  led  the  men  that  were  to 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  that  arch  rebel  Marion, 
was  of  my  company.  He  was  that  detestable 
Sergeant  Shepherd.  He  never  came  back.  If 
he  had,  I should  have  had  him  hanged.  Vll 
have  him,  and  hang  him  yet.^^ 

Seeing  the  condition  of  the  man.  General 
Cornwallis  said,  “ Good  evening.  Colonel 
Tarleton.  You  may  report  again  later.  Your 
zeal  is  to  be  commended.  Captain  Lester.’^ 

Tarleton  rose,  took  Lester’s  left  arm — that 
being  nearest  him — and  started  to  leave  the 
tent. 

Lester  was  just  in  that  state  of  mind  to  take 
everything  as  an  affront  to  his  dignity.  Half 
way  to  the  tent  door  he  saw,  seated  on  the 
ground,  the  bent  form  of  the  Indian,  his  shock 
of  shiny  black  hair  drooping  far  over  his  face. 
He  held  a large  pipe  in  his  hand,  though  not 
to  his  mouth.  His  eyes  were  half  closed,  and 
his  head  partly  turned  ; so  that  he  could  watch 
every  movement  of  Tarleton  and  Lester  with- 
out seeming  to  do  so. 
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Lester  was  boiling  with  rage  at  his  imaginary 
indignities  when  he  spied  the  Indian,  whose 
head  of  hair  first  attracted  his  attention.  When 
not  five  feet  away,  he  broke  from  the  restrain- 
ing arm  of  Tarleton,  who,  being  on  the  other 
side  of  Lester,  had  not  seen  the  bent  form,  drew 
his  sword  quick  as  a flash,  and  made  a mad 
lunge  with  it  straight  at  the  heart  of  Eagle 
Wing. 

There  was  a gleam,  a flash  of  fire,  a ringing 
of  clashing  steel,  and  Lawrence  Lester  was  for- 
ward on  his  left  hand  and  his  knees,  with  a 
sword  broken  close  to  the  hilt.  The  Indian, 
who  had  been  squatting  on  his  feet,  with  his 
toes  well  drawn  under  him  and  worked  into  the 
ground,  so  that  he  would  not  slip,  sprang  up, 
and  disappeared  from  the  tent  like  a fleeting 
shadow. 

“What  is  it?’^  cried  General  Cornwallis, 
as  he  ran  forward. 

“ The  Captain  has  been  slashing  at  shadows,^’ 
laughed  Tarleton,  as  Lester  rose  to  his  feet, 
stared  blankly  about  him  and  then  at  the  sword, 
which  he  hurled  far  from  him  with  an  oath 
when  he  saw  that  it  was  broken  at  the  hilt. 
“ I saw  nothing  till  he  lunged,”  continued 
Tarleton,  “ then  only  a squat  figure  with  a 
great  head  of  hair.  I thought  on  the  instant 
that  it  was  an  Indian — the  same  one  that 
Shepherd  brought  to  the  camp  three  days  ago. 
But  no  man  could  travel  here  afoot  in  that  time. 
I wouldn’t  have  given  a snap  of  my  finger  fo^^ 
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his  life  when  Lester  lunged  at  him.  As  he 
seemed  to  be  only  shadow,  perhaps  he  passes 
like  a spirit.” 

“ He  is  the  most  remarkable  runner  in  the 
world,”  replied  Cornwallis.  He  is  my  scout, 
and  has  been  ever  since  the — the  time  when  I 
chased  the  rebels  from  Trenton  to  Princeton, 
and  then  back  into  the  mountains  at  Morris- 
town.” 

“ The  renegade  rebels  all  seem  to  be  better  at 
running  than  anything  else,”  was  the  scornful 
retort  of  Tarleton. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


“ OUR  OWN  CARUINA  HOME.’’ 

It  was  the  season  of  song  and  song-birds  in 
the  sunny  southland.  While  the  redcoats, 
who  had  so  despised  the  rebel  farmers,  were 
being  driven  from  Boston,  that  March  day  in 
1776,  the  rehabited  redcoats  on  Isi’s  farm 
were  taking  possession  of  their  new,  com- 
modious log-houses. 

The  early  spring  blossoms  were  peeping 
from  the  ground,  and  the  mocking-bird  was 
carolling  a melody  matchless  in  its  sweetness. 

The  family  at  the  mansion  had  eaten  an 
early  breakfast,  which  had  been  cooked  by 
Prudence,  who  was  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
kitchen, land  served  by  the  merriest  of  merry 
maids,  jolly. 

Isi  was  arrayed  in  the  work-dress  of  coarse 
material  which  she  had  made  for  herself.  It 
had  required  a great  deal  of  refashioning ; at 
which  she  had  laughed  gleefully,  saying, 

The  fashions  change  often. Some  tears 
had  been  shed  which  were  not  tears  of  joy ; 
but  it  was  finished  now,  and,  although  it  was 
scarcely  more  than  a bit  of  clinging  drapery, 
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so  exquisite  was  her  faultless  form  that  it 
became  her  like  a regal  robe. 

“ Now,  Uncle  Tommy,  you  naughty  little 
man,”  said  Isi  in  her  most  cheerful  mood  as 
she  danced  out  upon  the  lawn  in  her  work 
dress,  “ see  what  a stylish  niece  you  have. 
This  is  the  new  dress  that  I have  made  over 
every  week  for  the  last  ten  weeks.  This  is 
my  regal  robe.  When  I have  it  on  I am 
ready  for  business,  and  so  we  will  sit  down 
and  do  nothing.  It  is  just  too  glorious  a 
morning  to  do  anything  else.  Let’s  sit  here 
beneath  the  trees  and  listen  to  the  mocking- 
birds. 

“ I planned  from  the  first.  Uncle  Tommy, 
that  you  should  be  the  overseer,  and  manage 
the  plantation  ; but  you  have  worked  all  the 
winter  harder  than  anybody.  All  the  new 
houses  for  the  quarters  are  finished.  You 
have  a new  barn.  The  fences  and  gates  are 
all  made  good  again,  and  now,  while  the  people 
are  moving  into  their  new  homes,  we  will 
plan  our  flower  gardens.  I put  on  this  dress 
to  look  like  business.  We  will  just  rest  and 
plan  this  morning ; for,  you  know,  this  after- 
noon we  are  to  help  Aunt  Eliza  and  Prudence 
make  a party  for  the  people.  Late  in  the 
afternoon,  we  are  to  have  a sort  of  house- 
warming and  thanksgiving  dinner,  and  this 
evening  the  people  will  sing  and  dance  for  us. 

“You  had  such  a lovely  little  flower  garden 
in  New  York,  Aunt  Eliza.  But  we  will  have 
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tlie  finest  one  you  ever Don^t  you  think 

here  is  the  best  place  for  it?  ” 

“ It  will  be  beautiful  here,  dearie.  We  will 
want  a sweet  herb  garden,  too.” 

“ We  will  have  everything  beautiful,”  said 
Isi.  Prudence  and  Jolly  are  complete  mas- 
ters of  the  housekeeping  now,  and  old  Rastus 
will  help  us  about  the  gardens.” 

The  great  dinner  was  prepared  in  the  home 
kitchen.  There  were  baked  hams,  platters  of 
roast  beef,  an  abundance  of  vegetables,  and 
garnishes  of  forced  lettuce  and  greens,  and 
steaming  loaves  of  corn  cake.  Then,  to  crown 
all,  Aunt  Eliza  brought  on  a plum  pudding, 
so  large  that  all  the  people  could  have  an 
ample  wedge. 

“ Now  for  the  fiddle.  Uncle  Rastus,”  said 
Isi  when  the  feast  was  ended. 

As  the  dinner  had  been  too  heavy  for  ex- 
treme liveliness  of  spirits,  Rastus  began  with 
some  quiet  harmonies.  But  his  old  soul  was 
so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  music  that  he 
soon  broke  into  a lively  strain.  Then  the 
others,  partaking  of  his  enthusiasm,  began 
their  rollicking  plantation  dances.  These 
were  fast  or  slow,  or  high  or  low,  according  to 
the  mood  or  caprice  of  Uncle  Rastus’  music. 

When  they  had  danced  to  their  hearts’  con- 
tent, and  had  sung  all  the  familiar  melodies. 
Uncle  Rastus  said,  “ Now  we  sing  our  own 
Carlina  song : 
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‘*Our  ole  Carlina  home  am  heah  ; 

WeVe  libbed,  and  lubbed  it  many  a yeah. 
We  lub  its  ribbahsan’  its  trees, 

We  lub  its  soft  and  sunny  breeze. 

Our  gran’  ole  home,  Carlina  home  ! 

De  sunniest  spot  in  all  de  land. 

From  dis  ole  place  we’ll  nebba  roam  ; 

So  heah’s  our  heart,  an’  heah’s  our  hand. 

De  mockin’-bird  am  singin’  low, 

De  sweet  corn  pone  am  bakin’  slow, 

De  ham  an’  aigs  done  to  a turn. 

An’  nebba  let  de  hoe-cake  burn. 

Our  gran’  ole  home,  Carlina  home  I 
De  sunniest  spot  in  all  de  land. 

From  dis  ole  place  we’ll  nebba  roam ; 

So  heah’s  our  heart,  an’  heah’s  our  hand. 

De  melyons  an’  de  peaches,  too, 

De  sweetest  taters  ebba  grew, 

De  possum  an’  de  turkey  wild 
Am  good  enough  foh  dis  yeah  child. 

Our  gran’  ole  home,  Carlina  home! 

De  sunniest  spot  in  all  de  land. 

From  dis  ole  place  we’ll  nebba  roam  ; 

So  heah’s  our  heart,  an’  heah’s  our  hand.” 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


A SURPRISE. 

Four  years  had  winged  their  flight  over  the 
home  of  Isi,  and  had  left  her  a beautiful 
woman  of  twenty-two.  They  had  been  four 
years  of  home-making  and  of  heaven  on  earth. 
The  little  trials  of  life  had  been  many ; but 
they  had  been  met  by  a brave  spirit,  and  had 
been  conquered. 

Josephine  was  the  same  sweet  silent  shadow  ; 
as  faithful  and  loving  as  one’s  better  self ; 
always  at  hand  to  bear  the  burdens  of  her 
loved  mistress,  or  to  lighten  those  of  her  good 
mother. 

Aunt  Eliza  was  as  cheerful,  and  as  bright 
and  bustling,  as  of  yore.  Nothing  ever 
daunted  her,  or  dampened  her  sunny  smiles. 

Uncle  Tommy  had  developed  a very  slight 
bald  spot  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  and  a few 
gray  hairs  were  in  his  short  chin  whiskers ; 
but  he  was  just  as  energetic,  and  just  as  faith- 
ful to  his  Dookie  as  he  ever  had  been. 

The  four  years  had  seen  the  farm  improved 
very  much.  Many  cultivated  acres  had  been 
added  to  it.  The  orchards  were  the  finest  in 
the  land.  The  meadows  were  rich  and  pro- 
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ductive.  The  herd  of  cattle,  and  the  drove  of 
hogs,  were  the  best  in  all  that  country.  The 
horses  had  been  improved,  and  many  new  ones 
had  been  added. 

Ponipey  was  now  the  pompous  driver  of  the 
carriage  team  ; for  Isi  had  a fine  carriage,  and 
the  family  rode  in  it  often,  as  Aunt  Eliza  and 
Uncle  Tommy  did  not  ride  horseback. 

Isi  and  Josephine  each  had  a favorite  saddle- 
pony,  and  'went  out  every  day  for  a ride  about 
the  plantation,  or  down  the  valley  road. 

Isi’s  fortune  of  five  thousand  pounds,  which 
she  had  brought  with  her,  as  well  as  some  rare 
old  jewels,  had  made  her  very  independent,  and 
she  had  been  able  to  make  many  improve- 
ments. Still,  at  the  time  at  which  our  narra- 
tive has  now  arrived,  she  had,  by  the  careful 
farming  and  the  stock-raising  of  Uncle 
Tommy,  been  able  to  more  than  make  good 
the  original  amount  of  cash  on  hand.  This 
was  in  the  form  of  gold  sovereigns,  and  was 
kept  in  the  house ; as,  in  those  days,  banks, 
or  places  of  deposit,  were  practically  unknown. 

She  had  not  been  without  her  vexatious 
trials.  In  the  spring,  that  young  negro. 
Trump,  who  had  been  transformed  into  Tru- 
man, had  so  far  lived  up  to  both  appellations 
as  to  go  to  another  plantation,  down  the  river, 
and  get  a comely  young  mulatto  girl  to  agree 
to  marry  him. 

The  first  actual  knowledge  Isi  had  of  this, 
was  when  he  came,  like  a true  man,  and  told 
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her  of  it;  although  his  frequent  trips  down 
the  river  had  somewhat  prepared  her  for  the 
news. 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  he  brought  her  a 
present  of  enough  wild  strawberries  to  make 
a fine  short-cake  for  supper. 

She  was  sitting  on  a rustic  bench  by  the 
side  of  the  little  lake  below  the  spring.  She 
took  the  basket  of  luscious  berries  on  her  lap, 
and  said,  “ They  are  very  fine.  True.  Where 
did  you  get  them  ? 

“ Down  by  de  ribba,  missus.’^ 

Are  there  going  to  be  many,  True  ? 

“ Spec  dar  am,  missus.” 

“ Well,  you  needn’t  take  your  time  Sunday 
to  pick  them  for  me ; but  I wish  you  would 
get  all  you  can.  They  are  very  fine.” 

“ I spec  missus  would  like  ’em.  My  Me- 
lissy  likes  ’em  too.”  , 

A broad  grin  overspread  the  round  face  of 
the  negro.  Then,  he  put  both  his  arms  about 
himself,  clasped  them  tight,  bent  forward,  and 
laughed  a soft,  suffocating  sort  of  chuckle. 

“Your  Melissy,  True?  Who  is  that?” 
asked  Isi  in  surprise ; for  this  was  the  first 
time  she  had  heard  the  name. 

“ She  am  my  yallah  gal.  Missus.  She  am 
booful  as  a ripe  squash.  She  no  common 
dead-black  niggah.” 

Isi  laughed  till  the  tears  drowned  the  smiles  ; 
and  True  laughed  with  her. 

“You  are  not  going  back  to  your  old  name ; 
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are  you,  True  ? Are  you  going  to  be  a trump 
again  ? 

“ Spec  I am,  missus.” 

“ If  your  Melissy  likes  the  berries  so  well, 
why  didn’t  you  take  her  these?  You  picked 
them  to-day,  and  you  need  not  give  them  to 
me.  You  may  take  them  back.  True.” 

“ No,  missus.  Them’s  foh  you.  I wan’ 
you  to  let  me  hab  Melissy.” 

You  mean  you  and  Melissy  are  going  to 
be  married  ? ” asked  Isi  in  undisguised  sur- 
prise. 

Spec  we  am,  missus.” 

Why,  she  belongs  on  another  plantation. 
True.  You  will  not  want  a wife  four  miles 
down  the  river.” 

“Spec  she’d  come  up  de  ribba,  if  missus 
fetched  her.” 

“ Oh  ! Then  you  have  planned  for  me  to 
buy  you  a wife ; have  you  ? Well,  you  are  a 
trump  ! But  you  have  been  a good  boy.  True  ; 
and  you  are  a true  man  to  come  to  me.  Are 
you  sure  Melissy  loves  you,  and  will  make 
you  a good  wife  ? ” 

“ Shuah.  She  say  she  do,  missus.” 

“ Could  she  be  bought?  ” 

“Yes,  missus.  Her  massa  powful  glad  to 
sell  her — quick — right  off — to-day.” 

“ Why,  to-day  is  Sunday,  True.  Why  is 
he  glad  to  sell  her,  and  in  such  a hurry  ? ” 

“ One  dem  Tory  soldier  men  say  he  hab  her 
anyway  ; an’  her  massa  lose  her.” 
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“ That  would  be  terrible.  But,  if  we  bring 
her  here,  will  not  the  soldier  come  here  and 
make  you  trouble  ? ” 

“ Spec  he  git  hurt,  if  he  did,  missus ; and 
Truman  clenched  his  hands,  and  his  eyes 
blazed  with  passion. 

“Well,  Truman,  you  saddle  Lady  Lark  and 
Josephine’s  pony.  She  and  I will  ride  down  to 
Mr.  Brown’s  at  once.  I will  see  him  and 
Melissy.  You  may  come  down  on  foot.  By 
the  time  you  get  there,  I will  know  what  to 
do.  The  old  minister  lives  near  there  ; and,  if 
I can  arrange  it,  I will  buy  Melissy,  and  you 
shall  be  married  and  come  home  with  me.” 

“ Golly,  missus  ! Dat  am  fine.” 

A half  hour  later,  Isi  and  Josephine  galloped 
up  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Brown.  Isi  had  a 
speaking  acquaintance  with  him,  and  knew 
him  to  be  a mild-mannered,  inoffensive  man, 
with  little  energy  or  courage. 

V They  were  met  at  the  door  by  a handsome 
young  mulatto  girl,  who  blushed,  and  smiled  so 
sweetly  that  Isi  divined  at  once  that  she  was 
Melissy ; and  so  she  said  : 

“ Melissy,  is  Mr.  Brown  at  home?” 

The  girl  answered  in  the  affirmative,  as  she 
curtsied  low,  and  smiled  more  sweetly  than 
before. 

“ Are  you  the  girl  that  my  Truman  comes 
to  see,  Melissy  ? ” 

“ Yes,  missus,”  she  said,  with  another  blush 
and  curtsy. 
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‘‘  Would  you  like  to  marry  him,  and  come 
to  my  home  to  live  ? 

The  girl  covered  her  face  with  her  hands 
and  began  to  sob.  This  was  an  answer  that 
meant  more  to  Isi  than  many  words  would 
have  done. 

“ There,  there,  my  dear  girl ! Go  and  call 
your  master,”  said  Isi  in  a soothing  tone. 

When  Mr.  Brown  came,  Isi  asked  him  if  he 
would  sell  Melissy. 

He,  man  fashion,  wanted  to  make  a bargain, 
and  didn’t  know  that  he  could  spare  her. 

“ I did  not  come  to  bargain  with  you,  Mr. 
Brown,  and  certainly  not  on  the  Lord’s  day. 
But  my  man  Truman  said  you  would  be  glad 
to  sell  her  rather  than  lose  her,  as  an  English 
soldier  said  that  he  would  take  her  away.” 

“ Yes — yes,  shuah.  I could  sell  her,  if  it 
would  oblige  you — yes,  shuah.” 

“ What  will  be  the  price,  Mr.  Brown  ? This 
must  be  done  at  once,  if  it  is  Sunday.  You 
can  make  me  a bill  of  sale,  dated  yesterday.” 

“ Yes.  Shuah.  I might  take  fifty  pounds.” 

“ You  make  out  the  bill  of  sale,  while  I go 
and  get  the  minister.  My  man  will  be  here  in 
a few  minutes,  and  he  and  Melissy  can  be 
married,”  said  Isi. 

She  had  engaged  the  services  of  the  old 
minister,  and  was  just  coming  out  of  his  gate 
when  she  met  Truman  and  Willing,  on  their 
way  to  Mr.  Brown’s. 

“ Why,  True,  you  are  not  alone.” 
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“ No,  misstis.  He  am  Willing;  and  True 
laughed  in  a most  knowing  way. 

Why,  yes ; I knew  he  was  Willing,”  said 
Isi. 

“ Yes,  missus  ; he  am  Willing.  Melissy’s 
sister  Manda  am  mos^  as  booful  as  Melissy. 
Missus  can  buy  ’em  bof  as  cheap  as  one.” 

“There,  there,  True!  You  have  become 
trump  indeed. 

“ Does  Manda  know  anything  of  this  ? ” 
she  asked  of  this  new  disciple  of  Hymen. 

“ You  jes  tell  her  I am  Willing,”  replied  the 
darky  with  a broad  grin. 

“ Yon  are  doubling  my  troubles,”  said  Isi. 
But  she  and  Josephine  went  laughing  back  to 
Mr.  Brown’s.  Indeed,  it  began  to  look  as  if 
they  had  gotten  into  a much-marrying  dilemma. 

“ Mr.  Brown,”  said  Isi,  “ you  have  a sister  to 
Melissy,  have  you  not?  ” 

“ Yes.  Shuah.” 

“You  may  put  her  name  in  the  bill  of  sale 
too ; and  here  is  your  fifty  pounds  ; ” and  she 
began  to  count  them  out  on  the  table. 

The  old  man  looked  dumfounded  at  first, 
and  then  as  if  he  had  been  dreaming,  and  then 
as  if  he  had  just  awakened  from  a nightmare. 
He  scratched  his  head  slowly  with  the  holder 
of  the  pen,  and  then  said : 

“ Yes.  Shuah,  if  it  will  oblige  the  lady.” 

He  wrote  the  name  of  the  sister  in  the  bill 
of  sale,  gave  it  to  Isi,  and  took  the  fifty  pounds 
in  gold. 
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Manda,”  said  Isi  to  this  girl,  who  was  a 
couple  of  years  older  than  her  comely  sister, 
“ my  man  says  to  tell  you  that  he  is  Willing. 
What  shall  I say  to  him?  ’’ 

“ Dat  I am  Mrs.  Willing  in  jes  a minit.’^ 
The  double  wedding  took  place  without  de- 
lay, then  Isi  accompanied  the  old  minister  to 
his  home.  She  knew  of  his  poverty,  as  he  had 
half  lived  from  the  bountiful  supplies  from  her 
plantation.  She  bade  him  good-bye  at  his  gate, 
and  dropped  into  his  hand  a purse  containing 
twenty  guineas. 

The  poor  old  man  began,  in  a profuse  man- 
ner, to  express  his  heartfelt  thanks  ; but  Isi 
said : “I  am  glad  that  the  wedding  gives  me 
an  opportunity  to  do  what  I intended  to  do 
otherwise.  I have  an  extra  cow  on  the  place, 
and  I will  send  it  down  to-morrow.’^ 

Two  of  the  best  of  the  cabins  at  the  old  quar- 
ters were  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  two  new 
families  ; but  new  log  cabins  were  soon  erected. 

There  were  laughter  and  singing  at  the 
quarters  that  Sunday  night,  after  the  couples 
had  walked  up  the  river  road  to  their  new 
homes.  At  the  request  of  Isi,  the  dancing 
was  deferred  till  the  next  evening.  Then  they 
had  a real  old  rousing  jollification  and  a feast. 
Aunt  Eliza  had  made  for  them  two  huge  bride’s 
cakes,  so  that  there  would  be  enough  for  all, 
and  an  extra  piece  for  the  brides  and  the  little 
blacks. 

A delegation  of  half  a dozen  of  these  little 
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round  rolling  imps  came  to  Isi,  after  the  feast, 
and  asked : 

“ Can  we  kab  weddin^  ebery  night,  so  we 
hab  cake  ? 

Isi,  amidst  the  shouts  of  laughter  of  the 
family  and  the  older  blacks,  assured  them  that 
it  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  as  there  would 
soon  be  a scarcity  of  brides,  and  it  would  be 
the  death  of  all  the  little  blacks. 

Den  missus  hab  big  weddin^  herse’f  some- 
time, so  we  hab  moah  cake.’^ 

This  came  from  one  of  the  older  children. 
It  quite  disconcerted  Isi  for  the  time,  causing 
her  to  blush  as  prettily  as  brides  are  said  to 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


A caller. 

During  this  summer,  a Mr.  Mayhew,  who 
lived  several  miles  across  the  country,  on  a 
plantation  belonging  to  his  parents,  came  to 
call  upon  Isi. 

He  was  a man  about  thirty-five,  slim  and 
sallow,  having  a sort  of  soft-buttery  complex- 
ion. His  hair  was  pale,  and  hung  wilted  about 
his  brow,  as  if  it  grew  on  poor  soil.  He  had 
a yellow,  drooping  mustache,  which  he  had 
fondled  and  stroked  so  much  that  it  looked 
threadbare.  He  was  the  only  child  of  his 
aged  parents.  He  had  always  lived  at  home, 
and  now  managed  the  plantation — or,  rather, 
mismanaged  it,  as  he  thought  himself  a sport- 
ing gentleman  and  spent  a great  deal  of  his 
time  at  other  things  than  his  business. 

He  had  been  married  eight  years  before,  and 
had  taken  his  wife  home  to  live  with  the  old 
people.  She  was  a pretty,  high-spirited  girl. 
She  had  remained  with  him  a few  months,  and 
had  then  returned  to  her  parents  ; and  it  was 
announced  that  she  had  secured  a divorce  with- 
out opposition  from  Mr.  Mayhew. 

Isi  had  a speaking  acquaintance  with  him, 
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as  she  had  met  him  on  several  occasions  at  the 
church,  or  on  the  road. 

He  rode  up  to  Homewood  on  a sorrel  horse, 
which  was  very  lively  and  prancing.  It  had 
a few  loosely  waving  hairs  for  a mane,  and  a 
small  switch  tail — indeed,  it  seemed  to  be  the 
counterpart  of  its  sporty  rider. 

After  dismounting,  and  calling  to  Truman, 
as  if  he  were  his  own  menial,  to  take  his  horse, 
he  walked  up  to  the  veranda  where  the  family 
were  seated.  Then,  stroking  his  drooping 
mustache  with  several  flourishes,  he  removed 
his  wide  hat,  which  had  made  him  look  like 
the  stem  to  a toadstool,  and,  with  a great  bow, 
wished  Miss  Isi  a good  evening. 

Isi,  thinking  that  he  had  come  on  some  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  plantation,  politely 
invited  him  to  a seat,  and  asked  after  the 
health  of  his  mother. 

“ Oh,  the  old  lady  is  pretty  fair  for  her  time 
of  life — past  seventy-five,  you  know.  It  can’t 
be  expected  that  she  will  last  ver^^-  long.  In 
the  natural  order  of  things,  I shall  soon  have 
the  full  care  of  the  plantation.  Of  course,  I 
have  full  charge  of  it  now,  and  have  had  for 
fifteen  years.  But  I shall  not  see  the  old  gent 
and  lady  want.” 

This  was  all  said  with  perfect  sang-froid,  as 
if  he  complimented  them  by  calling  them  the 
old  lady  and  the  old  gent.  Indeed,  he  seemed 
to  think  that  these  were  terms  to  be  used  some- 
thing like  titles,  as  my  lady,  or  lord,  so  and  so. 
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He  seated  himself  comfortably  in  the  seat 
nearest  Isi,  although  Josephine  had  placed 
another  chair  for  him.  The  family  were  all 
there ; but  he  acknowledged  the  presence  of 
no  one  but  Isi.  Seeing  this,  she  introduced 
him. 

“ Yes,’’  said  he  with  a condescending  wave 
of  his  thin  arm,  “ I have  seen  these  people 
before,  but  have  not  been  formally  intro- 
duced.” 

Isi  was  so  incensed  by  his  assumption  of 
superiority,  that  she  took  an  early  opportunity 
to  excuse  herself  and  Josephine.  Aunt  Eliza 
also  withdrew,  without  the  politeness  of  an  ex- 
cuse, leaving  the  gentleman  to  make  his  busi- 
ness known  to  Uncle  Tommy. 

After  the  ladies  had  departed,  he  turned  his 
patronizing  attentions  to  Uncle  Tommy,  who, 
poor  soul,  was  highly  delighted.  He  was  very 
susceptible  to  flattery  from  people  who  assumed 
to  be  big  folk  ” ; and  was  full  of  the  sayings 
of  Mr.  Mayhew  for  the  whole  week. 

Why,  man,”  said  Aunt  Eliza,  who  on  rare 
occasions  read  her  lord  a mild  curtain  lecture 
— why,  man,  he  was  just  stuffing  you.” 

Uncle  Tommy  snorted  mildly,  but  was  too 
busy  to  think  of  it  more  than  a minute. 

The  next  week,  this  same  grand  gentleman 
came  again  in  the  same  grand  manner.  This 
time  he  gave  his  condescending  attentions  to 
Josephine  and  her  parents,  and  completely 
ignored  Isi,  who  at  once  retired  to  the  house. 
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The  third  week,  when  he  was  left  alone  with 
Uncle  Tommy,  he  made  a formal  proposal  for 
the  hand  of  Josephine. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Mayhew  had  gone.  Uncle 
Tommy  came  into  the  library,  where  the  ladies 
were  seated,  and  said : 

“ My  lady — my  niece — my  Dookie — ’ome 
will  be  lonesome  now.  It’ll  be  too  bad  for  you. 
I be  almost  sorry  it  ’ad  to  ’appen,  on  your  ac- 
count. But  it  don’t  signify  to  be  sure ; for 
somebody  has  to  be  ’appy,  and  I am  glad  they 
can  be.  But  now  it  has  ’appened,  why  of 
course  it  has,  and  we’ll  have  to  make  the  best 
on  it.” 

^‘Why,  man,  what  has  happened?”  said 
Aunt  Eliza  quite  severely.  “Has  the  talk  of 
that  man  turned  your  head?  ” 

“ Now,  Eliza,”  remonstrated  Uncle  Tommy, 
“ you  know  as  how  we  never  expected  any 
poplar  connections.” 

Uncle  Tommy  seemed  to  have  gotten  the 
poplar  timber  mixed  with  his  connections. 

“ What  is  it,  father  ? ” asked  Josephine,  tak- 
ing an  interest  now  in  what  Uncle  Tommy 
was  talking  about. 

“ Why,  my  daughter,”  said  he  proudly, 
“ we  are  goin’  to  have  a poplar  connection. 
You  are  to  be  Mrs.  Mayhew.” 

“ What,  father  ? What  do  you  mean  ? ” 
cried  Josephine  in  genuine  alarm. 

“ Mercy ! Mercy  me,  man  ! What  are  you 
saying?  ” cried  Aunt  Eliza. 
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“ Dear  Uncle  Tommy,  don’t ! ” said  Isi. 

They  all  charged  upon  him  at  once,  and  he 
was  routed  and  quite  driven  into  a corner. 

“ Tell  me  what  you  have  done,”  cried  Jose- 
phine in  increased  alarm. 

“ I ’ave  promised  you  to  Mr.  Mayhew.” 

“ Father  ! Dear  father,  how  could  you  ? I 
won’t  have  the  hateful  hangdog — so  there ! ” 
and  she  burst  into  tears. 

“ How  could  you  lose  your  head?”  said 
Aunt  Eliza  severely. 

True ! ” called  Isi,  as  she  ran  to  the  door 
and  saw  him  going  down  the  path  after 
taking  Mr.  Mayhew  his  horse. 

“ Yes,  missus.” 

Take  the  best  horse  instantly,  and  go  and 
bring  that  Mayhew  back.” 

“ Yes,  missus.  I’ll  fotch  him.” 

Now,  Uncle  Tommy,”  said  Isi,  as  she 
came  back  into  the  room,  “ you  are  a dear  little 
man,  and  we  all  love  you  ; but  Josephine  does 
not  belong  to  you.  She  belongs  to  herself, 
and  to  me.  Uncle  Tommy.  We  would  all 
rather  see  her  in  her  grave  than  to  see  her 
have  anything  to  do  with  that  man.  I have 
sent  for  him  to  come  back  ; and  you  must  tell 
him  that  it  was  all  a mistake ; that  Josephine 
does  not  want  him,  and  will  not  have  him. 
Or,  if  yon  cannot  do  it,  I will  do  it  for  yon.” 

I thought  it  would  make  everybody 
’appy,”  and  Uncle  Tommy  scratched  his  bald 
spot  in  great  perplexity.  I thought  a poplar 
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connection  and  a plantation  for  my  Jose- 
phine— ” 

“ I’d  rather  buy  her  a plantation  without 
such  an  encumbrance,”  said  Isi  with  great 
dignity. 

Hearing  Mr.  Mayhew  and  True  returning, 
Isi  went  out  on  the  porch,  and,  without  wait- 
ing for  that  gentleman  to  alight  or  for  True 
to  get  out  of  earshot,  said  with  all  the  dignity 
of  an  angry  woman  : 

“ Mr.  Mayhew,  my  cousin  has  requested 
me  to  say  to  you  that  she  has  never  encour- 
aged any  attentions  from  you ; that  the  com- 
pliment which  you  think  you  have  conferred 
by  an  offer  of  marriage  is  unqualifiedly  de- 
clined ; and  that  we  all  wish  you  good  even- 
ing.” 

The  man  whirled  the  sorrel  horse,  and,  with 
an  oath  that  was  in  no  way  suppressed,  gal- 
loped off  furiously. 

When  he  was  gone,  Uncle  Tommy,  with  a 
mysterious  shake  of  his  head,  told  in  a stage 
whisper  the  most  important  part  of  his  dis- 
closure— like  the  postscript  to  a woman’s  letter. 

“We  ’ave  put  ourselves  in  great  peril.  Mr. 
Mayhew  is  now  Captain  Mayhew.  He  is  a 
loyal  gentleman,  and  has  raised  a company 
for  the  royal  army.  He  will  be  very  rich, 
having  all  the  plantations  that  belong  to  the 
rebels ; and  he  could  protect  us  and  make  my 
Josephine  a lady  with  poplar  connections.” 

“ Uncle  Tommy ! ” said  Isi  in  ringing 
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tones,  as  she  turned  on  him  with  her  eyes 
flashing  intense  anger.  This  frightened  the 
little  man,  as  he  had  never  seen  her  angry 
before.  “ Uncle  Tommy ! she  repeated,  at- 
tempting to  calm  her  agitation.  “ That  man 
is  a dastard  too  low  for  his  name  to  even  be 
mentioned  in  my  house.  It  is  men  like  that 
who  strike  at  the  heart  of  our  loved  land,  and 
conspire  against  its  freedom.  Oh,  Uncle 
Tommy ! the  first  and  best  men  of  the  whole 
world,  are  giving  their  lives  to  found  this  free 
country.  Were  I a man,  I would  lead  all  my 
people  and  friends  to  fight  for  this  dear  land. 
I feel  almost  like  Joan  of  Arc — that  I could 
lead  an  army  to  fight  for  freedom.” 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


sunset. 

It  had  been  a glorious  autumn  day ; a day 
when  summer  seemed  to  be  winging  back  Her 
flight ; a day  when  one  might  forget  there 
were  cold,  and  storms,  and  dreary  days  ; a 
day  when  one  might  hold  time  in  its  flight, 
and  keep  happiness,  youth,  and  beauty. 

As  the  sun  sank  below  the  crown  of  the 
Great  Smokies,  a dun  cloud  burst  into  a 
crimson  flame,  as  if  the  great  misty  mountains 
were  ablaze. 

Oh,  such  a beautiful  sunset ! cried  Isi, 
who  had  been  sitting,  for  half  an  hour,  on  the 
porch,  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  but  had 
been  very  silent  and  thoughtful.  “ What  a 
magnificent  ending  to  such  a grand  day ! It 
makes  me  think  of  the  lines  I have  read  some- 
where. I forget  who  wrote  them ; but  this 
sunset  brings  them  to  my  mind : 


“ 'Twas  the  hour  when  lovers^  vows  were  soft  and  sweetly 
said, 

’Twas  the  hour  when  summer  day  to  starlight  evening 
wed. 

Soft  breezes  whispered  through  the  trees,  and  fanned  the 
upland  height ; 

While  homeward  to  their  humble  nests  the  wild  birds 
winged  their  flight.” 
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‘‘  You  are  happy  to-niglit,  dearie/^  said 
Aunt  Eliza. 

“ I am  always  happy,  Aunt  Eliza,  but  this 
has  been  the  happiest  day  of  all  my  life.  It 
has  been  so  sweet,  and  restful,  and  peaceful.’’ 

They  sat  and  watched  the  shadows  creeping 
along  the  river  bottom,  melting  and  mingling 
with  the  darkening  landscape,  till  the  glow 
had  faded  from  the  sunset,  and  they  had  crept 
across  the  land  and  mingled  with  the  mists  of 
the  far-away  mountains.  Then  the  evening 
stars  came  out,  like  lamps  of  heaven  to  light 
the  wayfarer  on  his  homeward  journey. 

Suddenly,  the  clatter  of  hurried  hoof-beats 
broke  upon  the  ear,  and  a horse,  covered  with 
foam,  dashed  up  to  the  door.  True  threw 
himself  from  the  reeking,  exhausted  animal, 
and  ran  to  his  mistress. 

“Oh,  missus,  de  soldiers  — de  Tarleton 
Terrors ! Dey  am  cornin’  Dey  heah  ’fore 
half  an  hour.” 

“ I was  afraid  of  it,”  said  Uncle  Tommy 
gravely.  “ Now  if  we  had  the  poplar  con- 
nections ! ” 

“ Uncle  Tommy,”  said  Isi  in  tones  which 
could  not  be  misunderstood,  “ you  are  my  man 
of  business.  You  can  act.  I must  rely  on 
you  and  True.  Get  all  the  people  out  at  once. 
Drive  the  cattle  and  horses  into  the  woods, 
and  have  a party  keep  them  there.  Then, 
True,  you  come  back  and  stay  with  me.  I 
may  need  you.” 
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‘‘What  can  we  do,  dear?’’  said  Aunt  Eliza 
and  Josephine  in  a breath. 

“ Be  brave,  and  do  your  best.  Aunt  Eliza.” 

In  ten  minutes  the  quarters  of  the  blacks 
were  deserted,  and  Isi  knew  that  her  people 
were  off  with  the  best  of  her  movable  property. 

True  came  back.  Isi  had  him  sit  down  at 
her  feet,  and  then  they  waited. 

In  a quarter  of  an  hour,  they  heard  the 
rumble  and  clatter  of  many  hoofs,  and  soon  a 
large  company  of  troops  dashed  up  and  around 
the  house. 

“This  is  my  plantation  and  property,  and 
that  tall  young  woman  is  for  my  wife,”  called 
the  leader,  a man  with  a yellow,  drooping 
mustache,  and  seated  on  a sorrel  horse. 

“ By  the  divine  right  of  discovery ! ” sneered 
a mocking  voice. 

As  she  heard  that  second  sneering  voice, 
Isi  turned  pale  and  trembled.  It  had  been  six 
years  since  she  had  heard  it ; and  then  it  had 
been  in  far-away  England,  in  her  old  home. 
The  voice  was  harsher  and  coarser  now — 
thickened  by  too  much  liquor — but  the  same 
sneering  voice  of  Lawrence  Lester. 

Isi  pulled  the  light  shawl,  which  she  had 
about  her  shoulders,  over  her  head,  and  stepped 
into  the  shadowy  background,  hoping,  by  this 
means,  to  avoid  discovery  by  this  near  relative, 
and  the  only  one  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

“ This  would  be  a good  place  to  dine,  if  we 
had  not  already  had  our  supper,”  continued 
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Lester.  But,  men,  you  will  want  your  break- 
fast. Look  alive  for  anything  in  the  line  of 
eatables.  Dismount,  and  feed  the  horses  at 
the  barns. 

“ Now,  my  fair  ladies,  if  you  have  any 
valuables — cash,  jewels,  and  good  wines — we 
are  connoisseurs  of  their  value,  and  will 
relieve  you  of  their  care.’^ 

As  he  said  this,  he  advanced  upon  the 
veranda. 

Here  are  two  sweet  damsels,’^  he  con- 
tinued. This  one  appears  to  be  over  modest. 
Perhaps  she  is  not  handsome  like  the  other. 
Your  modest  maid  often  has  a plain  face.’’ 

All  the  men  laughed  uproariously  at  his 
coarse  jest.  Then  he  went  to  Isi  and  pulled 
from  her  head  the  shawl,  as  she  had  turned 
away  to  conceal  her  face. 

Ah ! ” cried  Lester  as  he  staggered  back. 
“Ye  gods  ! do  my  eyes  deceive  me  ? They 
cannot.  This  is  no  dream ; though  I have 
dreamed  of  this  face  a thousand  times.  Queen 
of  my  heart,  I thought  to  find  a bashful  maid, 
and  find  my  most  beautiful  cousin.  Come  ! 
Give  me  a cousinly  kiss,  as  you  used  to.” 

Before  Isi  knew  what  he  was  about,  he 
pressed  a burning  kiss  upon  her  half-averted 
cheek.  She  could  smell  the  strong  fumes  of 
whiskey  on  his  feverish  breath.  Her  eyes 
ablaze  with  anger,  she  turned  upon  him,  and, 
as  a queen  might  abash  a brawling  courtier  by 

the  force  of  her  look,  literally  drove  him  from 
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the  veranda,  and  then  followed  him,  without  a 
word,  down  the  steps  to  the  graveled  walk. 

“ Ah,  my  queen ! ” said  Lester,  as  the 
boisterous  burst  of  laughter  from  his  own  law- 
less marauders  brought  him  to  his  sense 
of  superior  brute  force.  “ My  beauty,  I love 
to  see  you  so.  You  are  queen  of  your  race. 
Lord  1 you  are  the  most  beautiful  woman  of 
the  world.  Caesar,  Mark  Antony,  and  Henry 
the  Eighth,  lost  their  hearts  to  women  a thou- 
sand times  less  grandly  beautiful.  But,  my 
cousin  dear,  your  father  is  dead,  and  the  old 

Duke  of  D is  dead.  I am  your  nearest  of 

kin  and  your  natural  protector;  and  I am 
master  of  this  mansion.  ’Tis  a pity  that  we 
have  not  time  for  the  softer  passion  of  love. 
But  the  war  is  nearly  at  an  end.  We  have 
driven  the  accursed  rebels  like  frightened 
sheep.  The  prize  of  a wife  is  little  enough  in 
this  lawless  land ; yet  it  is  enough  when  she 
is  the  queen  of  your  heart,  and  a prize  worthy 
the  ransom  of  an  empire. 

‘‘  Come,  pretty  cousin,  don’t  weep.  It  ma}^ 
be  sad  to  hear  of  the  death  of  a father;  but 
you  can  scarcely  shed  tears  for  the  old  Duke 

of  D . They  may  be  for  the  loss  of  your 

American  lover,  but  he  has  been  dead  these 
five  years.  We  left  his  bones  bleaching  at 
the  battle  of  Long  Island. 

“ It  would  be  pretty  and  pastoral,  sweet 
cousin,  to  stay  here  and  woo  you  in  these 
peaceful  haunts ; but  the  trade  of  war  is  more 
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hasty.  That  dirty  American  dog,  who 
brought  me  here  just  to  secure  a plantation 
for  himself,  is  even  now  begrudging  my  horses 
a feed  at  your  grain  bins.  He  is  welcome  to 
the  plantation,  as,  after  the  war  is  over,  my 
home  is  in  merry  old  England.  I cannot 
leave  you  here  to  be  despoiled  by  such  low- 
bred wretches.  Get  your  jewels  and  your 
cash,  my  queen.  You  may  wear  the  jewels ; 
and  I,  as  your  liege  lord,  next  of  kin,  and  hus- 
band to  be,  will  take  charge  of  your  dowry. 
Come!  Lead  the  way,  my  queen,  to  secure 
the  cash ; or  that  American  dog  will  be  ahead 
of  me.’^ 

“ Surely,  sir,  you  will  not  compel  me  to 
leave  my  home  ? ” said  Isi,  who  had  been  quite 
cast  down  by  hearing  of  the  death  of  her 
father.  To  the  news  of  the  death  of  Arthur 
Wilfrid,  she  paid  less  heed,  as  she  felt  it  was 
less  likely  to  be  correct.  She  had  long  ac- 
customed her  mind  to  contemplate  his  death 
as  a possible  tragedy  in  her  life. 

“You  will  certainly  have  to  leave  with  me 
within  the  half  hour.  You  may  take  the 
young  woman  there  with  you  as  your  maid, 
and  save  her,  for  the  time,  from  that  yellow 
cur.’^ 

Isi  saw  that  resistance  was  useless.  She 
went  to  her  room,  and  taking  from  her  dress- 
ing-case a small  hand-bag  containing  five  hun- 
dred pounds  in  gold,  handed  it  to  Lawrence 
Lester,  who  was  close  at  her  heels. 
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“ So  little,  my  queen  ? lie  said.  Here  is 
not  above  half  a thousand  pounds — a small 
dowry  for  a bride.  But  the  bride  is  worth  an 
empire,  and  we  will  have  to  wait  on  fortune 
for  an  increase  in  dowry. 

You  have,  ten  minutes  to  habit  yourself 
for  a long  journey — you,  and  your  maid.  My 
duchess  must  be  a properly  attended  lady. 
This  black  may  saddle  the  two  horses  you 
wish  to  ride.” 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  Isi  and  Josephine, 
cloaked,  and  each  carrying  a bundle  of  cloth- 
ing to  be  placed  behind  her  saddle,  were  tak- 
ing a last  heart-breaking  embrace  of  Aunt 
KHza.  The  dear  old  soul  wept  in  the  arms  of 
Isi ; but,  when  she  came  to  take  leave  of  her 
daughter,  she  was  wild  with  grief,  and  refused 
to  be  comforted.  She  threw  herself  on  the  bed 
in  her  room,  next  to  that  of  Isi,  buried  her 
head  in  the  bedclothes,  and  sobbed  like  a 
broken-hearted  child. 

Isi  recovered  herself,  and  came  out  calmly, 
prepared  for  her  journey ; but  Josephine  was 
weeping,  and  clinging  to  the  arm  of  her  mis- 
tress. They  found  Mayhew  disputing,  in  a 
high-keyed,  angry  voice,  with  Captain  Lester 
about  the  division  of  the  spoils. 

“You  take  all  the  gold ! ” cried  Mayhew  in 
a fury.  “ That  goes  with  the  plantation ; 
and — and  you  are  taking  this  young  woman. 
She  belongs  to  me ; ” and  he  seized  the  weep- 
ing Josephine  by  the  arm. 


“ So  little,  my  queen  ? ” he  said. 

“ Here  is  a small  dowry  for  a bride.” 
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“ Hands  off ! ” cried  Lester  in  a towering 
rage.  “ Get  out,  you  dog ! he  continued 
with  an  oath.  If  the  ladies  werenh  present, 
I would  stop  the  bark  of  such  a cur,  who  thinks 
everything  belongs  to  him.  It  is  enough  that 
we  let  you  live.  I’ll  see  that  the  plantation 
does  you  little  good  for  a time.” 

As  he  ceased  speaking,  he  seized  a blazing 
pine  torch  and  threw  it  back  into  the  house, 
slammed  shut  the  door,  turned  the  key  and 
threw  it  far  out  into  the  shrubbery. 

“ Oh,  Aunt  Eliza ! ” cried  Isi. 

“ My  mother,  my  mother!  ” screamed  Jose- 
phine. 

The  two  girls  ran  around  the  house  to  the 
back  entrance,  and  True  kept  close  at  their 
heels.  They  found  the  door  bolted  on  the  in- 
side. True  secured  an  axe  from  the  kitchen, 
close  at  hand,  and  with  mighty  strokes  began 
chopping  down  the  great  oaken  door. 

It  is  too  solid.  True,”  said  Isi.  “ Come 
to  the  shutters  of  Aunt  Eliza’s  room.” 

They  ran  there,  and,  with  great  blows,  the 
black  shivered  the  shutters.  He  then  sprang 
into  the  house,  which  was  full  of  choking 
smoke,  the  flames  already  roaring  in  the  upper 
part  of  it ; for  flames  never  slumber  when  they 
are  'doing  the  work  of  demons. 

True  was  followed  into  the  house  by  Isi, 
who  bade  Josephine  remain  at  the  window  to 
help  her  mother  out.  They  handed  out  the 
poor  grief-stricken  woman,  who  was  more  dead 
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than  alive,  and  then  Isi  ran  to  her  own  room, 
and,  from  a secret  panel  in  the  wall,  secured 
her  deed  to  Homewood. 

“ Oh,  my  poor  treasures  I ” she  cried  as  she 
slid  back  the  panel  over  the  five  thousand 
pounds.  “ I have  kept  you  so  many  years. 
You  came  from  my  dear  dead  mother.  But 
you  are  better  in  the  flames  than  in  the  hands 
of  such  wretches.” 

At  her  room  door  she  met  True,  who  had 
come  back  for  her.  She  slipped  the  paper  in 
his  hand  as  she  said,  “ True,  this  is  the  paper 
which  shows  that  I own  Homewood,  and  that 
I am  your  mistress.  Take  it,  and  hide  it 
safe  ” 

Golly  ! Yes,  missus.” 

The  black  hid  the  precious  paper  in  his 
bosom. 

With  an  eye  to  possible  business  losses,  all 
the  best  horses  had  been  driven  into  the  woods 
with  the  cattle ; so  True  had  saddled  two  of 
the  older  ones  for  Isi  and  Josephine  to  ride. 

As  the  ladies,  mounted  on  these,  were  riding 
off  with  the  motley  troop,  they  could  see  True 
carrying  the  now  insensible  form  of  Aunt  Eliza 
towards  the  quarters. 

The  troop  rode  at  a rapid  gait  all  that 
night.  In  the  early  morning,  they  stopped 
long  enough  to  breakfast  and  to  feed  their 
horses.  Then  they  continued  their  journey 
till  evening,  when  they  went  into  camp  for 
the  night. 
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The  next  day,  towards  evening,  they  crossed 
a river,  and  followed  a roadway  that  wound  up 
to  a large  stone  mansion.  This  was  situated 
on  a crowning  spot,  among  a grove  of  magnif- 
icent old  pines. 

Such  a beautiful  place ! said  Isi.  It  is 
like—’’ 

As  she  hesitated,  Josephine  said,  Like 
Homewood ; isn’t  it? ” 

Yes,  cousin,  very  like  it ; but  grander. 
It  is  the  finest  natural  spot  I ever  saw  for  a 
home.  It  is  not  more  homelike  than  ours, 
but  more  grand.  What  a magnificent  pros- 
pect from  this  height,  here  by  the  house ! 
What  a beautiful  valley ! ” 

“It  is  fine,  my  queen,”  observed  Captain 
Lester,  who  rode  up  by  the  side  of  the  ladies 
in  time  to  hear  the  last  of  Isi’s  remark. 

The  Captain  had  been  fully  occupied  on  this 
journey,  and,  aside  from  seeing  that  the  ladies 
had  every  comfort  that  so  hasty  a journey  af- 
forded, had  given  them  little  attention.  In- 
deed, when  he  had  become  somewhat  sobered 
that  night  after  burning  Isi’s  home,  he  had 
had  the  good  sense  to  realize  that,  for  the  pres- 
ent at  least,  his  absence  would  be  appreciated 
by  her  more  than  his  presence. 

“ Yes,  my  queenly  cousin,”  continued  Lester, 
as  Isi  had  remained  silent,  “ I am  glad  you  like 
it ; for  it  is  as  pretty  as  anything  you  can  find 
in  this  accursed  country.  A short  time  ago, 
a party  of  loyal  people  took  possession  of  it 
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mainly  for  their  own  gain ; but  I am  going  to 
relieve  them  of  their  encumbrance  and  post  a 
regular  garrison  here.  The  house  is  commo- 
dious, and  as  strong  as  a fortress — so  they  tell 
me.  This  is  my  first  visit. 

As  this  is  a quiet  spot,  and  to  be  held  for 
strategic  purposes,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  the 
dangers  of  war ; and  you  must  know,  my 
duchess,  that  your  safety  is  my  first  considera- 
tion. I shall  leave  you  here  for  a few  days, 
till  I can  make  a short  journey  to  join  my 
forces  with  those  of  Colonel  Tarleton,  and  give 
the  rebels  another  taste  of  Tarleton  quarter. 
Ah,  my  queen,  he  is  a loyal  gentleman  after 
my  own  heart.  Had  all  our  soldiers  his  zeal 
and  energy,  this  war  would  have  ended  years 
ago  for  lack  of  live  rebels. 

I shall  be  obliged  to  leave  you  in  the  ten- 
der care  of  that  splendid  zealot — for  profit  and 
love.  Of  course,  as  he  professes  a tender  pas- 
sion for  your  maid,  he  will  be  a good  protector  ; 
and  he  knows  that  if  he  displeases  you,  my 
queen,  I will  have  him  hanged  to  the  nearest 
tree. 

As  I shall  only  have  time  to  post  my  gar- 
rison here,  I bid  my  duchess  a fond  farewell, 
and  trust  that  she  will  dream  of  me  often,  and 
save  her  sweetest  smiles  for  my  return.  I 
will  then  have  a legally  qualified  minister  with 
me,  and  my  queen  will  not  want  for  a legal 
protector  or  a loyal  lover.” 

The  family  of  Victoria  Vickers,  and  the 
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band  of  Tories  who  had  occupied  the  mansion, 
were  turned  out  on  the  instant,  with  scant 
ceremony.  That  lady,  who  had  ruled  here  as 
a captain  in  the  royal  cause,  went  off  scream- 
ing and  kicking  in  a most  unbecaptained  man- 
ner, scratching  the  faces,  and  pulling  the  hair 
of  the  soldiers  who  bundled  her  out. 

Isi  and  Josephine  were  shown  to  a room  up- 
stairs, and  told  that  that  one,  and  the  one  back 
of  it,  were  for  their  own  individual  use. 

They  locked  the  door,  and  then  sank  on  the 
floor  in  each  other^s  arms  ; their  misery  being 
relieved  only  by  their  mingled  tears. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


A PICTURE. 

Isi  and  Josephine  remained  clasped  in  each 
other’s  arms  till  the  shadows  of  evening  chased 
away  the  gloom  of  a sunset ; for  sunsets  are 
glorious,  or  gloomy,  as  they  reflect  the  lives  of 
those  who  view  them.  That  sunset,  so  short 
a time  before,  was  so  peaceful  and  full  of 
promise.  But  now,  the  same  grand  painting 
by  the  hand  of  Providence,  would  portend  dis- 
aster and  death.  The  glow  of  the  mountains 
would  foretell  the  flames  to  devour  a happy 
home. 

When  it  was  quite  dark,  there  came  a knock 
on  their  door.  To  their  inquiry  as  to  what 
was  wanted,  an  answer  came  in  the  voice  of 
Mayhew,  who  said  he  had  brought  lights  and 
a supper. 

I will  have  neither  lights  nor  supper  at 
your  hands,”  said  Isi  firmly. 

“ Very  well.  Go  without,  then,”  was  the 
retort  of  Mayhew.  Then,  in  a conciliatory 
tone,  he  added,  “ Remember  I brought  them 
and  offered  them.” 

“You  need  not  bring  and  offer  them  again,” 
replied  Isi. 
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So,  in  the  dark,  the  girls  prepared  the  bed, 
which  had  been  kept  in  the  same  sweet  con- 
dition in  which  the  family  had  left  it,  and 
went,  supperless,  to  rest.  On  account  of  their 
extreme  weariness,  they  soon  fell  asleep ; and 
sleep  is  such  a sweetener  of  the  sorrows  of  life. 

They  woke  with  the  sunrise.  The  first 
object  that  met  Isi’s  surprised  eyes,  was  a face 
on  which  the  first  golden  rays  of  the  morning 
streamed.  It  was  the  face  of  a picture,  but  so 
warmed  by  the  rays  of  light  that  it  seemed 
imbued  with  life.  It  looked  into  her  eyes  with 
such  a glad  love-light.  A lurking  smile 
played  about  the  mouth,  strong  and  true  in  its 
mobile  lines.  A wealth  of  hair  hung  about 
the  face  and  made  it  look  so  masterfully  grand, 
so  like  the  countenances  of  the  old  kings,  so 
like,  so  like — and  she  gave  a slight  scream, 
half  surprise  and  half  joyous  dread,  which 
awoke  Josephine  with  a start. 

“ What  is  it  ? What  is  it,  dearie  ? called 
the  sweet  cousinly  voice. 

“ Oh,”  cried  Isi,  “ I thought  it  was.  I 
thought  it  was  he,  at  the  first  glance.  Do  see 
that  picture  with  the  glance  of  the  sun^s  rays 
on  the  magnificent  face!  It  is  the  face  of 
Arthur  Wilfrid.  It  is  the  face  of  my — my 
lover.  Oh,  Josephine,  I have  not  seen  him  in 
nearly  five  years,  but  this  is  his  pictured 
countenance.  God  must  have  led  me  here  to 
give  me  this  joy  before  I die.  Oh,  Arthur  1 Oh, 
Arthur  1 ” and  she  ran  and  pressed  enraptured 
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kisses  upon  the  picture.  Then  falling  on  her 
knees,  and  clasping  her  hands  as  a child  at  its 
mother’s  knee,  she  fervently  thanked  her 
heavenly  Father  for  such  happiness. 

“ Josephine,”  she  cried  as  she  became 
calmer,  “ this  must  be  Woodhull,  the  home  of 
my  promised  husband,  he  whose  trusting  love 
brought  me  to  America.  He  said  it  was  in  a 
beautiful  spot  among  the  pines.  Oh,  come 
here  and  see  the  vale,  and  the  river  winding 
down  between  the  wood-clad  hills.  The  gleam 
of  frost  on  the  shrubs  makes  it  look  like  a 
landscape  set  in  diamonds.  Such  a wealth  of 
matchless  beauty ! God  is  so  good,  and  has 
made  such  a grand  earth  for  His  children. 
But  one  cannot  even  look  upon  the  handiwork 
of  Providence  without  having  it  polluted  by 
the  presence  of  man  mad  with  the  passion  of 
plunder;  for  there  goes  that  man,  Mayhew.” 

“ Don’t  think  of  him,  dear  cousin,”  said 
Josephine.  “ Just  look  at  your  picture  again. 
His  is  a handsome  face — so  commanding,  so 
trustful.” 

“ Yes  ; and  he  makes  you  feel  just  as  that 
looks.  See  ! The  name  is  on  the  picture — 
Arthur  Wilfrid.  It  must  have  been  painted 
just  before  he  went  to  college.  It  looks  as  I 
saw  him,  the  time  when  he  electrified  every- 
one with  his  oration,  so  full  of  fervor.  You 
should  have  seen  his  strength  and  speed  that 
day  when  he  saved  my  life.  You  should  have 
seen  his  modest  mien  when  he  told  me  of  his 
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love.  He  was  like  the  fabled  princes — so  full 
of  manly  courage  and  dignity,  and  so  fearful 
of  winning  my  favor.  Then,  when  he  rescued 
me  from  the  savage  men  of  the  mountains,  he 
was  as  brave  as  a demigod,  and  as  modest  as  a 
maid.  Oh,  he’s  my  hero ! I shall  ever  love 
his  memory,  if  it  be  as  my  cousin — though  I 
disown  the  relationship — says,  that  he  gave 
his  life  for  his  country  at  the  battle  of  Long 
Island.  I shall  always  love  the  memory  of 
his  heroic  life. 

“ His  eyes,  as  the  glorious  morning  sun  sent 
his  shafts  trembling  through  the  tasseled  pine 
branches,  appeared  as  if  their  liquid  depths 
were  lighted  by  the  fire  of  life.  I believe  he 
still  lives ! It  has  given  me  courage  to  defy 
all  danger  for  his  sake.  Let  Lawrence  Lester 
do  his  worst ! For  dear  Arthur’s  sake,  I will 
dare  all.  There  must  be  some  strength  in 
justice  somewhere.  The  great  God  of  the  uni- 
verse will  not  see  His  children  suffer  shame, 
without  redress.  I believe  in  His  power  to 
thwart  the  dark  designs  of  even  such  men  as 
Tarleton  and  this  other,  who  glories  in  his 
desperate  deeds,  and  seems  only  to  delight  in 
outdoing  them. 

“ But,  my  dear  Josephine,  here  comes  May- 
hew  again.  You  have  even  more  to  fear  than 
I have,  for  the  immediate  future.  We  are  in 
his  power,  and  there  is  nothing  to  restrain  him 
except  the  fear  of  Lawrence  Lester’s  vengeance 
for  displeasing  me.  But,  my  cousin,  the  sight 
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of  this  dear  brave  face  has  given  me  all  the 
stern  qualities  of  my  fighting  ancestors  ; and 
they  were  the  proudest  of  old  England’s  heroic 
men.  I will  stand  between  you  and  this  jackal 
as  the  wariest  of  my  race  would  have  done  ; so 
don’t  tremble,  my  dear.  We  must  support 
each  other.” 

To  Mayhew’s  repeated  calls  for  admission, 
Isi  calmly  replied : 

“ I told  you,  last  night,  we  would  have  none 
of  your  presence— not  even  at  the  door.  I 
shall  report  to  Captain  Lester  that  you  denied 
us  a light  and  supper  last  night,  and  shall  in- 
sist, if  you  offer  us  any  further  indignities  or 
deny  us  any  requests,  that  he  hang  you  to  the 
nearest  tree  on  his  return.  I can  assure  you 
that  that  request  will  be  all  that  is  necessary 
to  seal  your  doom. 

“You  may  send  our  breakfast  up  by  an- 
other, and  you  may  not  even  show  your  face 
in  our  presence.” 

Mayhew  retired  with  muttered  curses, 
though  scarcely  audible  ones.  He  knew  only 
too  well  what  short  work  Tarleton’s  men  made 
of  those  who  excited  their  passion — always  at 
the  danger  point  of  death. 

The  rudely  prepared  breakfast  was  brought 
up  by  a negro.  The  girls  ate  it  in  silence, 
and  the  long  fast  had  given  them  an  appetite 
for  even  soldiers’  fare. 

“ What  an  irony  is  fate  ! ” said  Isi,  as  they 
again  went  to  the  window  and  looked  upon  the 
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fair  prospect.  I have  longed  for  years  to  see 
and  know  the  home  of  Arthur  Wilfrid — and 
then  to  come  to  it  in  such  a manner  as  this  ! 
I know  Lawrence  Lester  is  ignorant  that  it  is 
Arthur’s  home.  Should  he  return  and  find 
that  picture  here,  I feel  sure  it  would  enrage 
him  so  that  he  would  destroy  the  house  at  once. 
But  the  face  looks  so  brave  and  kind  that  I 
cannot  even  turn  it  to  the  wall.  If  Arthur  be 
indeed  dead,  Lawrence  Lester  cannot  surely  be 
so  cruel  as  to  vent  his  anger  on  a painting.” 

“ If  he  did,”  replied  Josephine,  “ it  would 
at  least  take  it  from  you  for  the  moment ; and 
he  seems  to  be  a man  of  terrible  passions — es- 
pecially when  he  is  in  drink,  as  he  was  that 
night  he  burned  our  beautiful  Homewood.  At 
first,  I was  so  frightened  at  Mayhew  that  I 
could  scarcely  notice  any  one  else.  But  the 
anger  of  Lawrence  Lester  seemed  like  that  of 
a fierce  wild  animal ; while  Mayhew’s  was 
more  like  that  of  a treacherous  dog,  that  would 
fawn  upon  you  and  then  bite  you  from  behind.” 

“ That  will  be  the  way  he  will  try  to  deal 
with  us,  my  Josephine.” 

Could  they  have  known  that  even  their 
guarded  conversation  was  overheard  by  this 
same  sneaking  dog,  who  had  secured  a place  of 
vantage  from  which  to  listen  ; and  could  they 
have  seen  the  livid  look  of  his  yellow  face,  as 
ferocious  as  that  of  a tawny  wildcat,  as  he 
slunk  away  from  his  listening  place,  they 
would  have  had  more  cause  for  fear. 
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Isi  employed  one  of  these  days  of  enforced 
confinement  in  looking  through  a lot  of  papers 
in  the  bottom  drawer  of  the  old  oak  bureau. 
They  were  loose,  scattered  fragments,  dust- 
covered  and  aged.  At  first,  she  had  closed  the 
drawer  with  an  expression  of  disfavor,  but 
Josephine  had  again  opened  it.  Removing 
one  of  the  papers,  she  blew  the  dust  from  it, 
opened  it,  and  then  began  to  laugh  in  the 
merriest  manner. 

Isi,  who  had  turned  away  to  the  window, 
now  returned  with  an  interested  look ; for  im- 
prisoned people,  with  a limited  opportunity  for 
occupation  or  amusement,  will  be  like  children, 
and  will  find  something  to  do. 

What  have  you  found  to  laugh  at,  cousin  ? 

Just  look!  ” cried  the  other  ; and  then  she 
turned  over  a page  and  laughed  louder.  “ These 
are  the  first  pages  of  pothooks.’’ 

They  looked  and  laughed  together  now. 

“ See  1 Here  is  the  first  time  he  tried  to 
write  his  name,”  cried  Josephine,  as  she  turned 
over  a page. 

Isi  seized  it  from  her  hands  with  avidity. 
The  copy  was  written  in  a bold  hand,  but  with 
the  least  mite  of  a tremble  in  the  ends  of  the 
capital  stems  just  discernible,  which  showed  it 
was  the  copy  set  by  an  old  man.  It  was 
“ Arthur  Wilfrid,  Woodhull,  North  Carolina, 
America.”  Below  this  was  a page  of  futile 
attempts  to  follow  the  copy.  But  each  line, 
instead  of  showing  improvement,  grew  worse 
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and  worse,  till  the  last  ones  on  the  page  looked 
as  if  a wounded  fly  had  wearily  dragged  him- 
self along,  to  relieve  his  legs  of  the  superfluity 
of  the  ink  into  which  he  had  inadvertently 
plunged. 

“ Oh,  isn’t  it  lovely?  ” cried  Isi  in  raptures. 

Just  think  ! At  seventeen,  he  hadn’t  seen 
a white  man,  let  alone  learning  how  to  write ; 
and  at  twenty-one  he  electrified  our  old  college 
at  Oxford  by  his  impassioned  eloquence.  Oh, 
I shall  keep  this,  his  first  copy-book.  It  is  a 
priceless  treasure.  I would  not  take  a thousand 
times  its  weight  in  gold  for  it ; ” and  she  put 
it  carefully  away  with  the  box  of  jewels  that 
had  been  her  mother’s. 

They  looked  through  the  pile  of  old  papers, 
and  found  them  to  be  the  later  copy-books, 
and  that  he  had  become  very  proficient  in 
writing.  In  one  of  these  books  Isi  found  a 
blank  page,  and,  in  the  corner  behind  them, 
an  old  quill  pen,  and  a bottle  containing  some 
dry,  dark,  dusty  refuse  from  the  ink,  which 
had  dried  up  long  ago. 

She  mended  the  pen,  put  a little  water  in 
the  bottle,  and  stirred  it  with  the  nib  of  the 
pen.  After  a time,  the  ink  was  dark  enough 
and  flowed  sufficiently  to  make  a legible  mark, 
although  too  thick  to  write  easily. 

She  occupied  the  rest  of  the  day  in  writing 
a letter  to  Arthur,  telling  him  in  concise  terms, 
of  her  life  for  the  past  five  years,  and  of  the 
burning  of  her — or,  as  she  called  it,  his  home, 
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Homewood,  which  was  on  one  of  the  rivers 
nearly  a hundred  miles,  she  thought,  to  the 
south.  Its  location  was  told,  and  the  route 
described. 

Then  she  told  him  of  her  danger  from  Cap- 
tain Lester,  now  one  of  Tarleton’s  terrible 
band ; that  she  was  entirely  in  his  power ; 
that  he  had  lost  all  respect  for  life  or  the  laws 
of  civilized  society,  being  completely  imbruted 
by  his  intemperate  habits  and  lawless  associ- 
ates ; that  she  did  not  fear  bodily  danger,  as 
he  seemed  to  think  it  would  be  to  his  advan- 
tage to  ally  himself  with  her  interests ; but 
that  she  expected  him  to  return  at  any  mo- 
ment with  a legally  qualified  person  to  per- 
form the  marriage  ceremony. 

She  then  told  of  her  undying  love  for  him, 
and  said  that  she  would  keep  her  life  the  best 
she  could,  and  that  she  prayed  God  to  preserve 
her  worthy  of  the  love  of  her  Arthur. 

She  signed  the  letter  with  many  blots,  and 
tears,  and  heart-breaking  sobs.  Then  she 
folded  it,  removed  the  idolized  picture  from 
the  frame,  kissing  the  lips  again  ancLagain  as 
if  to  imbue  them  with  life,  and  replaced  it, 
covering  the  face,  after  laying  upon  it  her 
letter,  with  a piece  of  heavy  cardboard  which 
had  been  back  of  the  picture.  This  made  it 
look  like  a frame  from  which  the  picture  had 
been  removed. 

“ That  is  as  near  as  I can  get  my  letter  to 
my  darling  hero,”  she  said  with  a sigh  of  sat- 
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isfaction.  My  name  is  against  His  lips.  If 
He  ever  finds  it,  He  will  know  tHat  I loved  Him 
to  tHe  last ; tHat,  if  we  cannot  be  Happy  Here, 
we  can  be  in  eternity.” 

Several  days  passed,  witH  no  change  for 
these  imprisoned  girls.  They  had  their  sim- 
ple fare,  and  each  other’s  society,  with  which 
to  solace  themselves.  Isi  had  her  picture  to 
adore,  and  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  to  at- 
tract her  attention,  and  to  keep  her  thoughts 
from  turning  to  the  terrible  condition  in  which 
she  found  herself.  Josephine  had  the  love  for 
her  mistress,  and  her  own  joyous  nature,  to 
sustain  her;  but  more  than  all,  she  had  the 
supreme  courage  of  Isi. 

How  would  it  all  end?  Lawrence  Lester 
might  return  at  any  time,  and  compel  Isi  to 
become  his  legal  wife.  He  had  told  her  that 
was  his  intention.  When  he  had  the  double 
right  to  control  her  actions — that  of  her  near- 
est relative  and  that  of  her  husband — she  felt 
that  she  must  be  powerless  in  his  hands. 
How  would  it  end? 

She  could  at  least  save  Josephine  from  this 
other  man.  She  should  certainly  insist  on 
that  much.  She,  at  least,  should  be  saved 
from  a doom  worse  than  death.  As  for  her- 
self, it  must  be  a fight,  or  the  kind  interposi- 
tion of  Providence. 

The  shadows  of  evening  had  come,  and  still 
they  were  awaiting  supper.  Soon  there  was  a 
knock  on  the  door.  Isi  asked  who  was  there, 
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and  a low  voice  answered,  I,  wif  your  suppali, 
missus.” 

Oh  ! ” 

Isi  was  almost  on  the  point  of  crying  for  joy, 
but  restrained  herself,  as  she  opened^  the  door 
and  took  the  tray. 

“ Is  it  you.  True?  ” whispered  Isi. 

“ I^s  de  new  cook,  missus,”  replied  the  negro 
with  caution.  ‘‘Be  booful  moonlight — good 
foh  ladies  to  walk  ; ” and  he  retired  with  a 
knowing  grin. 

“Oh,  Josephine,”  whispered  Isi,  “that  is 
True.  We  will  eat  our  supper;  and,  when 
he  comes  to  get  the  tray,  I will  send  word  to 
Mayhew  that  we  need  a walk.” 

Half  an  hour  later.  True  returned,  and  Isi 
simply  said,  “ Thank  you.  Tell  Mr.  Mayhew 
to  come  here.” 

“ I send  word  to  him,  missus,”  was  the  cau- 
tious rejoinder  of  the  black. 

On  Mayhew  making  his  presence  known, 
Isi  said  in  a tone  of  calm  courtesy : 

“ Mr.  Mayhew,  we  have  been  confined  here 
several  days.  We  cannot  escape,  and  cannot 
run  away  on  foot.  We  wish  to  walk  about 
the  grounds  this  beautiful  night.  Our  health 
will  suffer  here.” 

Mayhew  was  so  gratified  by  the  condescen- 
sion and  politeness  of  Isi  that  he  readily  con- 
sented. 

Putting  on  their  cloaks,  they  walked  down 
the  great  oaken  stair,  and  through  the  wide 
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hall  to  the  grounds.  But  they  found  that 
Mr.  Mayhew  did  not  intend  that  they  should 
enjoy  their  evening  ramble  without  a suitable 
protector.  At  least  he  did  not  intend  to  deny 
himself  the  pleasure  of  a ramble  in  the  society 
of  ladies. 

He  gallantly  offered  his  arm  to  Josephine. 
At  a look  from  Isi,  she  took  it ; and  then  they 
walked  out  among  the  great  dark  pine  senti- 
nels, columns  of  a temple  grander  than  was 
ever  reared  by  man.  For  two  centuries  they 
had  stood  there  in  their  majesty.  There  the 
council  fires  of  the  mighty  Tuscaroras  had 
been  lighted.  They  had  stood  there  at  the 
coming  of  the  first  white  men  to  these  sunny 
shores.  They  were  the  pillars  of  a templed 
home.  Now  they  are  the  sign-posts  of  a prison 
— the  camp  of  a marauding  band.  Thus  a 
place  is  made,  or  marred,  by  the  hand  of  man. 

Isi,  who  was  captivating  in  her  conversation, 
and  irresistible  in  her  beauty,  now  let  her  viva* 
cious  spirits  have  full  play.  She  laughed  and 
jested  with  this  blackguard  as  if  he  were  a 
courtier.  She  sang  snatches  of  song.  She 
went  into  raptures  over  the  scenery,  which  was 
certainly  enchanting.  She  bewitched  both  of 
her  companions.  Even  Josephine  could  not 
resist  the  play  of  her  fancy,  and  laughed  and 
chatted  with  her  as  merrily  as  she  used  to  do 
at  the  old  home. 

Mayhew,  who  was  flattered,  could  do  little 
but  laugh,  cast  languishing  glances  at  the 
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ladies,  and  stroke  his  well-worn  mustache. 
Isi  gave  him  time  for  nothing  else. 

“ Such  beautiful  grounds,  Mr.  Mayhew ! ’’ 
cried  Isi.  “ I never  saw  any  more  handsome. 
This  is  the  place  for  you  to  make  a home.’^ 

“ I have  thought  so  myself,  since  I came 
here,”  he  said  with  a chuckle. 

“ Yes  ; you  can  find  nothing  finer.  Let  us 
go  down  the  drive  as  far  as  the  river.  I like 
rivers  above  all  things.”  So  they  chatted  till 
they  came  to  the  ford. 

“ Captain  Mayhew,  we  might  as  well  be 
friends,”  said  Isi  as  they  stood  and  watched 
the  rippling  of  the  water  over  the  shallows  of 
the  ford.  “ All  Captain  Lester  will  require  of 
you  is  our  safety ; and  when  I am  married  I 
will  not  need  Josephine.” 

She  felt  the  arm  of  Josephine  tremble.  But 
she  gave  it  a reassuring  squeeze  and  continued, 
“ It  will  then  be  time  for  your  happiness. 
Honorable  marriage  is  desirable.  My  dear 
cousin  will  make  the  sweetest  wife  in  all  the 
land.  While  we  are  here,  let  us  be  friends 
and  enjoy  ourselves  as  we  have  done  to-night. 
Let  us  have  the  privilege  of  a walk  every  day. 
When  your  duties  do  not  detain  you,  you  may 
accompany  us.” 

^‘Certainly;  that  will  be  very  agreeable,” 
said  he ; and  he  pulled  his  mustache  as  if 
pulling  straws  from  the  tail  of  his  sorrel 
horse. 

How  beautifully  the  moon  mirrors  itself 
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in  that  pool  just  above  the  riffle,  Captain  May- 
bew.  Let  us  go  close,  where  we  can  see  its 
depths,”  said  Isi ; for  she  had  seen  the  move- 
ment— ever  so  slight — of  a branch  of  the 
thicket  there. 

The  captain  was  only  too  willing  to  oblige 
such  agreeable  companions,  and  they  soon 
stood  on  the  brink  of  the  pool,  right  against 
the  thicket. 

Suddenly,  as  a panther  springs  upon  its 
prey,  a form  shot  from  the  thicket,  strong 
arms  were  thrown  about  Mayhew,  and  his 
throat  was  seized  in  a grasp  so  firm  that  out- 
cry was  impossible. 

“ Shall  I choke  de  life  clar  out  of  him,  mis- 
sus ? ” said  the  excited  voice  of  True.  “ He 
zarves  it,  missus.  Jes  let  me  choke  him  once 
moah.” 

“ Stop,  True  ! Stop,  or  you  will  kill  him,” 
commanded  Isi  in  an  undertone. 

Well,  dat  sabe  farder  trouble,  missus.” 
Have  you  a cord.  True  ? ” 

Yes,  missus.  Hang  him  right  to  dis  yeah 
limb.” 

“ No,  True.  We  will  not  do  that.  Tie  this 
handkerchief  close  over  his  mouth,  so  he  can- 
not cry  out.  Then  bind  his  hands  behind 
him,  and  tie  him  to  this  tree.” 

“ Bettah  let  me  hang  him,  missus.  Sabe 
farder  trouble.” 

“ He  deserves  it.  True  ; but  we  will  not  do 
it.  What  plans  have  you  now.  True?  ” 
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Hab  Lady  Lark,  an’  Miss  Josephine’s  pony, 
an’  best  one  of  de  riding  bosses  jes  ’cross 
ribbah.  Bring  ’em  ’cross  in  a jiffy.” 

“We  may  be  seen  from  the  house,  if  we 
cross  the  ford.  Cannot  you  carry  ns  across, 
and  let  ns  mount  from  the  other  side  ? ” 

“ Yes,  missus.  You  bof  am  light  as  kisses. 
Hab  3^ou  ovah  in  a flip.” 

“ Oh,  True,  how  did  you  manage  to  follow 
us  so  far  with  our  best  horses,  all  saddled,  and 
everything  thought  of?  But  here  is  another 
horse,  True.” 

“ Yes,  missus.  Hab  to  hab  feed,  an’  tings 
fob  True  to  eat,  an’  plenty  lef’  fob  bof  de 
missuses.” 

“You  are  a trump.  True!  How  did  you 
follow  us  so  far,  and  think  of  so  much  ? ” 

“ I ’membered  de  yallah  gal,  an’  she  help 
fink.” 

“ Are  we  all  ready  now.  True  ? ” 

“ Spec  we  am,  missus ; ’less  you  let  me  go 
back  an’  hang  dat  Ma3^1iew  to  dat  limb  ovah 
him  haid.  It  am  so  handy.” 

“ No,  no.  True.  Don’t  let  your  mind  get 
full  of  a lawless  spitit.  Leavfe  the  hanging  to 
be  done  by  white  men,  after  a trial  by  law.” 

“ I only  thought  of  fixin’  him,  so  he  nevah 
come  to  Homewood.” 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


A MESSAGE. 

Eagle  Wing  had  struck  the  sword  from 
the  hand  of  Tester  with  his  tomahawk.  Then, 
springing  out  of  the  tent,  he  had  disappeared 
before  Lester  had  regained  his  feet. 

He  now  realized  his  imminent  peril,  not 
from  the  sword  of  Lester — he  had  never  had 
any  fear  of  that— but  from  the  continued 
enmity  of  that  officer,  who  might  in  the  full 
light  probe  his  disguise,  or,  rather,  his  as- 
sumed character  of  an  Indian.  If  it  were 
shown  that  he  were  not  an  Indian,  it  would 
be  claimed  that  he  was  a spy  in  disguise ; and 
then  his  life  would  not  be  worth  a picayune. 

As  soon  as  Tarleton  and  Lester  disappeared, 
he  returned  to  the  tent  of  Cornwallis,  made 
his  report,  and  learned,  from  the  open  counte- 
nance and  the  ‘expressions  with  which  the 
General  received  his  information,  tenfold  as 
much  as  he  told  the  General.  He  was  able  to 
leave  the  camp  with  a full  knowledge  of  what 
were  the  means  and  plans  of  the  General ; yet 
he  had  been  so  grave  and  silent  that  Corn- 
wallis had  thought  him  the  most  circumspect 
of  scouts.  Indeed,  he  was.  He  had  given  out 
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little,  and,  with  his  ears  and  eyes,  had  absorbed 
everything. 

“ Do  not  venture  too  near  the  camp  of  the 
rebels.  At  least,  avoid  any  danger  of  falling 
into  their  hands, was  the  last  command  of 
Cornwallis.  “You  are  invaluable  to  me  now. 
You  know  all  parts  of  this  intricate  country, 
and  can  cover  more  ground  in  a day  than  any 
man  I ever  knew  could  in  two.” 

“ Never  enter  camp  of  rebels,”  responded 
Bagle  Wing.  “ Army  too  small.  Find  out 
all.  Rebels  good  to  run.” 

“I’ll  make  them  run,  chief.  You  see  that 
you  keep  me  posted  on  their  movements.” 

With  a silent  gesture,  the  Indian  withdrew 
in  a slow  and  stately  manner. 

“ These  forest  chiefs  have  all  the  dignity  of 
kings,”  was  the  soliloquy  of  Cornwallis,  as 
Eagle  Wing  walked  away. 

In  less  than  two  hours,  Eagle  Wing  was 
where  he  had  left  Wild  Wing.  She  came  at 
his  whistle ; and  then  he  was  off  again  on  one 
of  his  wild  night  rides. 

Ever  since  he  knew  that  Lawrence  Lester 
had  been  at  Woodhull,  he  felt  impelled  by  an 
irresistible  force  to  go  back  there.  He  knew 
it  was  a garrison  held  for  the  English  by  the 
Tories ; but  it  might  be  that  Isi  was  there. 
At  any  rate,  and  at  all  hazards,  he  must  know. 
He  could  not  go  before,  without  neglecting 
the  interests  of  the  forlorn  little  force  under 
Greene — and  for  his  success  he  was  willing  to 
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risk  his  life  every  day.  But  now  he  could 
perform  the  double  duty  of  carrying  informa- 
tion and  seeing  what  was  at  his  beloved  Wood- 
hull. 

“ So,  away,  Wild  Wing,  away ! Carry 
your  master  as  you  never  did  before.  You 
have  the  fleetness  of  the  wild  deer,  the  endur- 
ing strength  of  the  wild  horse,  and  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  trained  pet — a waywardness,  or 
witchery  all  your  own.  Your  blackness  seems 
to  have  taken  to  itself  some  of  the  black  arts. 
You  have  the  intelligence  of  a human,  and  the 
wildness  of  a witch.  Away,  Wild  Wing,  away ! 
We  are  going  in  search  of  the  most  beautiful 

being -more  than  life  to  us.  Oh,  Wild 

Wing,  Wild  Wing,  carry  me  there  with  the 
speed  of  the  wild  wind ! ” 

The  nights  were  long  now.  Before  the 
morning  light,  when  they  stopped  to  rest,  she 
had  carried  Eagle  Wing  seventy-five  miles. 

“ Ah,  my  lady,  my  Wild  Wing,’’  cried  Eagle 
Wing  as  he  sprang  from  her  steaming  form, 
you  never  earned  your  title  so  well  before. 
No  other  animal  in  the  world  could  have  done 
it  in  that  time.  It  was  a shame  to  ask  it  of 
you,  girl ; but  you  were  as  free  as  my  hungry 
spirits.  You  did  the  last  five  miles  the  freest 
of  all.  Never  a word  of  hurry  for  you.  Wild 
Wing.  You  know  only  the  will  of  your  master. 
Now  drink  a little,  and  then  you  shall  have  a 
rest  and  this  feed  of  oats,” 

A camp  was  made,  and  a rest  taken  till 
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evening — then  the  journey  again.  This 
night  he  arrived  so  near  his  journey’s  end  that 
he  had  to  stop  before  the  dawn.  He  did  not 
start  till  late  the  next  night,  as  he  did  not  wish 
to  go  near  his  old  home  till  late  in  the  evening. 

He  was  yet  some  miles  away  when  he  be- 
came aware,  by  the  pricking  up  of  Wild  Wing’s 
ears,  that  someone  else  was  on  the  road,  either 
coming  or  going.  He  could  not  tell  which  as 
yet,  because  no  one  was  in  sight.  The  moon 
was  well  up,  as  it  had  risen  early  and  hung 
high  in  the  southern  sky,  making  it  nearly  as 
bright  as  day. 

He  guided  the  mare  to  a thicket  near  the 
roadside,  and  then  sat  still  and  listened.  Pres- 
ently, he  heard  several  horses  advancing  at  a 
rapid  gallop.  He  could  not  tell  the  number  of 
them,  and,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  be  seen,  and 
above  all  things  did  not  desire  an  encounter, 
he  rode  farther  into  the  timber  and  waited  for 
the  party  to  pass. 

They  soon  went  by — two  cloaked  figures 
ahead,  riding  abreast,  their  steeds  going  at  a 
pace  that  must  soon  exhaust  them,  unless  they 
were  of  uncommon  mettle.  They  had  passed 
and  disappeared  in  a cloud  of  flying  dust, 
which  glistened  in  the  moonlight  like  a yellow 
mist,  when  two  more  horses  went  by.  These 
were  fine  hunters,  lithe,  and  strong  of  limb. 
But  there  was  only  one  rider.  He  was  leading 
the  other  horse,  which  had  a pack  upon  its 
back.  This  horse  seemed  to  be  a poor  leader. 
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He  hung  back  the  full  length  of  the  leading 
strap,  and  refused  to  come  up  with  the  other 
horse. 

“ You  good-foh-nuffin  Tory  traitor!  Whut 
you  mean  dar?  Come  ’long  up  heah.  You 
won’t!  ” and  the  black  who  was  riding,  jerked 
the  led  horse,  and  tried  repeatedly  to  make  him 
keep  up ; which  he  as  persistently  would  not 
do. 

See  heah  now,  you  Tory  rebel,  I jes  fix 
you ! ” 

The  black  stopped  a few  rods  beyond  where 
Eagle  Wing  was  secreted,  sprang  to  the  ground, 
and  then  continued : 

“ I ride  you,  you  go  all  good.  I lead  you 
wif  not  half  so  much  load,  you  laig  behind — 
so  you  jes  carry  me.” 

In  a trice  the  negro  had  changed  the  pack 
for  the  saddle.  “ Now  you  jes  go  ’long  and  be 
a part’zun  patrut,”  he  said  as  he  sprang 
on  the  horse’s  back  and  dashed  off  down  the 
road  like  a whirlwind.  He  must  soon  over- 
take the  others,  even  at  their  mad  pace. 

Eagle  Wing  laughed  at  the  humor  of  the 
negro.  He  could  not  distinguish  his  color  at 
that  distance,  but  he  could  hear  what  he  said, 
and  knew  that  he  was  arranging  his  two  horses 
so  that  he  could  keep  in  the  company  of  the  two 
persons  who  had  gone  before.  Whether  these 
two  were  men  or  women,  he  could  not  decide ; 
but  he  thought  they  were  probably  women 
attended  by  the  black. 
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Three  hours  later,  Eagle  Wing  was  stand- 
ing on  the  heights  above  his  home,  near  the 
spot  where  he  shot  the  buck  the  morning  of 
his  home-coming.  The  beautiful  valley  was 
below  him.  He  could  hear  the  whispering 
murmur  of  the  river,  as  it  rippled  over  the 
rocks  and  wound  its  way  down  the  valley. 
The  broad  acres  of  his  ancestral  home  were 
spread  out  before  him.  The  orchard  was  there, 
and  the  dark  pillared  temple  of  pines,  where 
he,  and  his  mother,  and  grandfather,  had  spent 
so  many  happy  hours,  he  at  his  mother’s  knee, 
and  the  grand  old  man  in  his  favorite  seat. 

There  was  a waning  camp-fire  now  among 
these  pines,  before  which,  at  regular  intervals, 
a sentinel  could  be  seen  to  pass.  Since  he 
had  stood  there  watching,  a few  lights  had 
shown  from  the  house,  but  his  own  window 
was  dark.  How  familiar  was  every  nook  and 
corner  of  this  old  home!  How  beautiful  it 
was  1 The  light  of  the  fast-sinking  moon 
made  it  look  dim  and  shadowy. 

“ Oh,  my  home,  my  home  1 How  I love 
you!  But  you  are  the  shelter — the  fort, even, 
to  strengthen  the  position  of  these  men  who 
are  traitors  to  their  own  country.” 

The  moon  had  now  sunk  below  the  western 
mountains,  and  a cloud  bank  had  spread  over 
the  sky,  which  left  everything  in  deep  dark- 
ness. 

Eagle  Wing  quickly  descended  the  slope, 
and,  as  silent  as  the  gloom  which  had  en- 
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veloped  the  earth,  crept  near  the  house.  Noth- 
ing was  moving  but  the  one  sentry  out  in 
front,  beneath  the  pines.  The  evening  was 
cool,  and  the  doors  were  closed.  Creeping  to 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  dining-room,  he 
raised  it  without  a sound,  stepped  inside,  and 
then  closed  the  window. 

The  room  was  full  of  sleeping  figures,  the 
snores  of  whom  he  could  plainly  hear.  A fire 
of  expiring  embers  was  in  the  great  fireplace, 
so  he  had  no  difficulty  in  walking  among  the 
recumbent  forms  without  disturbing  them. 
He  went  through  the  hall,  looking  into  every 
room,  or  listening  at  every  door  downstairs ; 
but  in  all  the  rooms  he  saw  or  heard  the  sleep- 
ing soldiers. 

He  then  ascended  to  the  second  floor,  and 
went  to  his  own  room.  The  door  was  closed. 
He  knew,  by  listening,  that,  if  any  one  oc- 
cupied the  room,  he  was  a light  sleeper,  for  he 
heard  no  breathing.  He  tried  the  door  and  it 
yielded  to  his  touch.  The  camp-fire  on  the 
lawn  shone  through  one  of  the  windows,  and 
glimmered  in  fitful  shadows  on  the  picture  on 
the  wall.  It  was  the  picture  of  himself, 
painted  the  year  he  went  to  college.  His 
mother  had  regretted  so  much  that  this  had 
been  left  behind.  The  blacks  had  brought  off 
his  father’s  picture  and  the  old  relics,  but  his 
own  had  been  left. 

He  saw,  at  a glance,  that  the  room  was  not 
occupied.  He  went  to  where  the  picture  hung, 
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and  it  was  only  a frame.  But  even  tlie  frame 
would  be  prized  by  bis  mother.  He  would 
take  that. 

He  had  ascertained  what  he  came  to  find  out 
—that  she  he  sought  was  not  here  ; so  he 
would  have  to  be  content  with  this  relic,  which 
was  much  to  rescue  from  the  devastation  of 
war. 

In  five  minutes  he  threaded  his  way  back  to 
the  window,  opened  it,  and  was  about  to  step 
out,  when  one  of  the  men  roused,  turned  over, 
and  growled  about  the  window  being  open  and 
the  cold  air  coming  in. 

“ You  lay  down  and  keep  still.  I am  look- 
ing out  to  see  if  the  sentry  is  on  guard.” 

The  tone  of  authority  satisfied  the  sleepy 
soldier,  especially  as  the  window  was  immedi- 
ately closed. 

Eagle  Wing,  escaping  from  what  a moment 
before  seemed  imminent  danger,  ran  lightly 
and  quickly  down  to  the  ravine  below  the  river 
bank.  Then,  knowing  that  he  was  concealed 
from  the  view  of  any  one  at  the  house,  he  built 
a small  fire,  determined,  if  possible,  to  see 
what  damage  had  been  done  to  the  picture. 

He  at  once  discovered  that  the  cardboard 
back  had  been  placed  before  the  face  of  the 
picture,  and  that  there  was  a paper  with  writ- 
ing on  between  them.  The  resinous  fagots 
blazed  up,  and  he  began  to  read.  At  first,  he 
could  not  believe  it,  for  it  was  the  writing  of 
Isi.  But  he  devoured  its  contents,  and  then 
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lie  read  it  over  again.  It  was  dated  only  two 
days  before  ; but  she  was  not  there  now — that 
he  knew.  Lester  had  come  and  stolen  the 
prize — the  prize  without  which  life  would  be 
as  a pawn.  Henceforth  his  life  should  be  a 
wild  plunge  for  revenge.  He  felt  that  he  had 
the  power  of  a conqueror,  that  he  could  defy  a 
legion. 

He  placed  the  picture  in  a place  of  safely, 
folded  the  letter,  and  put  it  in  a small  bag  of 
buckskin  attached  to  a chain  of  wampum  about 
his  neck.  Then  he  prepared  a half  dozen 
resinous  arrows,  lighted  them  carefully  at  his 
fire ; and,  making  a screen  of  his  clothing  so 
that  the  arrows  would  not  be  seen  from  the 
house,  he  ran  to  a thicket  in  the  rear  of  the 
mansion  and  discharged  them,  one  after  an- 
other, upon  the  roof. 

This  did  not  even  attract  the  attention  of 
the  sentry  in  front,  as  he  was  making  up  the 
camp-fire  at  the  time.  In  a few  minutes,  great 
clouds  of  smoke  went  rolling  up  from  the  roof, 
which  was  now  a mass  of  flames  in  the  rear  of 
the  house. 

“ Fire  ! ” screamed  the  sentry  ; and  in  a few 
minutes  the  house  was  emptied  of  its  inmates, 
who,  seeing  at  once  that  the  house  was  doomed, 
were  in  a panic. 

Eagle  Wing  was  where  he  could  see  them 
emerge,  and  there  was  not  a woman  among 
them.  From  a dark  rolling  cloud  of  smoke, 
which  enabled  him  to  approach  close  to  the 
18 
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house,  he  suddenly  let  out  a series  of  the  wild- 
est war-whoops  that  ever  rung  upon  even  this 
old  council  hill.  Then  he  discharged  arrow 
after  arrow  among  the  crowd  of  men,  with  such 
rapidity  that  they  thought  they  were  attacked 
by  a horde  of  savages ; especially  as  wild 
whoops  now  came  from  another  part  of  the 
grounds,  and  more  arrows  were  shot  among 
them,  each  one  hitting  and  wounding  some 
fleeing  soldier ; for,  without  waiting  to  secure 
their  arms  or  ammunition,  and  most  of  them 
but  half  clad,  they  were  rushing  down  the 
road  in  a disordered  mob. 

When  they  neared  the  ford,  they  heard 
other  cries  issuing  from  the  thicket  by  the 
river,  and,  feeling  sure  that  more  savages  were 
here  to  intercept  them,  they  all  dashed  across 
the  ford  and  into  the  forest  at  their  utmost 
speed. 

Eagle  Wing,  seeing  this  crowd  of  a hundred 
men  fleeing  from  a single  foe,  could  not  re- 
strain an  inward  chuckle.  He  ran  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  house,  and,  finding  most  of 
their  arms  stacked  in  a corner  of  the  dining- 
room, carried  them  to  a place  of  safety.  In 
this  way  he  secured  fifty  loaded  muskets. 

He  then  went  to  the  barns  and  sheds,  and 
began  to  arrange  the  horses  that  were  stabled 
in  and  about  them.  There  were  nearly  a hun- 
dred of  them.  He  put  on  their  saddles,  and 
quickly  fastened  them  together  in  groups  of 
four  abreast.  With  straps  and  ropes,  he  made 
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a lead  strap  from  each  four  to  the  four  in  the 
rear.  Long  before  the  great  house  and  ceased 
to  light  up  the  dark  valley  with  its  destroying 
blaze,  he  had  eighty  horses,  comprising  all  the 
best  of  them,  yoked  together.  He  placed  the 
fifty  muskets  on  the  backs  of  part  of  them. 
Then  mounting  Wild  Wing,  and  leading  the 
first  four,  he  hurried  them  across  the  country 
towards  Greene’s  camp. 

Early  the  next  day,  he  succeeded  in  getting 
this  troop  of  horses  within  the  district  patrolled 
by  some  of  the  partisan  bands  that  were  gather- 
ing for  the  support  of  General  Greene. 

Shortly  after  noon,  he  discovered  a body  of 
troops  advancing  towards  him.  He  knew  at 
once  that  they  were  Americans,  and  he  was 
prepared  for  just  such  an  emergency.  In  a 
package  which  he  had  saved  from  the  fire, 
were  some  papers  giving  orders  to  the  party  of 
Tories  from  whom  he  had  taken  the  horses, 
and,  also,  something  of  their  plans. 

Eagle  Wing  had  added  to  one  of  these  papers 
some  important  information  that  he  had  for 
Greene,  but  in  such  a manner  that  only  the 
General  would  know  that  it  came  from  him. 
Others  would  think  it  part  of  the  papers  cap- 
tured from  the  English  soldiers.  He  had 
taken  this  precaution  because  he  foresaw  that 
it  was  highly  improbable  that  one  man  could 
go  as  far  as  General  Greene’s  headquarters 
with  so  large  a troop  of  horses  without  falling 
in  with  one  of  these  bands ; and  it  was  not  his 
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plan  to  be  known  to  the  partisan  leaders  as  a 
voluntary  abettor  of  tbe  American  cause. 

As  tbe  meeting  was  now  unavoidable,  be 
stopped  tbe  borses  and  attempted  to  turn  them 
about ; but  be  only  succeeded  in  getting  tbem 
in  a buncb,  and  so  entangled  that  be  could 
not  lead  tbem,  wbicb  made  it  very  easy  for 
tbe  Americans  to  capture  tbem.  Leaving  tbem 
tbus,  be  galloped  off  into  tbe  adjacent  brush- 
wood and  disappeared. 

Tbis  body  of  soldiers  was  a scouting  party 
from  Greene’s  camp,  and  great  was  tbeir  re- 
joicing at  tbis  easy  capture  of  sucb  a prize 
from  tbe  enemy. 

Tbe  borses  were  taken  to  headquarters,  and 
tbe  papers  were  turned  over  to  General  Greene. 
Sucb  was  the  nature  of  tbe  information  given 
by  Eagle  Wing,  in  a few  simple  signs  known 
only  to  tbe  two,  that  tbe  General  dispatched 
Morgan  at  once  on  that  ever  memorable  raid 
into  tbe  district  of  Ninety-six. 

Sending  the  information  to  General  Greene 
by  tbis  stratagem  saved  Eagle  Wing  several 
days  of  time,  and  tbe  exposure  which  he  most 
dreaded ; as  bis  plans  were  best  carried  out  as 
a secret  agent. 

As  soon  as  he  ascertained  that  he  was  not  fol- 
lowed, be  sought  a place  of  encampment  and 
spent  tbe  rest  of  tbe  day  in  a much-needed  rest. 

The  next  morning  be  was  back  at  tbe  old 
home.  Woodhnll  in  ruins  ! What  a mourn- 
ful spectacle  ! The  old  walls  were  crumbling, 
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and  black  with  smoke.  Smoke  was  still  issu- 
ing, in  thin,  wav}^,  misty  clouds,  from  the 
smoldering  embers  of  the  great  oaken  timbers, 
as  if  the  spirits  of  the  old  home  were  being 
wafted  back  to  the  upper  world.  The  black- 
ened windows  and  doorways  looked  like  portals 
to  a tomb  or  a great  charnel  house.  One  side 
of  the  veranda,  the  place  where  he  and  his 
mother  and  grandfather  had  liked  best  to  sit 
on  moonlight  nights,  stood  almost  intact.  The 
wind  had  sprung  up  as  soon  as  the  fire  had 
started,  and  that  and  the  great  walls  had  saved 
it.  Here  it  stood,  like  a monument  over  a dead 
past.  Such  joy,  such  peaceful  joy  as  had  been 
here ; and  all  blasted  by  the  breath  of  war — of 
war  that  had  been  made  a hundred-fold  more 
bitter  by  the  treachery  of  the  Tory  traitors. 

Eagle  Wing  saw  at  a glance  that  the  mob 
which  he  had  driven  from  the  house  had  re- 
turned during  the  previous  day,  and  that  they 
had  taken  away  the  score  or  more  of  horses 
that  he  had  deemed  too  poor  to  take.  He  had 
taken  only  those  that  would  be  of  the  most 
service,  and  that  could  keep  up  the  speed  which 
he  knew  he  would  have  to  maintain,  in  order 
to  get  them  all  away  together. 

With  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  turned  away  from 
his  ruined  home.  As  he  had  the  day  in  which 
to  rest,  he  secured  the  picture,  which  he  had 
secreted  in  an  old  hollow  log  in  the  ravine,  and 
in  two  hours’  time  was  at  the  small  log-house 
in  the  woods,  and  in  the  arms  of  his  mother. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


A mother’s  love. 

It  was  such  a rest  to  be  at  home,  though  it 
was  but  the  cabin  of  logs  in  the  wilderness. 
The  love-light  in  the  eyes  of  the  mother  was 
so  joyous.  The  smile  of  the  Captain  was  like 
a rift  of  sunshine,  and  the  delight  and  laugh- 
ter of  the  blacks  as  a summer  sunset  after  a 
shower. 

Bodily  rest  could  be  taken  in  the  wilderness, 
or  beneath  the  shelter  of  a shelving  rock  or  a 
drooping  thicket ; but  rest  for  the  soul,  after 
the  weary  wandering  and  dangers,  was  at  a 
mother’s  knee. 

Eagle  Wing  could  spend  but  the  day,  and  it 
was  all  spent  in  close  converse  with  his  mother 
and  grandfather. 

He  first  showed  them  the  picture,  and  re- 
joiced their  hearts  by  its  rescue.  Then  he 
told  of  entering  the  camp  of  these  desperate, 
treacherous  men,  and  of  the  risk  he  ran  in 
getting  the  picture. 

His  mother  took  him  in  her  arms  again,  and 
begged  of  him,  as  he  loved  her,  not  again  to  run 
such  risks. 

“ But,  mother,  I had  heard  that  Isi,  the  girl 
I love,  was  somewhere  in  this  country.” 
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In  this  country,  my  son?’^  said  the 
mother  in  surprise. 

“ Yes,  mother.^^ 

Then  he  recounted  to  her  his  capture  by 
their  old  neighbor,  Shepherd,  the  taking  of 
himself  to  Tarleton’s  camp,  and  the  conversa- 
tion of  Lawrence  Lester,  with  which  the 
reader  is  already  familiar. 

After  I heard  that,  I must  know  if  she  were 
at  Woodhull.  I went  home,  and  learned  that 
she  had  been  there,  mother.  Here  is  the 
letter  she  wrote  to  me,  and  placed  between  the 
picture  and  the  back.  In  saving  the  picture, 
I secured  this.’’ 

The  mother  read  the  letter,  handed  it  back 
with  tears  dropping  from  her  sweet  eyes,  and 
said  with  a sob  in  her  voice  : 

God  save  her  for  my  son  ! Such  love  is 
only  for  the  bravest  men,  the  bravest  and 
best.” 

“ She  was  not  there,  mother.  When  I read 
this  letter,  I became  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  wild  with  passion.  I felt  that  I must 
have  revenge  on  the  despoilers  of  my  peace- 
ful home.  I carried  blazing  firebrands,  shot 
them  on  the  roof,  and  drove  a hundred  men 
into  the  woods  in  a mad  panic.” 

“ And  burned  Woodhull? ” 

“ God  forgive  me,  mother,  I could  not  help 
it.  I went  back  there  this  morning,  after 
taking  eighty  horses  and  fifty  muskets  to  the 
Americans,  and  wept  over  its  ashes.  It  looks 
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now  more  like  a tomb  than  it  does  like  a 
home.^^ 

“ How  could  you  do  it,  my  son?  said  bis 
grandfather.  “ It  seems  like  burning  up  my 
heart.  It  was  the  home  where  my  beloved 
wife  and  I spent  our  youth.  It  was  where 
your  grandmother  died,  where  your  father  was 
born,  where  you  were  born,  and  where  your 
home  ought  always  to  be,  if  this  war  leaves  us 
a country.’^ 

“ And  where  it  will  be,  grandfather!  ” cried 
the  young  man,  as  he  sprang  to  his  feet. 
“ Grandfather,  I never  felt  the  martial  spirit  till 
I saw  my  home  in  flames.  I felt  then  that  I 
could  drive  a thousand.  I felt  that  I could  so 
move  the  pawns  on  the  chess-board  of  war  that 
we  would  win  the  game.  War  is  but  a game 
of  outwitting  the  other  side,  and  the  courage 
to  dare.  We  have  a man  at  the  head  now  who 
has  the  courage,  and  the  daring,  and  the 
genius  to  win,  with  the  greatest  odds  against 
him.  Forgive  me,  grandfather,  for  the  sacri- 
fice I made  of  Woodhull.  I could  not  see  it 
the  abode  of  traitors  to  our  beloved  country.” 

“ God  bless  you,  my  son!  We  can  rear 
Woodhull  again — but  such  a son  is  blessing 
enough  for  one  old  man,” 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


TRUK. 

ThK  morning  Hglit,  the  next  after  the 
burning  of  Woodhull,  brought  back  courage 
to  the  dispersed  Tories ; and  they  collected  in 
a body,  and  returned  to  see  if  they  could  find 
their  horses  and  guns,  the  most  of  the  latter 
having  been  left  in  the  burning  house. 

They  found  Captain  Mayhew  tied  to  a tree 
by  the  river  bank — not  purple  with  rage,  for 
he  had  none  of  that  color  in  his  jaundiced 
soul,  but  nearly  as  black  as  the  black  who 
had  bound  him.  True  had  not  only  choked 
him,  but,  when  his  mistress  would  not  let  him 
hang  the  cur,  had  well  pommelled  his  eyes 
and  nearly  all  parts  of  his  handsome  face. 
His  eyes  were  now  swollen  nearly  shut ; his 
hawk  beak  of  a nose  was  flattened  and  broad- 
ened to  twice  its  original  size ; and  his  thin 
lips  were  so  thick  and  bloodshot  that  his 
mouth  and  yellow  mustache  looked  not  unlike 
sliced  beef  and  carrots. 

Who  done  it  ? Be  you  scalped  ? Did  the 
Injuns  git  you  ? cried  one  of  the  foremost  of 
the  men  who  ran  forward  to  see  what  could  be 
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croaking  by  the  river  side  ; for  he  sounded 
like  a wheezy  frog. 

“ No  ; but  the  nigger  did — that  nigger  that 
belongs  to  my  plantation  at  Homewood/^  mur- 
mured the  captain,  his  bloodshot  bursting  lips 
almost  smothering  his  words,  and  his  eyes 
gleaming  through  their  puffy  black  rings  like 
the  points  of  red-hot  pokers. 

“ A nigger  ? ” cried  the  man  as  he  released 
him.  It  was  Injuns  that  burnt  the  fort  upon 
the  hill,  and  drove  us  into  the  woods.  A 
dozen  were  wounded  with  arrows,  and  we  had 
to  carry  one  off  to  prevent  his  being  scalped. 
A great  band  of  ’em  went  riding  off  with  all 
of  the  horses.” 

“ Help  me  up  to  the  house  quick.  If  any 
of  you  have  any  whisky,  let  me  have  a swal- 
low. Now  if  there  is  any  horses  that  we  can 
ride  on,  or  any  guns  that  will  shoot,  we’ll  git 
to  Homewood  in  better  time  than  any  rebel 
ever  made  running,  and  find  them  women,  and 
hang  that  nigger  of  mine  ; for,  if  Lester  comes 
back  and  finds  the  women  gone,  he’ll  hang  us 
all.” 

They  led,  and  half  carried,  the  benumbed 
Mayhew  back  to  the  house.  A dozen  service- 
able horses  were  found,  and  Mayhew,  after  his 
circulation  was  somewhat  restored,  and  he  had 
eaten  a little  from  the  supplies  in  the  kitchen, 
which  had  not  burned,  ordered  a select  com- 
pany of  his  men  to  mount  and  follow  him. 

He  had  not  been  gone  more  than  half  a day 
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when  Lester  returned.  On  finding  the  con- 
dition of  things,  he  ordered  a company  of 
his  men  to  follow  him^  and  then  dashed  off 
to  the  south  in  too  towering  a rage  to  even 
curse. 

Mayhew  arrived  at  Homewood  during  the 
evening  of  the  second  day,  having  made  the 
journey  at  the  topmost  speed  of  his  inferior 
horses.  He  found  the  blacks  at  their  quarters. 
In  one  of  the  cabins  were  Uncle  Tommy  and 
Aunt  Eliza. 

So  suddenly  did  Mayhew  come  upon  the 
quarters  that  there  was  no  time  for  conceal- 
ment. 

True,  who . was  there,  stepped  inside  his 
cabin.  But,  as  soon  as  he  ascertained  that  it 
was  Mayhew,  he  knew  that  he  would  be  the 
special  mark  of  his  vengeance,  and  that  it  was 
for  him  to  screen  the  others.  He  felt  that  he 
must  give  his  life  to  save  that  of  his  loved 
mistress  ; so  he  walked  boldly  out  among  those 
who  had  gathered  to  answer  the  inquiries  of 
Mayhew. 

“ Where  is  that  nigger  of  mine  that  stole 
them  two  women  ? ” cried  Mayhew  in  a screech 
like  that  of  a bird  of  prey.  “ There  you  be, 
you  black  imp ! I’ll  settle  with  you  later.  I’ll 
make  every  bone  in  your  body  ache  to  the 
marrow.  Tell  me  where  them  women  be.” 

“ De  women  all  am  heah ; ” and  True 
pointed  to  the  blacks  around  him. 

You  know  what  I mean.  Tell  me  where 
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Miss  Isi  and  my  Josephine  be,  or  Vll  skin  you 
ajive.” 

“ Dat  am  wus  dan  Injuns.  Dey  kill  first, 
an’  only  skin  baid.” 

“ Put  a rope  around  bis  neck,”  screamed 
tbe  maddened  brute,  wbo  looked  in  tbe  moon- 
light like  a spectral  jack-o’-lantern. 

A dozen  hands  seized  True,  who  fought  like 
a lion,  and  gave  many  a wound  to  those  with 
whom  he  struggled.  But,  while  May  hew  held 
the  blacks  in  subjection  with  his  flourished 
pistol,  his  men  soon  overpowered  True. 

“There,  you  imp!  You  would  hang  me, 
would  you?  I’ll  hang  you  in  a second,  if  you 
don’t  tell  where  them  ladies  be.  Where  be 
they  ? ” 

“ I doan  know.” 

“ You  lie  1 Tell,  or  up  goes  your  neck.” 

True  remained  silent. 

“ Is  there  anybody  here  that  knows  where 
they  be?  ” shrieked  Mayhew. 

“ Nobody  hab  seen  dem,”  said  the  blacks. 

“ You  know,  you  imp  ; and  you  shall  tell. 
Men,  throw  that  rope  tied  to  my  saddle-tail  over 
that  limb  and  loop  it  around  his  neck.  There  ! 
Now  will  you  tell?  ” 

Still  True  remained ^ilent. 

Mayhew  jabbed  the  spurs  into  the  side  of 
his  horse,  which  sprang  forward  and  drew 
True  more  than  his  height  in  the  air. 

“Will  you  tell  now  you  have  had  a taste  of 
what  hanging  is  ? ” he  yelled  as  a mocking 
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demon  might  have  done.  Then  he  backed  his 
horse,  and  let  the  body  of  True  down  to  the 
ground.  But  the  poor  fellow  was  either  dead 
or  insensible,  and  fell  limply  against  one  of 
the  bystanders,  who  sprang  back  as  if  fearful 
there  was  death  in  the  touch. 

“ If  you  won’t  tell,  hang  anyway  ! ” shrieked 
Mayhew,  as  he  again  goaded  his  horse  and 
drew  the  negro’s  body  a dozen  feet  in  the  air. 
Driving  his  horse  a couple  of  times  around  the 
tree,  he  cut  the  rope  from  his  saddle-tail  and 
tied  it  to  the  tree. 

“ There ! Do  you  see  that  ? ’’  he  screamed. 

I’ll  hang  you  all  up  there  in  a row,  if  you 
don’t  find  them  two  women  for  me  before  sun- 
rise.” 

His  screech  had  half  drowned  the  approach 
of  a troop  of  horses,  which  now  galloped  up 
and  surrounded  him  and  the  rest. 

“ Aha  ! That’s  your  sport,  is  it  ? ” sneered 
a voice  terrible  in  its  scorn.  “You  are 
practising  your  own  piece ; are  you  ? There 
are  other  ropes.”  As  he  spoke,  he  tossed  a 
noose  over  the  limb  from  which  True  hung. 
As  it  descended,  he  flung  it  about  the  neck  of 
Mayhew,  who  sat  as  one  stunned.  Pulling  the 
rope  taut,  he  spurred  his  horse  and  jerked 
Mayhew  up  beside  the  body  of  the  negro,  then 
quickly  fastened  the  rope  to  the  tree  below. 

Mayhew’s  hands  had  not  been  bound,  as  had 
those  of  True ; but  he  had  never  raised  them. 
A convulsive  shiver  was  seen  to  pass  over  his 
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slight  frame,  and  then  he  hung  limp  and  life- 
less, swaying  to  and  fro  like  a pendulum  of  the 
clock  of  death. 

Aunt  Eliza,  Uncle  Tommy,  and  the  blacks 
had  stood  huddled  together,  all  witnesses  of 
this  double  tragedy,  but  too  paralyzed  with 
horror  to  move  or  cry  out,  so  rapidly  had  one 
event  followed  the  other. 

Lester,  mad  with  a fever  of  passion,  which 
had  grown  upon  him,  being  fed  by  his  daily 
deeds  of  blood  and  the  fire  that  was  burning 
in  his  veins  from  his  many  days  of  debauchery, 
now  turned  to  demand  of  the  negroes  where 
Isi  was,  and  confronted  Aunt  Eliza  and  old 
Rastus  standing  together  at  his  horse^s  head, 
far  out  in  front  of  the  terror-stricken  crowd. 

“ No  English  gentleman  would  do  a deed 
like  that ! ” cried  Aunt  Eliza  in  tones  full  of 
the  courage  of  the  old  English  matrons. 

“ Why,  Aunt  Eliza  Holmes  ! That’s  you  as 
sure  as  I am  a sinner,”  retorted  Lester.  “ I 
haven’t  heard  that  voice  in  over  ten  years ; 
but  that  is  just  the  way  you  used  to  chide  me 
as  a boy,  when  I was  over  daring  in  my  de — 
demeanor.” 

“ How  could  a proud  Lester  hang  a man 
with  his  own  hand  ? ” continued  Aunt  Eliza 
in  tones  of  melanchol}^  sadness. 

“ He  do  de  work  ob  de  Lawd.  Dat  Mayhew 
hang  my  gran’son.  True ; an’  he  hang  de  mur- 
derin’ chile  ob  Satan,”  said  old  Rastus  in  the 
solemn  tones  of  an  oracle. 
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Where  is  my  cousin  ? ” ashed  Lester,  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  ignore  the  appeal  of  Aunt 
Eliza. 

“ You  know  if  anybody  does,’^  replied  Aunt 
Eliza.  “You  took  her  from  her  happy  home, 
and  none  of  us  have  seen  her  since.  Mayhew 
just  hanged  that  most  devoted  of  servants  be- 
cause he  could  not  tell.” 

“ Aunt  Eliza,  I know  you  were  always  truth 
itself,  and  that  if  you  knew  where  my  cousin 
was,  you  would  not  fail  to  tell  me.  I know  no 
more  than  you  do.  It  is  because  that  Ameri- 
can dog  neglected  to  protect  her  that  he  is — 
that  he  has  his  deserts.  My  cousin  is  in  no 
more  danger  from  him.  It  was  he  that  led 
his  marauders  here  to  despoil  her  home.  Have 
her  found.  Aunt  Eliza,  and  protect  her.  As 
soon  as  we  have  chased  these  rebels  all  from 
the  land,  I will  return  and  requite  you  for  your 
services.”  Saying  this,  Lester  ordered  his  men 
to  follow  him,  and  then  he  galloped  away,  glad 
to  get  as  far  as  possible  from  so  sickening  a 
sight  as  those  two  figures  hanging  from  the 
tree. 

While  the  thunder  of  their  horses’  hoofs 
was  still  rumbling  on  the  frosty  air,  a figure 
on  a horse  as  black  as  a dream  of  night  broke 
from  its  place  of  concealment,  but  a rifle-shot 
away,  where  he  had  been  a silent  spectator  of 
these  tragedies,  and  came  down  the  slope  to- 
wards the  quarters  like  the  sweep  of  a winter’s 
gale. 
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One  of  the  sharper-eyed  blacks  saw  the 
figure  on  the  horse,  and  shrieked,  ‘‘An 
Injun  1 

The  motley,  terror-stricken  crowd,  which 
had  remained  riveted  to  the  spot,  now  fell 
over  one  another  in  their  wild  endeavors  to 
escape,  screaming,  and  scurrying  away. 

As  the  horseman  neared  the  tree  where  the 
two  figures  were  silently  swinging  in  the 
moonlight,  he  slackened  the  speed  of  his  horse. 
He  stopped  beneath  the  first,  and  then,  stand- 
ing on  his  horse’s  back,  threw  one  arm  about 
the  dangling  form,  while  with  the  other  he 
reached  up  and  cut  the  rope  which  held  it. 
Springing  with  it  to  the  ground,  he  instantly 
loosened  and  removed  the  noose  from  the  neck. 
Placing  one  hand  on  the  back  of  Wild  Wing, 
Eagle  Wing  sprang  lightly  up  and  cut  down 
the  body  of  True.  Leaping  to  the  ground 
with  it,  he  removed  the  rope. 

He  then  ran  to  the  nearest  cabin,  into  which 
he  had  seen  figures  running  as  he  came  up, 
and  called : 

“ Good  people,  come  out  here  at  once.  I am 
not  here  to  harm,  and  would  save  if  I could.” 

At  the  sound  of  his  words  in  a full  English 
tone.  Aunt  Eliza  and  old  Rastus  appeared. 

“ Does  your  mistress,  Isi,  live  here  ? ” he 
inquired  of  Rastus,  who  had  opened  the  door. 

“She  did  lib  heah,  till  de  Tarleton  debbles 
took  her  away.” 

“ Then  no  one  knows  where  she  is  now?” 
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No,  sah.  Dey  hang  them  two  cos  nobody 
know.” 

“ Thank  yon,  uncle.  I have  cut  them  both 
down  from  the  tree.  Come  and  take  care  of 
them.  Tell  your  mistress,  if  you  ever  see  her, 
that  the  Indian  was  here.” 

Yes,  sah.  De  Lawd  bress  de  Injun  ! ” 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


THE  battle. 

The  eighty  horses  which  Eagle  Wing  had 
so  skilfully  sent  to  the  American  army,  and 
the  information  accompanying  them,  enabled 
General  Greene  to  dispatch  Morgan  to  the 
district  of  Ninety-six,  situated  in  the  north- 
western part  of  South  Carolina. 

Morgan  was  so  successful  in  rescuing  the 
inhabitants  of  this  district  from  the  oppression 
of  those  in  sympathy  with  the  English,  that 
his  small  troop  was  increased  by  a consider- 
able  body  of  the  local  militia. 

The  English  General,  hearing  of  this,  im- 
mediately dispatched  Tarleton,  with  eleven 
hundred  picked  men,  to  punish  this  presump- 
tuous American,  as  well  as  to  wreak  venge- 
ance on  those  who  dare  break  their  allegiance 
to  the  royal  standard ; for  the  people  of  this 
vicinit}^  had  been  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
royal  authority. 

Eagle  Wing,  having  been  the  instrument  to 
make  possible  the  carrying  out  of  this  exploit 
of  Morgan’s,  was  specially  watchful  of  its  re- 
sults. All  efforts  on  his  pSrt  to  find  Isi  had 
proved  futile.  He  felt  sure  that  Lester  had 
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succeeded  in  spiriting  her  away,  especially  as 
he  understood  that  it  was  a local  Tory  that 
had  been  the  cause  of  ruining  her  home,  and 
had  learned  that  it  had  been  this  man  who  had 
hanged  the  negro.  As  he  was  now  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ninety-six,  he  hastened  to  secure 
what  information  he  could  that  would  be  of 
benefit  to  the  Americans,  realizing  that  the 
English  would  immediately  retaliate  this 
activity  of  the  Americans. 

He  was  one  of  the  foremost  scouts  to  send 
word  to  Morgan  of  the  hurried  march  of  the 
dreaded  Tarleton,  who  was  sent  to  destroy 
him. 

Tarleton  had  been  so  aggressive  and  savage, 
even  wantonly  sanguinary,  that  he  had  spread 
terror  all  through  the  country,  and  was  feared 
as  a scourge  would  have  been.  Tarleton 
quarter,  which  was  a synonym  for  annihila- 
tion, was  a familiar  term  among  Tarleton’s 
men  and  the  Americans. 

Hoping  to  surprise  Morgan,  Tarleton  and 
his  legion  were  hnrrying  forward  with  all  the 
speed  possible.  The  last  night,  he  started  his 
troop  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Little  did  this  scornful,  impetuous  officer, 
whose  name  had  become  such  a terror  that  he 
despised  all  his  opponents  and  thought  his 
cruel  aggression  could  have  no  end,  know  the 
man  he  had  to  meet. 

Morgan  was  well  apprised  of  his  approach, 
and  had  his  troops  ready  long  before  day. 
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They  had  had  their  breakfast,  and  were  quietly 
awaiting  the  enemy.  The  men  were  posted 
on  a slight  ridge  between  two  springs,  with  an 
open  wood  in  front,  that  Tarleton  might  have 
all  the  advantage  of  an  open  place  in  which  to 
charge  and  to  lead  his  men. 

The  place  of  this  battle  was  called  the  Cow- 
pens.  But,  from  its  arrangement  by  Morgan, 
who  so  skilfully,  and  with  such  intrepid  cool- 
ness, led  his  antagonist  into  this  battle  when 
he  had  scarcely  two  men  to  Tarleton’ s three — 
and  two-thirds  of  these  were  militia — it  should 
have  been  called  the  battle  of  the  bull  pen. 

Morgan,  the  leader  of  this  little  band,  was 
not  the  kind  who  ran  away,  as  Tarleton  had 
tauntingly  said  all  Americans  were.  He  was 
the  young  wagoner  who  accompanied  Brad- 
dock,  and  who,  without  a murmur,  received 
five  hundred  lashes  on  account  of  an  alleged 
insult  to  one  of  Braddock’s  officers.  But  he 
was  innocent,  and  the  officer,  afterwards,  was 
obliged  to  publicly  beg  his  pardon.  It  was  the 
same  Morgan  that,  at  the  call  for  men,  at  the 
opening  of  the  war,  to  drive  the  English  from 
Boston,  had  raised  from  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia a company  of  one  hundred  picked  men, 
the  finest  marksmen  in  all  the  world.  These 
men  carried  the  rifle,  with  which  they  could 
shoot  squirrels  from  the  tops  of  the  tallest 
trees,  or  all  the  seeds  from  an  apple  tossed 
into  the  air.  In  fact,  the  hunters  in  this  sec- 
tion of  America  were  the  only  men  in  all  the 
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world  that  had  the  rifle.  He  took  this  com- 
pany from  Maryland  to  Cambridge  to  join 
Washington — six  hundred  miles — in  twenty- 
two  days.  They  carried  all  their  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  subsisted  on  the  food  which 
they  secured  or  hunted  by  the  way. 

It  was  this  same  Morgan  and  his  riflemen 
that  led  the  van  on  that  terrible  winter  march 
through  the  north  woods  of  New  England, 
when  Arnold  went  to  Quebec. 

It  was  Morgan  and  his  riflemen  that  so  har- 
assed and  distressed  the  English  at  Saratoga 
that,  fearing  annihilation,  they  surrendered. 

It  was  the  Morgan  that  had  earned  the  title 
of  “ The  Thunderbolt  of  War,”  who  made  the 
pen  in  which  this  roaring  bull,  Tarleton,  lead- 
ing his  troop  of  over  a thousand  men,  mad 
with  gore  and  flushed  with  victory,  plunged. 

But  Morgan  and  his  invincibles  were  in  the 
rear.  The  militia,  two-thirds  of  his  men,  were 
placed  in  front,  and  their  fire  held  till  the 
English  were  charging  full  upon  them.  Mor- 
gan, rifle  in  hand,  was  waiting,  that  he  and 
his  men  might  make  every  shot  count  an 
enemy  the  less. 

As  the  mightiest  wave  hurled  by  a hurri- 
cane, Tarleton^s  legion  dashed  upon  the  de- 
voted little  band — not  as  a wave  drives  upon 
a rock-ribbed  coast,  throws  but  a sprinkling  of 
spray  upon  the  highest  points,  and  rolls  back 
to  return  with  redoubled  force ; but  as  a wave 
which,  rushing  with  wild  impetuosity  among 
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sandy  ridges  on  the  beach,  strikes  the  walls 
which  devour  its  mighty  force  by  sucking  it 
into  their  cavernous  depths  and  leave  but  the 
mist  and  spray  where  it  disappeared. 

When  the  enemy  was  right  upon  them,  the 
foremost  line  fired  and  then  gave  way  to  the 
sides,  letting  the  English  into  the  fatal  pen. 

Morgan  and  his  men  now  charged  upon 
them,  and  swept  them  down  with  a storm  of 
leaden  hail.  Three  hundred  of  Tarleton’s  ter- 
rible men  soon  lay  dead  or  wounded,  and  five 
hundred  were  taken  prisoners — more  than  all 
Morgan’s  men — and  Tarleton,  the  terrible,  es- 
caped with  but  a few  straggling  followers. 
Of  Morgan’s  men,  but  twelve  were  killed,  and 
sixty  wounded. 

This  was  the  most  sanguinary  and  salutary 
of  all  the  battles  of  the  Revolution.  It  meted 
out  a terrible  punishment,  so  justly  deserved, 
to  Tarleton,  who  had  conducted  such  a barba- 
rous w^arfare.  It,  at  once,  removed  the  terror 
of  his  name,  and  took  from  the  English  gen- 
eral his  flaming  sword,  which  had  carried  death 
and  destruction  to  all  the  country ; and  it  com- 
pelled General  Cornwallis  to  fret  away  his 
strength  in  vain  pursuits  of  a more  agile  and 
wily  foe. 

This  battle  was  the  crowning  glory  of  Mor- 
gan— the  hero  of  a hundred  adventures.  It 
was  great  satisfaction  to  the  grim  rifleman  to 
have  five  hundred  English  prisoners — one  for 
every  unjust  lash  that  he  had  suffered  with 
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sucli  fortitude,  twenty-five  years  before.  Wbat 
glory  to  have  beaten  this  bloody  braggart,  with 
such  a trifling  loss!  It  demonstrated  how 
superior  free  men  who  know  how  to  use  their 
arms,  and  who  have  the  courage  born  of  the 
love  of  home  and  liberty,  when  properly  led, 
are  to  mercenary  soldiers  fighting  for  plunder 
or  glory. 

This  battle  broke  the  power  of  the  English 
over  this,  the  fairest  part  of  our  fair  domain. 
It  removed  the  fear  of  the  terrible  Tarleton. 
This  loss  of  nearly  a thousand  men  on  the 
17th  of  January,  1781,  following  that  of  nearly 
a thousand  the  October  before,  at  King^s  Moun- 
tain, where  they  were  beaten  by  the  forest 
hunters  from  over  the  mountains,  so  weakened 
the  English  forces,  and  gave  such  courage  to 
the  Americans,  that  this  may  be  said  to  be  the 
most  decisive  battle  of  the  southern  campaign. 
It  compelled  Cornwallis  to  take  the  aggressive 
in  the  field,  and  to  deplete  and  weary  his  men 
by  forced  marches  to  drive  out  an  enemy  that 
played  with  him  much  as  an  old  fox  plays 
with  a hound,  when  it  leads  him  farther  from 
its  home,  and  exhausts  him  by  the  chase,  only 
to  return  to  its  old  haunts  and  grow  fat,  while 
the  hound  limps  back  worn  and  footsore. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


THE  INDIAN. 

Eagle  Wing,  knowing  that  Morgan  was 
apprised  of  the  approach  of  Tarleton,  and  that 
he  had  taken  a position  to  give  him  battle,  left 
Wild  Wing  in  a piece  of  bottom  land  several 
miles  from  the  place  of  action,  well  knowing 
her  ability  to  protect  herself  from  any  enemy, 
as  does  the  red  deer,  by  flight,  and  went  on 
foot,  very  early  in  the  morning,  to  a position 
outside  the  outposts  of  Morgan.  Here  he 
awaited  the  result  of  the  encounter,  for  he  felt 
sure  that  it  was  to  be  a fight  well  worth  the 
effort  of  a lifetime  to  see. 

His  place  of  vantage  was  in  the  top  of  a 
dense,  stunted  pine,  almost  in  the  track  over 
which  Tarleton^s  men  must  advance.  His 
object  was  twofold — to  see  the  battle,  and  to 
ascertain  if  Lawrence  Lester  were  with  Tarle- 
ton’s  troops. 

His  greatest  desire,  as  he  waited  for  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy,  which  he  momentarily 
expected,  was  to  drop  to  the  ground  and  take 
his  position  with  the  front  line  of  Morgan^s 
men,  which  he  could  plainly  see  drawn  up  on 
a ridge  across  a tongue  of  land,  with  a spring 
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and  a small  ravine  on  either  flank.  Back  of 
this  was  a second  slight  ridge,  on  which  were 
Morgan  and  his  reserve  riflemen. 

Eagle  Wing  conld  see  the  strength  of  this 
position  for  a man  who  would  fight  as  he 
knew  would  this  “ Thunderbolt  of  War.”  He 
would  give  his  enemy  the  chance  of  an  open 
pen,  into  which  to  come  and  be  annihilated. 

Eagle  Wing,  with  a strong  will,  suppressed 
his  desire  to  fight  this  foe ; for  he  knew  well 
that  he,  with  his  crude  Indian  weapons,  was 
best  fitted  for  his  chosen  occupation  as  scout. 

Tarleton’s  troops  came  hurrying  out  of  the 
gloom  of  a winter  morning,  and,  almost 
beneath  the  tree  where  Eagle  Wing  was  se- 
creted, began  to  form  in  line  of  battle.  Scarce- 
ly waiting  for  his  lines  to  get  in  position, 
Tarleton  ordered  a charge  in  scornful  tones, 
implying  that  haste  was  necessary,  or  the 
renegade  Americans  would  run  away  before 
they  could  overtake  and  punish  them. 

Little  did  this  disdainful  spirit,  in  a delir- 
ium of  bloodthirstiness,  foresee  the  terrible 
punishment  that  the  next  few  minutes  would 
mete  out  to  him.  He  plunged  at  the  front 
line  of  militia,  which  fired  at  close  range  and 
then  melted  away  to  the  sides,  letting  him 
into  the  hollow  between  the  two  ridges,  where 
death  and  destruction  were  hurled  at  him 
from  three  sides,  and  from  which  he  was  glad 
to  flee  for  his  life. 

Among  the  officers  who  charged  into  this 
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maelstrom  of  death,  Eagle  Wing  saw  Law- 
rence Lester.  As  the  survivors  wheeled  and 
rushed  madly  away,  he  saw  him  again  on  one 
of  the  flanks,  his  horse  maddened  with  terror, 
and  he  clinging  to  it,  vainly  trying  to  guide 
it  to  safety,  anywhere  away  from  this  den  of 
death. 

His  flight  brought  him  in  the  vicinity  of 
Eagle  Wing,  who  now  dropped  to  the  ground, 
and  ran  swiftly  in  a direction  that  soon  placed 
him  close  by  the  side  of  the  fleeing  horseman, 
who  was  now  completely  separated  from  his 
company. 

If  ever  a man  gloried  in  the  strength  of 
manhood,  and  in  the  fleetness  of  his  own  feet, 
it  was  Eagle  Wing  when  he  was  matching  his 
speed  with  that  of  a terrified  horse,  ridden  by 
a well-armed  officer  in  the  army  of  the  grand- 
est nation  of  the  globe — a man  thinking  him- 
self Eagle  Wing’s  superior  in  every  way.  He 
certainly  was  his  equal  in  strength  and 
trained  intelligence. 

When  Eagle  Wing  came  within  a few  paces 
of  Lester,  who  was  so  occupied  that  he  had 
not  noticed  him,  he  gave  a great  Indian  war- 
whoop,  which  thrilled  and  echoed  through 
these  old  Indian  haunts  as  never  joyous  shout 
had  echoed  before.  It  was  the  pent-up  mili- 
tary spirit  of  years  of  repressed  emotion.  It 
was  the  spirit  of  his  martial  ancestors,  come 
down  to  him  through  the  ages.  It  was  the 
personal  joy  of  matching  his  prowess  with 
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that  of  the  proudest  scorner  of  his  country 
and  countrymen. 

The  war-whoop  caused  Lester  to  turn  his 
attention  from  the  horse,  which  he  had  been 
trying  to  manage,  to  the  Indian. 

“ I’ll  stop  your  yells,  you  red  demon  of 
death,  and  relieve  you  of  your  scalp  with  a 
single  blow,”  cried  Lester,  as  he  drew  his 
heavy  horse  pistol. 

Eagle  Wing,  who  had  his  tomahawk  in  his 
hand  before  the  other  raised  his  arm,  hurled 
it  with  the  swiftness  of  thought,  and  knocked 
the  pistol  from  his  grasp,  slightly  injuring 
Lester’s  hand;  not  enough  to  disable  it,  but 
enough  to  add  to  his  baffled  rage. 

Eagle  Wing  gave  another  war-cry,  in  a 
voice  ringing  with  taunting  exultation,  and 
ran  close  by  the  side  of  the  horseman,  who 
now  drew  his  sword,  swerved  his  horse  to  one 
side,  and  struck  with  all  his  force  at  the  run- 
ner’s defenseless  head. 

But  Eagle  Wing,  quick  as  a panther, 
sprung  sideways  beyond  his  reach,  and  then, 
while  Lester  was  leaning  far  over  his  horse 
from  the  force  of  his  unresisted  blow,  sent  an 
arrow  clear  through  the  animal  just  back  of 
Lester’s  leg.  Horse  and  rider  tumbled  to  the 
ground  in  a heap.  Lester  was  stunned  and, 
for  the  moment,  helpless.  Indeed,  he  was  so 
pinned  down  that  it  was  only  by  the  utmost 
exertion  for  a minute  or  two  that  he  was  able 
to  free  his  leg  from  under  the  fallen  horse. 
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Prisoner ! was  the  one  word  uttered  in 
guttural,  half-broken  English  by  the  Indian, 
who  had  stood  a half  dozen  paces  distant,  with 
a ready  arrow  in  his  bow. 

Lester  rose  to  his  feet  painfully,  for  he  had 
been  terribly  bruised  and  shaken  by  the  fall. 
With  a lowering  brow  and  a muttered  curse, 
he  turned,  and  was  on  the  point  of  starting 
back  in  the  direction  from  which  he  had  come, 
when  Eagle  Wing  pointed  to  the  sword,  lying 
on  the  ground  some  yards  away,  and  gave  a 
guttural  grunt. 

Lester  failing  to  understand  the  motive  of 
the  Indian,  Eagle  Wing  said  : 

“ Big  knife.  Officer  much  want.’’ 

Little  use  it  is  likely  to  be  to  me,”  mut- 
tered Lester,  “ unless  I can  put  it  in  a red 
sheath.”  Then  he  went  forward  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  by  Eagle  Wing,  carrying  the 
sword  in  his  hand. 

“ Big  knife  better  in  sheath,”  said  Eagle 
Wing  in  a savage  tone. 

At  this  command,  Lester  put  the  sword  in 
the  scabbard  and  walked  on,  the  Indian  fol- 
lowing a few  paces  behind. 

“ Here  tomahawk,”  said  the  Indian,  as  he 
picked  it  from  the  ground  where  it  had  fallen 
when  he  knocked  the  pistol  from  the  hand  of 
Lester.  Here  now  ! ” he  continued,  as  he 
pointed  in  almost  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  in  which  they  had  been  walking. 

The  menace  was  too  threatening,  and  the 
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gleam  in  tHe  black  eyes  of  tbe  Indian  was  too 
full  of  the  fire  of  hatred,  for  Lester  to  hesitate  ; 
and  he  went  forward  in  the  direction  indicatedc 
They  walked  several  miles  in  this  manner, 
Lester  trying  to  keep  np  his  dignity,  and 
Eagle  Wing  following  him  with  the  ready 
bow  and  arrow  in  his  left  hand,  and  the  deadly 
tomahawk  in  his  right. 

At  first,  Lester  supposed  that  he  was  to  be 
taken  to  Morgan^s  camp,  and  had  gone  for- 
ward with  what  resignation  he  could  ; but  he 
now  perceived  that  he  was  being  directed — or 
rather  driven — like  a bull  to  the  shambles. 

The  tales  of  torture  and  burning  which  had 
come  to  his  ears,  but  of  which  he  had  no  real 
knowledge,  had  been  considered  as  scenes  be- 
longing to  the  forest,  in  which  he  had  no  part. 
Or,  if  in  his  drunken  moods,  they  had  been 
spoken  of  as  huge  jokes  for  the  diversion  of 
his  comrades,  and  as  a fate  good  enough  for 
the  despised  American  rebels.  He  now  real- 
ized that  Indian  torture  might  not  be  such  a 
joke,  when  he  was  the  victim.  Being  very 
weary  and  worn  from  the  hardships  of  the 
march,  and  from  his  sprains  and  bruises  caused 
by  the  fall,  he  dropped,  exhausted,  on  a log  as 
he  said  ; 

“ I thought  you  said  I was  a prisoner.  Why 
don’t  you  take  me  to  the  American  camp  ? ” 
Prisoner  to  Indian.” 

Where  am  I to  be  taken  ? ” 

‘‘To  mountains.” 
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“ To  be  tortured  and  burned  alive  by  you,  you 
red  demon,”  thought  Lester ; but  he  said  aloud  : 

“ I can’t  move.  I must  have  something  to 
eat,  and  something  to  drink.  Even  the  cold 
water  of  this  accursed  country  is  better  than 
death  by  thirst.” 

“ Spring  beyond  hill.” 

“ Must  I climb  that  mountain  before  I can 
even  get  a drink  of  water,  like  a deer  or  a 
weary  horse  ? ” 

Go  find  water,”  was  the  guttural  com- 
mand. 

Lester  wearily  raised  his  aching  limbs,  and 
dragged  them  forward  at  a pace  that  showed 
his  utter  exhaustion. 

When  they  were  nearing  the  top  of  the  hill, 
it  became  very  steep,  and  there  were  broken 
ledges  of  rocks  to  be  surmounted.  Lester 
clambered  up  some  of  the  smaller  ones  ; but, 
the  way  becoming  more  precipitous,  his  swol- 
len limbs  and  the  pain  from  his  bruises  made 
him  so  weak  that  he  fell  back,  too  exhausted 
to  even  attempt  to  rise. 

“ Rest.  Indian  bring  water,”  said  Eagle 
Wing,  as  he  sprang  lightly  up  the  mountain 
ledges  as  might  a frightened  mountain  sheep. 

In  a quarter  of  an  hour,  he  returned  with  a 
mooseskin  pouch,  or  bottle,  which  held  nearly 
a pint,  full  of  sparkling  water.  With  a grunt 
of  satisfaction,  he  handed  this  to  Lester,  whom 
he  had  to  rouse  from  a half  stupor. 

Lester  drank  its  contents  with  avidity. 
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After  resting  ten  minutes,  Eagle  Wing  rose 
and  said,  “ Camp  and  eat  at  spring.’’ 

Lester  roused  himself  and  clambered,  as 
best  he  could,  up  the  hill  and  a short  distance 
down  the  other  side.  Here  they  found  a spring 
of  the  sweetest  w^ater  bubbling  from  a spot 
screened  by  rocks  from  the  cold  wind  of  the 
winter’s  night. 

The  Indian  took  a flint  arrow-head,  struck 
it  sharply  against  the  head  of  his  tomahawk, 
and  caught  on  a piece  of  dry  punk  the  bright 
sparks  which  were  emitted.  Then,  while 
blowing  on  the  punk,  he  held  some  bits  of  dry 
leaves  and  bark  against  the  glowing  coal  till 
they  blazed  brightly.  He  made  a fire  almost 
as  readily,  lacking  the  celerity,  as  a modern 
workman  lights  his  pipe  with  a match. 

These  two  strangely  dissimilar  beings  sat, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  congenial  fire.  One 
was  agile,  full  of  quick  resourceful  energy, 
and  derived  comfort  and  delight  from  the  burn- 
ing sticks.  The  other  was  exhausted,  and 
full  of  pain,  weariness,  and  heartsickness. 

After  warming  himself  for  some  minutes 
by  the  fire,  which  leaped  up  in  tongues  of  red 
flame  among  the  dry  wood,  the  Indian  said, 
^^Eat.” 

Taking  from  a small  buckskin  bag  attached 
to  his  belt  a handful  of  parched  corn,  he  divided 
it  in  his  hands  and  offered  one  part  to  Lester, 
who  had  not  had  a meal  since  the  night  before. 
In  the  morning,  before  going  into  battle,  he 
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had  taken  a hasty  lunch  on  horseback,  and 
had  swallowed  some  raw  spirits.  Since  then, 
he  had  ridden  several  miles,  gone  through  the 
battle,  and  walked  more  than  a dozen  miles  as 
a prisoner  of  the  Indian.  The  pint  of  water 
which  the  Indian  had  brought  him,  back  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  seemed  the  sweetest  he 
had  ever  tasted. 

He  rejected  with  disdain  the  corn  offered 
him  by  Eagle  Wing,  not  even  holding  out  his 
hand  to  take  the  proffered  morsel,  and  growled : 

Do  you  offer  me  the  feed  of  hogs  ? 

The  Indian  replaced  the  handful  of  corn  in 
the  small  leather  bag,  and  gravely  munched 
the  mouthful  that  he  had  taken.  When  he 
had  swallowed  it,  and  had  taken  another  drink 
from  the  water  of  the  spring,  he  replied  to 
Lester’s  scornful  refusal  of  the  fare  : 

What  chief  eat,  good  ’nough  for  prisoner.” 

He  then  took  from  another  sack,  similar  to 
that  which  held  the  corn,  a small  piece  of  dried 
and  smoked  venison,  something  like  dried 
beef.  He  cut  a couple  of  thin  slices  from  this 
with  his  hunting  knife,  and  offered  the  second 
piece,  which  was  the  freshest  cut  and  the  more 
tempting  one,  to  Lester. 

“ Would  I eat  anything  cut  off  by  that  scalp- 
ing knife  ? ” cried  Lester  in  disdain. 

Cut  with  own  big  knife,  if  be  not  used  to 
cut  scalp.  Chief  did  not  stand  to  let  his  be 
cut.” 

This  allusion  to  Lester’s  attempt  to  cut  off 
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the  Indian’s  head,  was  too  pointed  to  be  mis- 
understood. 

“ Yon  have  me  downed  there,  chief,”  replied 
Lester,  in  a somewhat  mollified  tone.  I am 
too  much  used  up  to  even  treat  myself  right. 
I’ll  try  my  piece,  chief,  if  I may.” 

“ Prisoner  have  as  good  as  Indian.” 

Lester  ate  it,  and  found  it  to  be  really  a very 
tender  and  appetizing  morsel.  Eagle  Wing 
cut  two  more  slices,  and  gave  one  of  them  to 
Lester.  He  then  gathered  a quantity  of  fallen 
leaves,  and  made  a comfortable  bed  in  the 
shelter  of  the  rock.  With  his  tomahawk,  he 
cut  a few  spruce  branches,  with  which  he  made 
a screen  for  their  place  of  repose.  After  col- 
lecting a quantity  of  wood  to  keep  the  camp- 
fire through  the  night,  he  pointed  to  a limb  on 
a small  tree  close  by  and  said,  Hang  big 
knife  on  tree  when  sleep.” 

Lester  rose  with  considerable  eiffort,  and, 
going  to  the  tree,  hung  up  his  sword. 

“ Now  sleep,”  said  Eagle  Wing,  as  he 
pointed  to  the  bed,  and  indicated  the  warmer 
side,  next  the  fire,  for  Lester. 

Together,  these  two  lay  down  in  the  forest 
to  sleep.  Strange  bed-fellows,  indeed. 

The  Indian  had  placed  his  bow  and  quiver 
of  arrows  just  beyond  his  reach,  but  he  kept 
his  tomahawk  and  hunting-knife  in  his  belt. 

They  must  have  suffered  from  the  cold  on 
this  bleak  winter  night,  had  it  not  been  for  their 
well-chosen  location  and  the  bright  camp-fire. 

20 
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Nature  soon  lulled  botH  to  sleep,  and  placed 
tbeni  on  equal  terms  of  indebtedness  to  her. 

The  wind  was  very  cold  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  a severe  snowstorm  soon  set  in.  It 
was  only  by  rising  every  hour  and  replenish- 
ing the  fire,  that  these  two,  without  blankets 
or  protection  other  than  their  ordinary  cloth- 
ing, could  have  any  comfort. 

In  the  early  hours  of  the  gray  bleak  morn- 
ing, while  the  mists  of  the  mountains  and  the 
whirling  snow  made  all  look  like  spectral 
shadows,  and  the  camp-fire,  which  Eagle  Wing 
had  replenished  a half  hour  before,  was  send- 
ing out  among  the  resinous  branches,  now 
glowing  red,  great  forked  tongues  of  flame  like 
the  tongues  of  serpents,  Lester,  who  had  been 
awakened  by  Eagle  Wing  rebuilding  the  fire, 
slowly  raised  his  head  and  turned  it  slightly 
to  get  a better  look  at  the  figure  of  the  Indian 
now  sleeping  beside  him.  He  had  not  been 
bound  in  any  way,  and  lay  on  the  side  of  the 
bed  nearest  the  warm  fire. 

Eagle  Wing  lay  with  his  back  to  him,  his 
arm  by  his  side  and  over  the  handle  of  his 
large  hunting-knife,  which  was  in  a leather 
sheath  attached  to  his  belt.  The  handle  of 
his  tomahawk  was  partly  under  the  hip  on 
which  he  was  lying.  This  weapon  Lester  de- 
cided he  could  not  secure  without  arousing  the 
sleeper.  That  he  slept  soundly  he  had  no 
doubt,  after  many  moments  of  anxious  listen- 
ing to  his  deep  regular  breathing. 
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Lester  liad  no  weapon,  not  even  a pocket 
knife.  He  looked  to  where  his  sword  hung 
in  the  tree.  The  blaze  glistened  on  the  bur- 
nished scabbard,  which  gleamed  in  the  red  light 
as  if  it  were  dripping  with  blood.  “ Ah,’^ 
thought  Lester,  if  I had  my  good  sword  for 
but  a minute,  I’d  make  it  red  with  the  life- 
tide  of  this  red  demon.” 

The  Indian  moved  slightly  and  partly 
straightened  his  left  arm,  which  left  the  upper 
part  of  the  handle  of  his  hunting-knife  pro- 
truding. It  was  not  more  than  two  inches ; 
but  the  eyes  of  Lester  lit  up  with  a gleam  of 
demoniacal  joy.  Could  he  but  seize  it  with  a 
firm  quick  grasp,  the  half  of  the  handle  would 
be  sufficient.  He  would  lift  it  quick  as 
thought,  and  drive  it  into  the  defenseless  breast 
of  this  savage.  He  must  use  his  left  hand. 
Th  is  was  a disadvantage  ; but  he  dare  not  move 
to  make  his  right  available.  Over  and  over 
he  planned  the  desperate  deed.  It  must  not 
fail.  His  life  and  freedom,  his  rescue  from 
torture,  depended  on  the  issue  ; for  he  had  no 
thought  but  that  it  was  a real  redman  by  his 
side. 

Stealthily,  he  raised  his  left  arm.  It  felt 
stiff  and  lame  from  his  fall,  and  the  exertions 
of  3^esterday.  He  held  it  up  at  full  length, 
working  his  fingers  and  the  muscles  of  his 
arm  to  bring  back  their  elasticity. 

With  the  delicate  touch  of  a woman,  he  felt 
the  cold  buckhorn  of  the  handle  with  the  tips 
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of  liis  fingers.  Then,  with  a convulsive  grasp, 
he  seized  the  handle  firmly,  made  a quick, 
upward  move  to  withdraw  it  from  its  case,  and 
it  flashed  out,  a bright,  gleaming  blade  seven 
inches  in  length. 

Had  Lester,  in  his  calculations  to  destroy 
his  captor,  planned  to  withdraw  the  knife,  and 
to  strike  without  drawing  it  back  for  the  blow, 
he  might  have  plunged  it  into  the  sleeping 
form  of  Eagle  Wing.  But  it  was  to  be  a 
mighty  stroke — a stroke  like  the  sweep  of  his 
sword,  the  day  before,  when  he  had  failed  by 
so  little  to  sever  the  head  from  the  body  of  his 
foe ; so,  half  rising  on  his  right  arm,  he  raised 
the  knife  high  in  the  air  for  the  fatal  thrust. 

As  the  blade  flashed  upward,  the  agile  form 
of  the  Indian  flung  itself  half  over.  He  seized 
the  descending  wrist  of  Lester,  and  stayed  it 
in  mid-air.  This  left  the  heaving  form  of 
Lester,  with  the  terrible,  gleaming  knife  in  his 
hand,  above  him.  The  struggle  must  have 
been  a desperate  one,  if  not  fatal,  had  not  Eagle 
Wing  drawn  up  his  feet  as  he  turned,  and, 
striking  them  against  the  stomach  of  his  antag- 
onist, thrown  him  across  the  camp-fire,  many 
feet  from  him. 

Lester  sprang  to  his  feet  by  the  side  of  the 
tree  where  hung  his  sword,  and  seized  it  in  his 
right  hand.  He  still  held  the  hunting-knife 
in  his  left.  Eagle  Wing  stood  with  his  toma- 
hawk in  his  hand. 

“ You  may  brain  me,^^  cried  Lester ; “ it 
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will  save  me  from  tlie  torture.  I will  never 
move  from  this  tree.” 

The  Indian  hurled  the  terrible  tomahawk, 
which  buried  itself  in  the  tree  half  way  to  the 
handle,  not  two  inches  above  Lester’s  head. 
Then,  before  Lester  could  advance,  he  let  fly 
three  arrows  almost  as  fast  as  one  could  count. 
The  first  just  ticked  the  top  of  his  left  ear. 
The  second  drew  a drop  of  blood  from  the  top 
of  his  right  ear.  With  the  third,  he  fastened 
Lester  to  the  tree  by  a lock  of  hair  on  the 
crown  of  his  head. 

Lester,  never  moving  a muscle,  expecting 
and  hoping  that  each  would  be  his  death-blow, 
had  stood  rigid  and  defiant. 

“ Lay  down.  Sleep.  Hunter  must  eat.” 

With  this  command  and  explanation,  as  if 
the  recent  encounter  had  been  but  a morning 
exercise.  Eagle  Wing  turned  and  walked  off 
into  the  gloom  of  the  wintry  morning. 

Lester,  dumfounded,  and  so  dazed  that  he 
thought  himself  dreaming,  or  waking  from  a 
nightmare,  started  to  return  to  the  fire.  He 
felt  the  pull  of  the  lock  of  hair,  fastened  to  the 
tree  by  the  arrow.  He  turned  and  looked  at 
the  three  arrows,  which  had  all  grazed  his 
head,  and  at  the  deadly  tomahawk  buried  deep 
in  the  solid  wood  ; and  he  realized  that  it  was 
because  the  Indian  had  not  willed  to  kill  him 
with  each  terrible  and  true  weapon  that  he  was 
alive. 

He  could  have  killed  me,  and  wouldn’t ; and 
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I would  have  killed  Him,  and  couldn’t,”  said 
Lester  aloud.  “ He  Has  left  me  all  tHe  weapons 
but  a simple  bow  and  some  arrows,  things 
which  I have  despised*  all  my  life  as  being  un- 
worthy a man’s  thought.  If  I must  live,  and 
cannot  harm  him,  I may  as  well  be  as  com- 
fortable as  possible.” 

He  placed  more  fuel  on  the  fire,  and  then  lay 
down  to  enjoy  its  warmth. 

Two  hours  later.  Eagle  Wing  returned,  and 
threw  from  his  shoulders  a huge  buck.  There 
was  a wound  in  its  side,  where  an  arrow  had 
pierced  to  the  heart. 

“ Hunter  eat.  Prisoner  eat.  Let  have  knife,” 
said  he,  as  he  reached  out  for  the  knife  as  if  he 
had  lent  it  to  Lester. 

With  only  these  words,  he  quickly  removed 
the  skin  from  the  deer,  and  soon  had  great 
juicy  steaks  broiling  before  the  fire.  When 
they  were  cooked,  he  took  from  a small  pouch 
a pinch  of  salt,  sprinkled  it  on  one  of  the  finest 
pieces,  and  then  handed  it  to  Lester  as  he  said  : 

Feast.  No  man’s  blood  on  knife.” 

“ That’s  not  my  fault,”  said  Lester  with  a 
grim  smile.  “ Chief,  you  have  a way  of  feast- 
ing those  who  do  most  to  deserve  fasting.  But 
this  is  a feast.  A king  could  not  find  fault 
with  this.” 

They  ate  as  only  half-famished  men  can  eat 
on  a cold  winter  morning.  After  the  sumptu- 
ous feast,  which  Lester  said  was  the  best  of  his 
life.  Eagle  Wing  spent  the  hours  of  the  fore- 
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noon  in  scraping,  drying,  and  partially  tan- 
ning the  deerskin.  It  was  yet  green  and  some- 
what heavy,  but  it  would  make  a comfortable 
covering  for  the  coming  cold  night. 

“ Blanket  for  prisoner,”  he  said  as  he  tossed 
it  to  Lester. 

“ You  disarm  your  foes,”  was  Lester’s  la- 
conic observation. 

“ Pale-face  say  well,”  was  the  grave  rejoin- 
der of  Eagle  Wing. 

A huge  piece  of  the  loin  of  the  deer  was 
roasting  before  the  fire  for  their  dinner,  of 
which  they  now  partook,  and  which  proved  as 
appetizing  as  had  the  breakfast.  Fresh  veni- 
son is  one  of  the  meats  upon  which  one  can 
feast  as  often  as  he  likes,  and  never  tire  of  its 
delicate  flavor  and  digestible  qualities. 

Quickly  cutting  a number  of  willow  shoots, 
which  were  growing  in  a marshy  place  below 
the  spring.  Eagle  Wing  twisted  and  wove  them 
into  a rude  hamper,  almost  before  Lester  rea- 
lized what  he  was  tr^nng  to  construct.  For 
the  shoulder  straps,  he  used  strips  of  the  tough 
buckskin. 

Putting  the  best  part  of  the  remaining  hams 
and  saddle  of  the  buck  into  this  hamper,  he 
placed  it  on  his  shoulders,  and  then,  with  only 
a sign  to  Lester,  took  up  his  march. 

After  the  rest  and  ample  nourishment,  Lester 
was  able  to  continue  the  journey  with  a goodly 
degree  of  strength.  Of  the  direction  in  wLich 
they  were  going,  he  had  no  idea,  as  there  was 
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no  sunshine  during  the  day ; but  he  knew  that 
they  were  advancing  constantly  into  the  un- 
broken wilderness,  and  to  higher  and  higher 
elevations,  though  as  yet  they  were  but  in  the 
minor  foothills  of  the  real  mountains. 

He  had  nothing  but  his  sword  and  deerskin 
blanket  to  carry.  Eagle  Wing  had  the  ham- 
per, or  pack-basket,  containing  fifty  or  sixty 
pounds  of  venison,  on  his  shoulders ; yet  he 
strode  after  him,  close  at  his  heels,  with  a tire- 
less, elastic  tread. 

The  weariness  of  the  walk  began  to  tell  upon 
Lester  long  before  the  early  dusk  notified  them 
that  it  was  time  to  seek  a place  of  encampment. 
The  place  selected  by  Eagle  Wing  was  near  a 
little  rivulet  which  ran  through  a glen,  thus 
giving  them  water,  and  the  high  banks  afforded 
them  shelter  from  the  cold  wind.  There  was 
an  abundance  of  fuel,  and  they  were  soon  en- 
joying the  cheering  warmth  of  a good  fire. 
The  food  supply,  ready  at  hand,  enabled  them 
to  have  a bounteous  supper,  to  which  Lester 
did  as  ample  justice  as  he  had  done  to  the  two 
previous  meals  of  the  day. 

This  night  was  colder  even  than  the  one 
before.  Some  snow  fell  in  the  early  part  of 
it,  and  then  the  sky  cleared,  and  the  stars 
shone  out  with  great  brilliancy. 

The  site  of  the  camp  had  been  selected  with 
such  judgment,  and  so  skilfully  had  Eagle 
Wing  arranged  some  evergreen  branches,  that 
it  was  roomy  and  comfortable.  From  the  tips 
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of  the  pine  bongHs  which  he  cut  from  a tree 
of  stunted  growth,  as  the  leaves  were  now 
covered  by  two  or  three  inches  of  snow,  he 
made  two  beds,  one  on  either  side  of  the  fire, 
so  that  each  could  enjoy  its  warmth. 

Lester  had  been  a silent  spectator  of  the 
wonderful  craft  of  this  being,  who  seemed  able 
to  conquer  all  obstacles,  and  to  make  for  him- 
self a home  as  if  by  magic,  in  places  where  he 
would  have  thought  it  impossible  to  exist. 

“ Sleep,”  said  the  Indian,  who  had  been 
silent  during  the  preparing  and  eating  of  the 
supper,  and  the  tasks  of  the  evening.  “ Have 
hunting-knife,  if  want  to  spoil  it  to  get  break- 
fast ; ” and  he  tossed  the  weapon  across  the 
camp-fire  to  Lester,  who  laughed  a hearty, 
genuine  English  roar  at  the  grim  humor  of 
the  Indian  inviting  him  to  spoil  the  knife  for 
securing  food,  by  another  attempt  to  stain  it 
with  human  blood. 

“ No,  no,  chief ! ” cried  Lester  heartily.  I 
don’t  want  to  spoil  my  appetite — you  feed  me 
too  good ; ” and  he  tossed  the  knife  back,  then 
voluntarily  went  to  a tree  across  the  creek  and 
hung  up  his  sword. 

“ Good ! ” grunted  the  Indian.  “ Long 
knife  no  good  to  cut  meat.” 

Thus  a truce  was  established  between  them, 
and  Lester,  putting  the  deerskin  about  his 
shoulders,  and  his  feet  towards  the  fire,  soon 
fell  asleep.  The  next  morning,  when  he 
went  to  get  his  sword,  he  found  it  bound  to 
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the  scabbard  by  many  thongs  of  buckskin,  in 
such  a manner  that  it  could  not  be  drawn 
without  some  time  spent  in  cutting  the 
thongs. 

After  the  first  few  days,  the  Indian  never 
hesitated  as  to  the  route,  although  the  ground 
was  covered  by  several  inches  of  snow.  There 
were  absolutely  no  signs  of  a trail,  yet  this 
eye,  by  which  he  had  threaded  this  wilderness 
eleven  years  before,  never  failed  to  detect  the 
proper  path. 

Whenever  their  stock  of  venison  became 
low,  Eagle  Wing  would  leave  the  camp,  either 
early  in  the  morning  or  just  at  dark,  and 
would  return,  often  at  the  first  attempt,  and 
always  at  the  second  or  third,  with  a fat  deer 
to  replenish  their  food  supply.  Four  deer 
had  been  secured  in  this  way.  The  choicest 
parts  of  these  had  been  used,  and  the  skins 
saved  to  make  blankets  to  cover  them  at 
night.  The  first  two  he  joined  skilfully  with 
a lace  cut  from  the  parts  trimmed  off.  This 
he  gave  to  Lester,  and  waited  till  he  secured 
two  more  for  his  own  blanket. 

For  more  than  a score  of  days,  in  mid- 
winter, these  two  plunged  into  the  wilderness. 
After  the  first  day  or  two,  no  hurried  journey 
had  been  made.  They  had  now  arrived  at  a 
spot  high  up  on  the  ridge  of  mountains.  At 
their  place  of  encampment,  the  night  before, 
they  had  seen  a naked,  snow-capped  peak 
glistening  in  the  cold  glittering  rays  of  the 
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setting  sun.  Its  hoary  peak,  projecting  alone, 
had  looked  like  a monumental  shaft  over  the 
dead  and  departed  mysteries  of  this  mighty 
country.  What  would  one  not  give,  could  he 
unfold  the  history  of  this  continent  for  the 
past  ages  ? 

The  next  morning  was  cold  and  bright,  with 
the  promise  of  a clear  day.  During  the  even- 
ing before.  Eagle  Wing  had  cooked  a quantity 
of  venison  steaks,  and  had  packed  them  in  a 
small  hamper  in  which  he  had  put  a bundle 
of  resinous  knots.  The  whole  made  a light 
and  convenient  pack. 

Lester,  on  account  of  the  healthful  tone  of 
the  mountain  air,  had  recovered  some  of  his 
old-time  jocularity ; and  he  laughed  as  the 
Indian  roused  him  to  partake  of  the  cooked 
breakfast  while  it  was  yet  dark. 

Do  I get  two  suppers  in  one  night,  chief  ? 
If  I do,  I am  ready  with  an  appetite.  If  you 
mean  to  fatten  me,  I am  willing  to  be  fat- 
tened.” 

Go  mountain ; see  sun  up,”  was  the  only 
reply  of  the  silent  being  whom  Lester  could 
in  nowise  fathom. 

“ Are  you  a worshiper  of  the  sun,  chief — a 
fire  worshiper  ? ” 

“ Sun,  life.  Fire,  death,”  was  the  rejoinder 
of  Eagle  Wing,  who,  as  it  was  now  light 
enough  to  see  the  way,  shouldered  his  small 
pack,  took  up  his  weapons,  and  started  up  the 
mountain  side. 
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In  a little  more  tHan  an  lionr,  they  stood  on 
the  naked  summit  of  the  sentinel  of  this  sylvan 
land. 

There  was  a solemn  stillness  in  the  frost- 
laden air,  as  if  the  universe  had  ceased.  In 
all  that  solitude,  there  was  no  evidence  of  life 
save  themselves.  The  wilderness  stretched 
upon  every  hand,  till  it  was  lost  in  infinitude. 
To  the  north  and  to  the  south,  was  the  great 
Appalachian  System,  its  blue  and  hazy  mists 
mingling  with  the  line  of  the  horizon. 

The  brighter  stars  still  shone,  clear  and 
tranquil,  in  the  pale  light  of  the  coming  sun. 
As  the  first  golden  glow  showed  itself  in  the 
east,  a cloud-bank  rolled  up  before  it. 

At  this  great  altitude,  after  the  ascent  which 
had  taxed  both  to  the  utmost,  it  was  too  cold 
to  stand  still ; so  Eagle  Wing,  after  a glance 
about,  led  the  way  to  a sheltered  ledge  on  the 
brink  of  a great  chasm.  From  the  resinous 
knots,  he  soon  built  a small  fire,  which  sent  a 
tiny  pillar  of  smoke  straight  into  the  zenith. 

Lester  broke  the  silence,  which  had  lasted 
from  the  time  they  left  camp,  by  saying, 
“ We’ll  miss  the  sunrise  now,  chief.  We’ll 
have  to  worship  by  faith,” 

Great  Spirit  give  faith.” 

As  the  Indian  spoke,  the  cloud  parted,  and 
from  the  rift  a glad  light  broke,  which  in- 
stantly flooded  the  landscape. 

“ Glorious  ! Glorious ! ” cried  Lester,  losing 
himself  in  enthusiasm,  I do  not  blame  the 
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ancients  for  worshiping  the  sun.  A sunrise 
like  this  would  almost  make  a worshiper  of 
me.” 

“ Sun — light.  Great  Spirit  make  both. 
Great  Spirit  make  country — red  man^s  hunting 
ground.  From  salt  sea  where  sun  comes  out, 
to  salt  sea  where  he  sinks  to  rest — all  red 
man’s  hunting  ground.  White  man  take  it 
from  red  man.  Then  white  man  cut  each 
other’s  throat.  Red  man  hunt  the  deer.  White 
men  hunt  each  other.  Great  Spirit  put  hand 
over  sun  to  hide  shame  from  light.” 

Eagle  Wing,  his  stately  figure  standing  out 
like  an  archangel’s  in  the  first  rays  of  the 
morning  light,  had  said  this  in  the  same 
slow,  guttural  tones  that  he  had  used  all  the 
time. 

Lester  watched  him,  and  listened  with 
rapt  attention.  What  could  this  strange, 
incomprehensible  being  mean  ? 

Scarcely  had  Eagle  Wing  finished  this 
speech  in  the  Indian  style  of  oratory,  when 
he  began  an  impassioned  address  in  the  voice 
and  tones  of  a polished  Englishman.  There 
was  the  graceful  poise  of  the  figure — not  now 
stiff  and  stately — as  he  delivered,  in  well- 
rounded  periods,  the  exact  words  that  Lester 
had  used  in  his  prize  oration  at  Oxford,  six 
years  before. 

The  address  was  made  to  Lester  as  if  he 
were  the  center  of  an  audience,  and  with  the 
same  forceful  command  that  it  would  have 
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been  made  had  the  vast  concourse  been 
present. 

Lester  stepped  back,  and  stared  at  the  man 
before  him  in  speechless  stupefaction. 

As  the  Indian  finished  this,  he  broke  into 
his  own  oration,  just  beyond  the  introductory  ; 
and  his  own  clear,  silvery  tones  swelled  and 
thrilled  among  the  old  mountains,  as  if  each 
was  a listener  to  the  speech  which  was  pro- 
claiming its  undying  glory,  as  part  of  that 
grand  America. 

As  Eagle  Wing  ceased,  he  stood  like  a 
statue,  his  cold,  fathomless  eyes,  which  had 
blazed  so  an  instant  before,  looking  straight 
into  the  soul  of  Lester. 

The  latter  threw  himself  into  an  attitude  of 
defense,  and  tried  to  draw  his  sword ; but  it 
was  still  tied  to  its  sheath  by  the  thongs. 

What  are  you?^^  he  cried,  “man  or 
demon  ? 

Eagle  Wing  saw  the  gesture,  drew  his  hunt- 
ing knife,  and  tossed  it  to  Lester  without  a 
word. 

Lester  picked  it  up,  cut  the  fastenings,  drew 
the  gleaming  blade,  and  then  stood  as  an  antag 
onist  will  who  awaits  the  deadly  contest. 

“ Take  all,”  said  Eagle  Wing,  as  he  tossed 
bow,  arrows,  and  tomahawk  at  his  feet. 

“ Who  are  you — man  or — ? ” 

Eagle  Wing  interrupted  with  the  repl}’', 
“ The  Indian.” 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


THE  ABYSS. 

A man  who  gives  me  life,  and  offers  his 
life  to  me,  conquers  me!  cried  Lester,  as  he 
broke  his  sword  across  a rock,  and  then  threw 
sword  and  scabbard  into  the  abyss.  It^s  the 
man  whom  I have  wronged — doubly  wronged — 
and  hated  the  more  because  of  my  injury.  A 
man  hates  one  whom  he  injures  tenfold  more 
than  one  who  injures  him. 

“ Wilfrid,  can  you  forgive  a penitent  man  ? 
When  a man  gets  as  near  as  this  to  Nature 
and  Nature’s  God,  he  sees  his  own  littleness,” 
said  Lester  as  he  held  out  his  hand. 

“ I forgive  as  frankly  as  it  is  asked,”  was 
Arthur’s  reply. 

“ I could  not  pierce  your  proper  character,” 
said  Lester.  “ I understood  you  were  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Long  Island.” 

“ It  was  so  reported  ; and  it  served  my  pur- 
pose well,”  replied  Arthur. 

“ Why  did  you  bring  me  here  ? Surely  not 
to  see  a sunrise  ? ” 

“ To  see  America — and  yourself  ; and  then 
to  learn  where  you  have  hidden  my  promised 
wife.” 
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“ Oh,  Isi,  my  cousin  ? I have  not  hidden 
her,’’  retorted  Lester.  I admit  that  you  have 
just  reason  for  thinking  so.  I destroyed  her 
home  and  took  her  away,  in  one  of  my  drunken 
moods,  causing  the  angel  no  end  of  distress ; 
and  then  I hanged  the  man  who  was  the  means 
of  it  by  taking  me  there  when  I was  in  that 
condition.” 

You  took  her  to  my  home  at  Woodhull. 
She  wrote  me  this  letter  from  there,”  said 
Arthur,  taking  the  folded  sheet  from  the  little 
bag  attached  to  the  chain  of  wampum  about 
his  neck. 

A man  who  has  the  love  of  such  a woman, 
has  all  there  is  of  life,”  said  Lester.  “ I 
thought  I loved  her ; but  I see  now  that  I 
never  loved  anything  but  my  own  self,  and  my 
ungovernable  passions. 

“ As  my  cousin,  Wilfrid,  I am  proud  of  you. 
You  have  won  the  handsomest  and  sweetest 
woman  in  all  the  world,  and  you  are  worthy  of 
her.  She  escaped  from  your  home ; though  I 
did  not  know  that  it  was  your  home,  or  I should 
have  destroyed  it. 

“ There  is  nothing  left  in  life  for  me.  My 
mother  is  dead.  My  cousin,  the  Duke,  Isi’s 
father,  is  dead.  I had  quarreled  with  him.  I 
am  a worthless,  dissipated  fool,  without  friends, 
or  a hope  of  anything  in  life.  If  I go  back  to 
the  army,  it  will  be  but  to  a life  of  debauchery, 
or  worse — butchery.  While  I have  a little  of 
the  sense  of  justice,  and  am  my  sober  self  and 
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nearer  God  tlian  I ever  will  be  again,  I will — 
follow  my  broken  sword.  Good-bye,  Wilfrid ! 

Lester  wheeled,  and  started  to  spring  into 
the  abyss. 

So  sudden  was  this  abrupt  ending  to  his  dep- 
recatory speech,  that  he  was  on  the  brink  be- 
fore Arthur  realized  his  intention.  He  sprang 
forward,  however,  and  was  almost  precipitated 
into  the  abyss  along  with  the  impetuous  Lester. 
But  his  firm  footing  and  agility  saved  them 
both,  and  he  flung  Lester  forcibly  back  on  the 
ground. 

“ You  have  saved  a worthless  life,’^  said 
Lester.  Well,  I am  at  least  dead  to  England 
and  my  old  army  life.  While  I live,  I will 
make  my  home  in  this  land.  Hereafter,  I am 
an  American.’^ 

21 
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ON  PAROLE. 

“ I do  not  ask  yon  to  give  allegiance  to  our 
cause,”  said  Arthur.  “ I offer  you  parole. 
You  may  go  and  be  a son  to  my  loving  mother, 
and  share  such  home  as  my  aged  grandfather 
has.  He  was  too  old  a man  to  take  any  part 
in  this  war,  so  he  remained  at  home  and  neu- 
tral. Having  seen  Woodhull,  you  need  not  to 
be  told  what  a home  that  was.  It  was  not 
grand  like  those  of  your  English  nobles,  but 
it  was  as  full  of  love  as  any  home  in  all  the 
world.  No  nobler  Englishman  ever  lived ; yet 
he  was  driven  from  the  home  which  he  had 
hewn  from  the  wilderness  and  occupied  for 
fifty  years  by  his  old  neighbors  who  had  es- 
poused the  royal  cause,  because  his  grandson, 
whom  they  all  thought  had  been  killed  five 
years  before,  had  joined  the  Americans.  No 
more  loyal  spirits  ever  breathed  than  my 
grandfather  and  I till  our  liberties  were 
trampled  upon.  After  that,  he  remained 
strictly  neutral.” 

The  irony  of  fate  ! ” laughed  Lester. 
“ The  good  neighbors  who  occupied  your  home, 
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were  driven  out  by  a band  of  Indians  wbo 
burned  the  house.^^ 

“ I was  the  whole  band,”  retorted  Arthur. 

‘‘You?  You  drove  a hundred  men  to  the 
woods,  and  took  a house  as  strong  as  a fort  ? ” 

“ I burned  them  out,  and  yelled  enough  for 
a hundred  Indians.” 

“ Ha,  ha,  ha ! That  was  a comedy,”  roared 
Lester.  “ If  you  did  that,  I don’t  marvel  so 
much  at  the  result  of  the  last  battle.  What 
was  the  place  called  ? ” 

“ The  Cowpens.” 

“ It  was  a death  pen  all  right.  We  charged 
in  there,  expecting  to  annihilate  the  Ameri- 
cans and  to  show  them  no  quarter.  I never 
saw  such  a maelstrom  of  death.  Whole  lines 
melted  away,  and  our  men  were  in  a panic.  I 
never  believed  till  then  that  the  Americans 
would  win ; but  now,  I know  they  will.” 

“ Are  you  content,  Lester,  to  go  to  my  home 
and  to  share  its  hospitality,  such  as  it  is  ? ” 

“ Such  as  it  is,  is  boundless,  with  the  generous 
heart  that  is  given  with  it.  I pledge  you,  with 
all  my  soul,  that  I will  never  lift  my  hand 
against  Americans  again  ; and  that  should 
include  the  man  who  has  proved  himself  my — 
I was  going  to  say  my  best  friend,  but  I will 
say  more  than  that — has  redeemed  me  from 
myself.  You  have  taught  me  the  true  mean- 
ing of  manhood.” 

“ Be  assured  of  my  good  fellowship,”  replied 
Arthur. 
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An  hour  of  the  day  is  gone,  and  our  fire  is 
out  for  want  of  fuel.  Let  us  bid  adieu  to  this 
old  storm  sentinel,  and  make  for  home  ; where 
I promise  you  a mother^s  welcome  and  tender 
solicitude,  a grandfather’s  guiding  judgment, 
and  a brother’s  blessing.  We  have  the  shelters 
prepared  for  our  homeward  journey.  The 
surplus  meat  we  left  hanging  at  the  several 
camps,  will  enable  us  to  make  a double-quick 
trip.  In  ten  days  we  can  make  home.” 

This  was  not  a silent  journey,  full  of  the 
suspicious  watchfulness  of  foes  ; but  one  of 
delightful  comradeship,  jokes,  and  laughter- 
provoking  joyousness.  They  lived  over  again 
their  Oxford  days.  All  the  delights  and 
pranks  of  boyish  life,  were  related  and  laughed 
over.  But  Lester,  who  was  now  one  of  the 
jolliest  of  companions,  was  best  pleased  with  a 
complete  recital,  by  Arthur,  of  his  life  among 
the  Tuscaroras,  and  an  account  of  his  journey 
home,  the  latter  part  of  it  over  this  same 
trail. 

That  they  might  arrive  at  home  that  night, 
and  not  be  obliged  to  spend  another  one  in  a 
rude  and  comfortless  camp,  they  traveled  a 
long  distance  the  last  day.  They  descended  to 
the  ravine  which  led  to  the  plot  of  land  where 
the  cottage  was  situated  just  as  the  sun  dis- 
appeared below  the  distant  peaks  of  the  Great 
Smokies.  A golden  glow  lit  up  the  haze  into 
which  the  sun  sank.  As  they  turned  from  its 
contemplation,  the  first  live  object  that  met 
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their  gaze,  was  the  black  beauty,  Wild  Wing, 
at  the  edge  of  the  small  clearing. 

Hearing  their  footsteps,  or  rather  those  of 
Lester,  who  wore  cavalry  boots,  she  started  up 
with  a snort,  threw  her  head  proudly  into  the 
air,  and  dashed  away  a few  rods,  her  beautiful 
neck  curved  so  she  could  look  back  at  the  ap- 
proaching figures,  her  silken  mane  flowing 
down  below  her  shoulder  like  a scarf,  and  her 
tail  sweeping  the  ground. 

“ Did  you  ever  see  such  a witching  beauty 
in  horse  fiesh?”  cried  Lester. 

Arthur  whistled  like  the  whip-poor-will,  and 
the  mare,  which  was  now  galloping  swiftly 
away,  wheeled  and  held  her  proud  head  still 
higher.  At  a repetition  of  the  call,  she  gave 
a glad,  shrill  whinny,  almost  human  in  its 
joyousness,  and  galloped  back  to  meet  Arthur, 
who  advanced  alone.  He  fondled  her  for  a 
time,  while  she  rubbed  her  delicate  head 
against  him.  Then,  springing  lightly  upon 
her  back,  and  beckoning  to  Lester  to  follow, 
he  hurried  away  to  the  house. 

His  mother  met  him  at  the  door,  and  fell, 
weeping,  into  his  arms. 

Arthur  embraced  her  with  surprise.  When 
she  could  speak,  she  told  him  that  nearly  a 
month  before,  in  fact  the  second  day  after  the 
battle  of  the  Cowpens,  Wild  Wing  had  come 
home  alone,  and  they  had  feared  that  he  was 
lost. 

The  grand  old  father  came  out  and  embraced 
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Arthur.  Then,  with  one  arm  about  the  waist 
of  his  beautiful  mother,  who  was  still  clinging 
to  his  neck,  and  his  other  hand  clasped  in  both 
of  his  grandfather’s,  Arthur  stood  in  the 
gloaming,  waiting  to  welcome  Lestet. 

My  mother,  and  my  grandfather,  this  is 
Lawrence  Lester,  the  cousin  of  Isi.” 

Lester  took  the  hand  of  the  mother,  bowed, 
and  pressed  a kiss  upon  it,  and  then  shook 
that  of  the  old  gentleman. 

“Welcome  to  Little  Woodhull,”  said  the 
grandfather  with  a smile,  as  he  led  the  way 
into  the  small  log-house.  “We  had  a more 
fitting  place  in  our  old  home  to  receive  guests. 
But  God  is  very  good  to  spare  our  son  to  us. 
With  him  in  safety,  any  home  is  heaven.” 

“ This  is  the  warmest  welcome  I ever  re- 
ceived,” said  Lester,  “ and  I have  been  at  the 
best  homes  in  the  world.” 

“ Such  as  God  has  given  us,  we  divide  with 
as  much  of  His  spirit  as  we  can,”  said  the  old 
man. 

They  all  gathered  about  the  roaring  fire,  in 
the  chimney  corner.  The  great  logs  blazed 
cheerily,  and  sent  long  tongues  of  red  flame 
among  the  finer  branches,  which  crackled  in  a 
merry  manner. 

For  supper,  there  was  a kettle  of  hot  soup 
made  from  vegetables  and  a huge  piece  of 
choice  beef.  A large  bowl  of  this  and  some 
delicious  bread,  made  an  enjoyable  first  dish 
with  which  to  appease  their  appetites.  Then 
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came  more  solid  foods — slices  from  the  beef, 
and  vegetables,  followed  by  a simple  fruit 
pudding. 

“ Had  you  come  as  a guest  when  we  were 
at  Woodhnll,  I could  have  offered  you  some 
rare  old  port.  It  was  very  fine  when  I brought 
a dozen  cases  of  it  there,  a half  century  ago,” 
remarked  the  grandfather,  by  way  of  apologiz- 
ing to  his  guest. 

“ I have  heard  of  that  rare  old  wine,”  re- 
sponded Lester,  who  reddened  perceptibly, 
and  cast  a look  at  Arthur. 

This  only  caused  the  old  man  to  recollect 
the  first  time  that  Arthur  had  had  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  old  wine.  “Yes  ” — and  he  laughed 
heartily — “ Arthur  knew  of  the  wine,  but  not 
much  about  it  by  taste.  I had  a bottle  brought 
up  the  day  he  came  to  us  out  of  the  forest, 
from  which  God  must  have  sent  him,  for  we 
had  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  him.  I 
opened  that  rare  old  port  and  gave  him  a glass. 
When  I pledged  his  happiness,  he  raised  his 
glass  to  his  lips  because  I did  mine.  But  he 
only  wet  them ; then,  making  the  worst  face 
I ever  saw  him  make,  he  set  down  the  wine 
and  drank  his  mother’s  glass  of  water.” 

The  evening  was  spent  in  the  pleasantest 
converse.  The  grandfather  lived  over  again 
the  days  of  his  youth,  as  he  told  them  of  the 
beauty  of  Oxford  sixty  years  before ; of  the 
delights  of  life  in  that  grand  university  town, 
and  of  his  youth  in  merry  old  England. 
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Not  a reference  was  made,  during  the  whole 
evening,  to  the  war,  or  to  the  distress  and 
danger  in  which  the  people  of  the  country 
were  plunged. 

Before  they  thought  that  the  evening  was 
half  spent,  midnight  came.  Lester  was  shown 
to  the  bed  in  the  best  room  of  the  cottage.  In 
fact,  !it  was  the  grandfather^s  bed.  Captain 
Wilfrid  occupied  a rude  bunk  in  the  living 
room,  and  Arthur  camped  on  the  floor. 

The  next  morning,  when  Lester  arose,  he 
found  that  Arthur  had  been  gone  from  home 
some  hours,  as  he  had  risen  before  light. 

After  an  appetizing  breakfast.  Captain  Wil- 
frid took  down  the  well-worn  family  Bible, 
and  read  to  them  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
the  most  impressive,  and  the  most  beautiful 
words  in  any  language.  Then  he  knelt  with 
the  family,  and,  like  the  patriarch  of  old, 
seemed  to  talk  with  God.  He  asked  for  a 
blessing  upon  the  weak  and  distressed,  and 
that  his  struggling  countrymen  might  have 
the  aid  of  Providence. 

The  prayer  was  short,  and  simple  as  a child^s, 
when  asking  for  a desired  gift. 

When  they  rose  to  their  feet,  Lester,  with 
tears  dropping  from  his  eyes,  stepped  quickly 
over  to  the  old  gentleman,  grasped  his  hand, 
and  said : 

“ You  have  done  me  great  good.  Grand- 
father Wilfrid.  Your  prayer  has  melted  my 
heart.  Your  grandson  said  you  were  neutral 
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in  this  war ; but  it  is  from  men  like  you  that 
England  has  most  to  fear.  You  have  turned 
the  hand  of  Providence  against  her.  I never 
thought  of  these  things  until  a few  days  ago. 
In  fact,  I had  come  to  despise  the  thought  of 
Providence  ruling  the  destinies  of  men.” 

“You  have  studied  the  lives  of  men,  and 
the  history  of  nations,  to  little  purpose,  if  you 
do  not  believe  that  God  controls  the  destinies 
of  men  and  nations,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  the 
universe.” 

“ I have  had  that  feeling  for  the  last  few 
days.  Captain  Wilfrid.  It  has  grown  on  me 
as  I never  could  have  believed,  ever  since  the 
English  were  defeated  at  the  battle  of  the  Cow- 
pens.” 

“ Then  you  were  at  that  battle,  Mr.  Lester  ? 
I thought  you  had  the  air  of  a soldier.” 

“ Did  not  Arthur  tell  you  that  I am  his 
prisoner  ? ” 

“ Prisoner  ? No,”  said  the  old  gentleman 
in  astonishment.  “ He  introduced  you  as  a 
guest,  and  a relative  of  his  sweetheart.” 

“ So  I am.  But  I was  taken  prisoner  by 
your  grandson.  It  has  been  his  bravery,  and 
your  treatment,  that  has  so  affected  me.  With 
the  best  advantages,  I had  become  a dissolute, 
worthless  fellow,  and  had  wrecked  every  am- 
bitiouS^hope  of  life.  I have  no  friends  left  in 
England,  and  have  renounced  allegiance  to 
her  cause.  From  now  on,  I am  an  American. 
I shall  keep  myself  neutral,  but  shall  put  my 
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faith  in  the  fortunes  of  America.  If  Provi- 
dence has  any  use  for  a poor  worthless  wretch 
like  me,  I shall  stay  here  and  work  out  His 
will.” 

‘‘We  are  never  so  near  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence as  when  we  feel  our  own  weakness,” 
observed  the  Captain. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


TRUE  AS  TRUE. 

As  soon  as  Eagle  Wing  told  Aunt  Eliza 
that  he  was  the  Indian  and  rode  away,  she 
ran  to  where  True  lay  on  the  ground.  The 
rope  had  been  taken  from  his  neck,  as  well  as 
from  that  of  Mayhew.  She  called  to  the 
others.  True’s  wife  was  the  first  to  reach  her 
side,  but  she  was  followed  by  all  the  rest,  who 
began  a wild  chorus  of  weeping  and  lamentation. 

Aunt  Eliza,  with  her  practical  English  ideas, 
called  sharply  to  them  for  the  first  time  : 

“ Hark  ! you  black  children.  Not  a sound 
out  of  you,  but  obey  me,  or  I’ll — ” She  hesi- 
tated an  instant  while  she  thought  of  the  most 
terrible  threat ; and  this  made  it  tenfold  more 
impressive  to  the  excited  colored  people, — 
I’ll  call  that  Indian  back.” 

The  fact  that  he  had  been  the  only  one  that 
had  done  anything  to  save  or  protect  them 
that  night,  did  not  lessen  the  fear  of  his  return. 
It  was  even  more  terrible  than  this  first  sharp 
command  of  Aunt  Eliza. 

“ Now,  if  you  are  quiet,  obey  me.  You, 
Melissy,  instead  of  hovering  over  True  to 
keep  the  air  from  him,  sit  there  and  hold  his 
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head  while  you  chafe  his  arms ; and  you, 
Willing,  rub  his  legs.  Prudence,  you  run 
and  bring  that  bottle  of  wine  we  have  left. 
Pompey,  get  cold  water  from  the  spring.  Run 
for  your  life. 

“Now,  children,  we  must  bring  True  back 
to  life.’^ 

“ Press  de  Lawd,  Missus  Liza!  Would  dat 
be  right?  ’’  cried  Willing  with  a ghastly  stare, 
as  he  stopped  rubbing. 

“ I said  to  rub,  Willing.  Now  rub,  or  I call  ^ 
the  Indian ; ” and  rub  he  did. 

“ Dat  am  right  foh  True,  Missus  Liza.  Dat 
am  like  miracle,  an’  True  he  am  worthy.” 

“ He  is  a grand  hero,  old  Rastus.  We  must 
bring  him  back  to  life.  I can  feel  a tremble 
above  his  heart. 

“ That’s  right,  Pompey.  Dash  a little  cold 
water  in  his  face.  Now  a little  wine  between 
his  lips.  Prudence.  His  neck  is  so  large  and 
strong  that  the  rope  hasn’t  cut  into  it.  He 
may  be  only  partly  suffocated.  We  must  get 
him  to  breathe.  He  must  be  brought  back  to 
life.  He  is  the  only  one  that  knows  where 
your  Mistress  Isi  and  my  Josephine  are.  He 
wouldn’t  tell  even  me  a word.  He  just  said 
^ Don’t  know’ ; when  he  must  have  known  or 
they  wouldn’t  all  have  come  back  here  to  find 
her.  When  True  went  away  after  them,  he 
must  have  found  them  and  secreted  them  some- 
where. If  he  is  not  brought  back  to  life,  how 
can  they  ever  be  found  ? 
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“ Oil,  I can  feel  liis  heart  beat,  just  the  least 
trifle.  Oh,  True,  True ! you  must  come  back 
to  us.  You  would  give  your  life  to  save  your 
mistress.  Dash  more  water,  Pompey.  A little 
more  wine.  Prudence.  Rub  him,  Melissy  and 
Willing.  Oh,  Lord,  save  him  to  us  ! ” 

“ De  Lawd  take  pore  ole  Rastus,  an^  make 
a miracle  foh  True,”  said  the  old  grandfather 
in  solemn  tones. 

“ Oh,  Rastus ! Oh,  Melissy ! he  breathes. 
Did  you  see  his  lips  move  ? There  again ! and 
his  heart  beats  now.  True,  we  have  you  ! we 
have  you ! ” 

Uncle  Tommy,  who  had  stood  by  with  a 
look  of  helpless  awe  on  his  honest  face,  now 
said  : Eliza,  if  you  be  sure  that  you  have  him 
brought  back  to  life,  why  not  try  on  this  one 
who  might  have  been  the  popdar — ” 

“ Tommy  Holmes ! ” cried  Aunt  Eliza,  who 
had  taken  it  upon  herself  to  be  severe,  and 
now  interrupted  her  good  husband.  “ Man, 
canh  you  see  his  neck  is  broke,  as  it  should 
have  been  years  ago  ? It’s  so ; though  the 
Lord  forgive  me  for  saying  it.  Get  a blanket 
and  throw  over  the  body,  and  then  get  a board 
for  a bier  and  carry  him  off  the  place  just  as 
fast  as  you  can  go ; and,  when  you  get  in  the 
wild  forest  across  the  river,  dig  a good  deep 
place.  Give  him  plenty  of  the  soil  he  was  in 
such  a hurry  to  get.  The  Lord  forgive  me 
for  feeling  so  ! but  he  got  his  just  deserts. 

“ Oh,  True,  True  ! Can  you  hear  me  talk  to 
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you  ? ” she  said  as  she  turned  to  the  negro^ 
who  was  now  breathing  slowly. 

There  was  a slight  movement  of  his  lips, 
but  no  sound  was  emitted. 

“ Just  bathe  his  face,  Melissy,  and  we  will 
give  him  another  spoonful  of  the  wine.  Now, 
True,  do  you  know  me?”  she  cried,  as  his 
staring  eyes  showed  some  signs  of  life. 

A faint  movement  of  the  lids  was  the  an- 
swer. 

We  have  hold  of  life  now.  We  must  hang 
on  and  we  will  have  our  True.  Just  hold  him 
quiet,  Melissy,  and  talk  soothing  to  him.  Tell 
him  he  is  better.  Tell  him  he  will  soon  be  all 
right.  It  all  depends  on  keeping  life  now  we 
have  it.  Just  soothe  him,  Melissy.” 

In  another  hour,  he  was  able  to  answer  by 
signs  all  they  asked,  though  he  could  not 
speak.  Then  Aunt  Eliza  thought  it  would 
be  safe  to  allow  him  to  sleep  ; so  they  put  him 
to  bed  in  his  cabin,  and  he  lay  in  a partial  doze, 
often  starting  up  and  moaning. 

Towards  morning  he  became  stronger,  and 
would  struggle  to  speak  when  he  moved ; but 
he  only  succeeded  in  whispering. 

Aunt  Eliza  put  her  ear  to  his  lips  and  heard 
him  say,  “ Doan  know.  If  I doan  tell,  it^ll 
only  be  me.” 

“ It  was  only  you.  True ; but  we  will  save 
you.” 

For  two  days  he  hovered  in  this  semicon- 
scious state,  but  was  gradually  growing  calmer. 
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The  third  morning  he  was  able  to  answer  ques- 
tions in  a whisper.  He  still  had  no  voice. 

“ Where  is  your  Mistress  Isi,  True?  asked 
Aunt  Eliza. 

“ Doan  know,”  said  True,  and  he  rolled  his 
eyes  about,  as  if  he  expected  some  one  whom 
he  did  not  see  to  hear. 

“ You  should  tell  me.  True,”  said  Aunt  Eliza 
with  great  earnestness.  “ I should  know  where 
she  and  my  daughter  Josephine  are.  The  sol- 
diers are  all  gone  now.  True.  Tell  me,  so  that 
I can  send  to  them  and  see  if  they  need  any- 
thing.” 

Tole  Missus  Isi  would  say  ‘ Doan  know  ’ 
to  anybody  dat  ask  whar  she  am.” 

“ But  you  could  tell  me  now.  True.  If  you 
do  not  get  strong  soon- — and  you  have  been 
sick  three  days  now — they  may  die  for  want 
of  something. 

“ True  get  well  an^  see.” 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


SCOUTING. 

The  next  morning  after  tlie  coming  of  him- 
self and  Lester,  Arthur  Wilfrid  left  the  small 
cottage  where  his  mother  and  grandfather 
resided  long  before  it  was  light. 

His  mother  was  up  to  prepare  him  a special 
breakfast,  and  a small  hamper  of  cooked  food 
for  his  journey.  He  now  told  her  about  the 
scenes  enacted  at  the  home  of  Isi — that  it  had 
been  burned,  and  her  servant  hanged  because 
he  would  not  reveal  to  the  Tory  leader  her 
whereabouts.  Lester  had  told  him  the  par- 
ticulars ; but  he  did  not  bring  his  name  in  as 
that  of  a participant  in  the  events. 

“ Then  where  can  she  be,  my  son  ? ” was 
the  anxious  inquiry  of  his  mother. 

She  must  have  been  taken  to  the  forest  by 
this  negro  who  was  hanged.  He  is  dead,  and 
Isi’s  old  nurse  and  friend,  whose  daughter  is 
with  Isi,  did  not  know  where  they  were.  I 
am  satisfied  now  that  these  two  were  the  ones 
I saw  riding  for  their  lives,  the  night  I burned 
Woodhull.  They  were  followed  by  a negro, 
who  was  riding  one  horse  and  leading  another ; ” 
and  he  told  of  the  performance  of  the  black  in 
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changing  horses  because  this  one  would  not 
lead,  at  which  he  and  his  mother  laughed 
heartily. 

“It  was  only  last  week  that  I learned  all 
this  from  Lester,’^  he  said,  “ and  we  made  all 
the  speed  possible  in  reaching  here  on  foot. 
To-day,  I am  going  with  Wild  Wing  to  this 
place  in  South  Carolina,  to  see  if  they  have 
been  found.  By  piecing  all  the  different  in- 
cidents together,  I realize  that  the  two  girls 
may  be  in  the  forest,  unattended,  with  no  one 
to  protect  them,  or  to  provide  the  necessaries 
of  life.  But  I shall  reach  there  to-night,  and 
then  I’ll  know  all  about  it.” 

“ But  I thought  you  said  it  was  a long  way, 
Arthur?  ” 

“ It  is  more  than  a hundred  miles,  mother ; 
but  Wild  Wing  and  I will  fly  across  that  with 
the  speed  of  the  wind.” 

With  only  her  master  and  a small  sack  of 
oats,  enough  for  a couple  of  feeds,  on  her  back. 
Wild  Wing  was  many  a long  mile  upon  the 
journey  when  the  sun  came  up  to  gladden  the 
morning. 

“Now,  Wild  Wing,  girl,  here  is  a spring — 
a good  place  for  a sip  of  water.  Arthur 
sprang  to  the  ground,  and  fondled  and  talked 
to  her  while  she  drank. 

“ That’s  enough.  Wild  Wing.  Only  a little. 
We  can’t  afford  to  have  a weight  of  water  to 
carry.  We  have  made  better  than  twenty 
miles  in  these  two  hours.  That’s  not  great 
22 
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speed,  but  it  is  a good  lasting  gait,  and  you 
are  well  warmed  to  your  work.  Now,  girl, 
keep  at  it.  We  have  eighty  miles  to  go. 
See  if  we  can  have  it  done  when  the  sun  strikes 
the  meridian.  About  five  hours,  old  girl — six- 
teen miles  to  the  hour.  You  have  eaten  two 
quarts  of  oats — just  a light  lunch  to  fly  on. 
Now  away,  away ! sixteen  miles  to  the  hour. 
Let  your  proud  feet  play  a quickstep.  That^s 
it.  Wild  Wing ! Keep  that  pace,  and  we  will 
win  against  the  wind.’^ 

At  this  breakneck  speed,  which  would  have 
soon  finished  the  career  of  any  horse  of 
ordinary  endurance,  but  which  the  mare  seemed 
to  enjoy,  they  hurried  forward. 

“ Fifty  miles  more.  Wild  Wing,  if  we  have 
come  an  inch  ! Girl,  this  is  the  race  of  your 
life.  A little  water  here  ; a ten  minutes’  rest 
and  a quart  of  feed ; then  for  two  hours  more, 
my  pet.  It  could  never  be  done  on  a warm 
day,  but  this  crisp  February  air  and  the  moun- 
tain breeze,  give  us  life. 

Now  away.  Wild  Wing,  away!  But  I’ll 
not  urge  you,  old  girl.  Take  it  at  your  own 
gait.  Next  to  my  own  dearest  loved  ones,  you 
stand  close  to  my  heart.” 

A few  minutes  past  noon,  less  than  the  half 
hour,  Wild  Wing  bore  her  master  to  the  spot 
where  had  stood,  but  a short  time  before,  so 
fair  a home,  but  which  was  now  only  a black- 
ened, crumbling  heap  of  ruins. 

He  sprang  from  the  mare’s  back,  led  her  at 
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once  to  the  barn,  and  put  her  in  a stall,  where 
she  had  to  submit  to  the  halter.  “ There,  old 
girl,^^  said  he,  “ I will  keep  you  here  and  com- 
pel you  to  rest.’^ 

The  blacks  had  seen  the  Indian  go  to  the 
barn.  The  younger  ones  had  scampered  away 
to  hide,  and  the  older  ones  prudently  remained 
at  a safe  distance. 

Uncle  Tommy,  however,  heard  of  this  new 
arrival,  and  he  hastened  out  to  see  who  it  was 
that  had  put  his  horse  in  the  barn  uninvited. 
But  when  he  saw  the  bow  and  arrows,  and  the 
knife  and  tomahawk,  he  stopped. 

“ Excuse  me,’^  said  Arthur.  “ My  mare 
will  let  no  one  else  come  near  her,  and  so  I 
put  her  in  your  barn  myself.” 

Right  I You  done  right.  I was  coming 
to  see  if  I could  help  you.  Will  you  come  to 
the  house  with  me  and  have  a bite  of  dinner  ? ” 

“ Thank  you.  I shall  be  glad  to  accept  your 
hospitality.  Can  you  tell  me  where  the 
mistress  is  ? ” 

^Wou  mean  Miss  Isi?  ” 

Yes.” 

“We  don’t  know.  It’s  been  over  a month 
since  we  knew  where  she  was.” 

“ A month  of  wasted  life  ! ” cried  Arthur. 
“ No ; not  that,  but  it  might  have  been  so 
different  had  I known.  But  then  I may  have 
been  led  to  do  the  right  things.” 

“ Then  you  may  not  be  a red  wild  Indian  ? ” 
said  Uncle  Tommy  in  doubtful  tones. 
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By  this  time,  they  were  at  the  door  of  the 
cabin  occupied  by  Uncle  Tommy  and  Aunt 
Eliza,  and  that  good  woman  stood  in  the  door- 
way. 

“ I am  Arthur  Wilfrid,”  said  Arthur,  with  a 
tone  of  excusable  pride. 

“ The  sweetheart  of  my  Isi ! And  this  wel- 
come to  your  own  home — what  might  it  have 
been  had  my  darling  been  here ! She  and  my 
own  daughter  have  not  been  heard  from  since 
that  terrible  night  when  you  were  here.  My 
darling  planned  to  have  your  home  in  such 
splendid  shape  ; and  then  to  have  such  a sor- 
rowful home-coming ! No  home,  and  my 
darling,  no  one  knows  where ! ” 

“ Can  she  not  be  found?  ” inquired  Arthur 
eagerly. 

“We  have  made  every  endeavor,” — and  the 
good  woman  brushed  the  blinding  tears  from 
her  eyes — “ but  no  one  can  find  the  slightest 
clue.  All  of  the  men  and  boys,  except  old 
Rastus,  who  is  unable  to  travel  far,  are  away 
now,  searching  in  the  woods  and  mountains. 
The  negro  True,  that  you  cut  down  that  night, 
was  not  dead.  We  saved  him  ; but  he  only 
rallied  a little,  then  was  took  with  a brain 
trouble — a fever  of  some  kind.  We  have  had 
a little  medical  aid,  but  that  is  very  difficult  to 
get  now.  He  has  been  unconscious,  or  out  of 
his  head  all  these  weeks.  But  he  was  more 
restful  this  morning,  and  is  sleeping  quietly 
now.  I will  get  you  some  dinner ; and  then. 
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if  lie  is  conscious,  we  will  see  if  we  can  learn 
anything  from  him.” 

Soon  Arthur  and  Aunt  Eliza  started  to- 
wards True’s  cabin.  It  was  like  the  one  in 
which  Aunt  Eliza  lived — a comfortable  log- 
house.  As  they  came  near  the  open  door, 
they  heard  Melissy  laughing,  and  talking  in  a 
quiet  tone. 

“ Yes,  True,  you  goin’  to  git  well,  you  am. 
Yes,  you  am.”  Then  there  was  a low  musical 
laugh. 

They  entered,  and  saw  the  wasted  form  of 
the  black  lying  on  the  bed.  A wan  smile 
flitted  over  his  face  as  Aunt  Eliza  went  gladly 
forward  and  said : 

“ True,  you  are  better  to-day.  I am  very 
glad,  for  you  will  get  well  quick  now  ; and  you 
will  tell  us  where  your  Mistress  Isi  is.” 

The  black  rolled  his  great  eyes  about,  as  if 
striving  to  collect  his  thoughts.  Then  he  said 
in  a low,  murmuring  whisper,  “ Missus  Isi 
say  ‘ Nebba  tell,  True.  Say  doan  know.’  ” 

“ This  is  Arthur  Wilfrid,  True.  He  is  Miss 
Isi’s  sweetheart,  and  has  been  for  six  years,” 
said  Aunt  Eliza  as  she  beckoned  to  Arthur, 
who  was  standing  near  the  door.  “ You  have 
been  sick  more  than  a month.  True.  You 
must  tell  him,  so  he  can  go  and  find  Miss 
Isi.” 

“Missus’  sweetheart  Injun?  Is  Injun 
Tory?”  murmured  True. 

“ I am  only  dressed  like  an  Indian,  True. 
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I have  a letter  here  that  your  mistress  wrote 
me  before  you  saved  her  from  the  Tories. 

Arthur  produced  the  precious  letter,  and 
held  it  out  to  Aunt  Eliza. 

“ Yes  ; this  is  her  writing,  True  ; and  this 
is  the  man  that  came  and  cut  you  down  that 
night,  or  you  would  not  be  here  with  your 
Melissy.’^ 

A glad  smile  lit  up  his  haggard  face  as  he 
said,  “ Missus  doan  say  can’t  tell  sweetheart ; ” 
and  there  was  almost  a chuckle  in  his  voice. 
“ Missus  Isi  am  in  a little  log  cabin,  twenty 
mile  back  in  mountains.” 

“ But,  True,  they  have  been  there  for 
weeks,  all  alone.  What  have  they  had  to  live 
on?  ” 

“ It  am  place  I fix  foh  to  take  my  Melissy, 
if  Tory  come  to  git  her.  Hab  tings  to  eat,  an’ 
wood.” 

Where  is  this  place  ? ” inquired  Arthur. 

“ Follow  ribbah  foh  long  time  till  come  to 
deep  gully.  Den  follow  little  ribbah  till  come 
to  little  heaben  in  hollow.  Dere  am  cabin  wif 
de  angels.” 

“ Have  you  three  horses  ? ” cried  Arthur — 
“ two  for  the  ladies  to  ride,  and  one  for  me. 
There  is  no  time  to  lose.  I can  find  them 
while  it  is  yet  light.  It  will  be  slow  traveling 
in  the  woods,  but  I can  make  it.” 

In  half  an  hour  the  horses  were  ready. 
The  two  led  ones  had  saddles  on,  also  a goodly 
load  of  provisions  and  clothing,  as  Aunt  Eliza 
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said,  Who  can  tell  what  they  need — the  poor 
dears ! ” 

True’s  description  of  the  way  was  a meager 
one,  and  there  was  no  trail.  But  Arthur 
hastened  forward,  determined  to  reach  his 
destination  before  dark. 

The  way  proved  long  and  tedious.  The 
short  winter  day  drew  to  a close,  and  still 
there  was  no  place  of  habitation,  or  place 
that  might  be  True’s  little  “ heaben.”  But 
Arthur  was  was  too  old  a hand  at  scouting  to 
be  daunted,  and  he  struggled  forward  till  it 
was  so  dark  that  he  could  not  see.  Then  he 
dismounted  and  led  his  horse  slowly,  the 
other  two  horses  following  as  they  had  from 
the  start.  The  lead  strap  of  the  last  horse 
was  attached  to  the  saddle  of  the  horse  ahead, 
so  that  they  would  not  become  tangled  among 
the  trees. 

After  traveling  in  this  manner,  almost  feel- 
ing his  way,  for  nearly  an  hour,  he  had  about 
decided  to  wait  for  the  morning  light.  In 
fact,  he  stopped  and  began  to  feel  about  for  a 
suitable  site  for  his  camp. 

It  ’ll  be  cold  here,  with  no  shelter  from 
the  wind,”  he  said.  “We  may  find  a hollow 
on  the  other  side  of  the  creek  if  we  can  cross.” 

He  tried  to  find  a good  crossing  place,  but 
it  was  no  easy  task  in  the  darkness.  While 
searching  for  this,  he  descended  a bank  which 
was  quite  steep  and  of  considerable  depth.  By 
the  level  bottom,  and  the  growth  of  the  great 
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trees,  he  perceived  that  this  was  one  of  those 
sheltered  coves  so  delightful  in  the  forest. 

He  went  forward  a few  rods,  that  he  might 
be  near  the  creek  that  ran  through  the  vale. 
Suddenly,  he  saw  a spark  float  upward  among 
the  trees,  but  at  some  distance. 

“ Ah,  we  have  a camp  ready  for  us,  or  I am 
day-dreaming,’’  he  said. 

He  tied  his  horses,  then  went  cautiously 
forward  to  find  the  camp,  which  he  was  sure 
he  had  located.  He  soon  ascertained  that  the 
spark  which  he  had  seen  came  from  a camp- 
fire hidden  in  a hollow,  where  the  creek  had, 
in  its  windings,  eaten  into  the  bank  of  the 
hill  on  this  side  of  the  cove. 

I^ong  before  he  reached  this  fire,  he  saw 
that  the  camp  site  was  admirably  chosen, 
being  protected  from  the  wind  by  the  high 
hill,  and  close  to  the  small  stream  which 
afforded  water.  It  was  so  screened  that  the 
fire  could  not  be  seen  till  just  above  it,  on  the 
shelving  bank. 

The  closer  he  came  to  the  camp  the  more 
caution  he  used,  as  it  impressed  him  more  and 
more  like  the  artifice  of  the  Indian.  So  warily 
did  he  move  that  it  took  him  many  minutes  to 
reconnoiter  the  camp.  As  he  found  no  sentry 
posted,  and  heard  no  noise,  and  as  it  was  yet 
too  early  for  the  party  to  be  sleeping,  he  could 
not  determine  why  there  should  be  a fire  and 
such  silence,  unless  it  was  because  there  was 
but  one  individual  there. 
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Crawling  close  to  the  bank  above  the  fire 
and  peering  down,  he  saw  that  his  conjecture 
was  correct.  There  was  but  one  person  in  the 
camp.  He  was  an  Indian,  and  was  stretched 
before  the  fire,  with  a fur  blanket  thrown  over 
him. 

Eagle  Wing  saw  at  a glance  that  this  blanket 
was  cast  loosely  over  the  figure,  as  if  another 
had  put  it  there.  It  was  not  wrapped  care- 
fully about  him,  as  it  would  have  been  had  he 
placed  it  about  himself. 

While  watching  this  figure,  he  saw  it  move, 
as  if  in  pain  ; though  there  was  no  audible 
sound,  as  there  would  have  been  had  it  been  a 
white  man.  He  now  silently,  but  quickly, 
glided  down  the  bank,  and  approached  the 
form  by  the  fire.  It  moved  again,  as  if  in  ex- 
treme pain — a convulsive  movement,  and  not 
the  natural  change  of  position  of  a sleeper. 
He  bent  down  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  who  it 
was,  and  what  was  his  condition. 

He  was  face  downward,  reclining  on  his 
left  arm,  while  the  right  arm  was  by  his  side. 
The  face  was  turned  partly  towards  the  fire,  and 
Arthur  saw  at  once  that  it  was  Wolf  heart,  the 
brother  of  the  murdered  Tuscarora,  he  to  whom 
Eagle  Wing  had  told  his  story  on  the  floating 
tree.  The  face  was  very  haggard,  and  he  now 
had  another  convulsive  movement,  which  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  his  right  arm  lay  useless 
by  his  side. 

The  camp-fire  was  burned  down  to  a bed  of 
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coals,  showing  that  it  had  been  some  time 
since  it  had  been  replenished.  This,  and  the 
fact  that  the  blanket  was  cast  loosely  over  the 
form  of  the  Indian,  made  Eagle  Wing  wary ; 
for  there  might  be  others  of  the  Tuscaroras  in 
the  vicinity.  Then  it  flashed  upon  him  that 
he  must  be  near  the  cabin  where  Isi  was  sup- 
posed to  be,  and  that  the  others  might  be 
away  for  a fell  purpose. 

His  glance  now  took  in  all  the  camp  sur- 
roundings. Behind  a tree,  in  the  shadow 
where  he  could  not  have  seen  it  before,  stood  a 
stack  of  guns.  Like  a startled  panther,  he 
sprang  to  the  tree  and  took  up  one  of  the 
guns.  It  was  loaded  and  primed,  as  were  all 
the  others,  ten  in  number.  At  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  in  a promiscuous  heap,  was  their  ammuni- 
tion. This  was  certainly  a strange  proceeding, 
but  it  caused  a glad,  triumphant  smile  to 
break  over  the  face  of  Eagle  Wing. 

He  took  one  of  the  guns,  newly  primed  it, 
stepped  back,  and  bent  over  the  form  of  the 
chieftain.  He  carefully  lifted  the  blanket 
which  covered  him,  exposing  the  right  shoulder 
and  arm.  About  his  shoulder,  was  a bandage 
through  which  the  blood  was  soaking,  and  it 
had  even  colored  the  corner  of  the  blanket. 

Eagle  Wing  saw  that  the  Indian  had  disar- 
ranged the  rude  bandage,  that  the  wound  had 
started  to  bleed  afresh,  and  that  he  was  now 
insensible  from  the  loss  of  blood.  After  re- 
moving the  dirty,  blood-soaked  bandage,  he 
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took  a handkerchief  from  the  small  pack  that 
he  carried  on  his  back,  and  bound  up  the 
wound,  which  had  evidently  been  made  by  a 
bullet,  and  was  of  a dangerous  character. 
Then,  from  a small  flask,  he  forced  a swallow 
of  wine  between  the  lips  of  Wolf  heart,  who 
partially  aroused.  He  gave  him  more  wine, 
and  changed  his  position  so  that  he  could  rest 
easier.  Soon  he  saw  that  the  Indian  was 
conscious,  and  that  the  wound  had  stopped 
bleeding.  He  raised  the  head  of  the  wounded 
man  and  gave  him  more  wine ; then,  in  the 
Tuscarora  tongue,  he  said  : 

“ Wolf  heart,  great  chief,  had  passed  to  the 
happy  hunting  ground,  had  not  Eagle  Wing, 
the  son  of  his  dead  brother,  found  him,  and 
bound  up  his  bleeding  wound.” 

The  Indian  listened  stoically.  Eagle  Wing 
felt  that  he  understood,  but  was  taking  time 
to  think ; so  he  continued  : 

Eagle  Wing  was  wandering  in  the  forest 
and  found  Great  Chief.  He  saw  Chief  was  too 
weak  to  care  for  himself.  He  saw  that  his 
wound  was  bleeding  fresh.  Blood  is  on 
blanket;  ” and  he  held  it  up  for  him  to  see. 
“ Chief  was  weak  from  loss  of  blood.  Eagle 
Wing  bound  up  wound,  and  gave  Great  Chief 
fresh  blood  to  start  life.” 

He  held  the  wine  to  Wolfheart^s  lips  and  let 
him  take  another  swallow,  which  he  did  with 
evident  satisfaction. 

“ Great  Chief,  Wolf  heart,  spared  the  life  of 
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Eagle  Wing  when  in  river,  more  summers  ago 
than  the  fingers  of  both  hands.  Now  Eagle 
Wing  give  back  Wolf  heart  life  for  life.’^ 

“ Eagle  Wing  done  well.  Eagle  Wing  speak 
truth.  He  true  son  of  his  Indian  father,’^  said 
the  Indian  in  slow  tones,  still  denoting  feeble- 
ness. 

“ Where  are  the  warriors  of  Great  Chief  ? 
asked  Eagle  Wing.  “ I see  their  guns  by  the 
tree  there. 

“ Gone  to  bring  two  white  squaws.  One 
shot  Wolf  heart  in  shoulder.  Make  prisoner; 
make  squaw.  Now  make  plenty  scalp  ! ’’  and 
a gleam  of  savage  hatred  flashed  from  his 
sunken  eyes. 

Eagle  Wing  understood  at  once  the  des- 
perate situation  of  the  two  girls.  They  might 
even  now  be  in  the  power  of  these  ruthless 
savages ; or  he,  himself,  might  be  in  the 
greatest  danger  if  he  did  not  take  every  pre- 
caution against  it.  He  realized  the  advantage 
the  possession  of  the  guns  gave  him.  If  these 
were  all  of  the  guns,  and  they  were  not  armed 
with  the  bow  and  arrow,  he  could  keep  them 
at  a distance.  But  of  what  avail  was  that,  if, 
after  all  these  years,  he  found  his  darling,  the 
soul  of  his  life,  in  such  imminent  peril  ? She 
must  be  rescued,  if  captured,  or  saved  at  any 
cost. 

In  the  momentary  silence  following  the  ex- 
pression of  fierce  hatred  by  the  chief.  Eagle 
Wing  thought  as  only  a man  can  think  who 
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has  the  lives  of  loved  ones  at  stake.  Then 
he  spoke  to  the  wily  savage,  whom  he  was 
still  supporting,  as  he  was  too  weak  to  sit  up 
alone. 

“ Wolf  heart  is  a great  chief.  He  would  now 
be  in  the  happy  hunting  grounds  had  not 
Eagle  Wing  bound  up  his  wound.” 

The  Indian  looked  at  his  bandaged  arm,  and 
gave  a grunt  of  acquiescence. 

“ The  two  squaws  are  mine.  One  is  my 
own,  and  the  other  her  sister,”  said  Eagle 
Wing.  “ They  are  as  gentle  as  doves  unless 
struck  at  by  the  hawk.  Even  the  bluebird 
will  drive  the  hawk  when  he  tries  to  rob  her 
nest.  Wolf  heart  is  too  weak  to  live,  if  he  does 
not  have  care.  He  will  die,  as  did  his  father, 
away  from  his  people.  His  father  died  here 
after  he  had  killed  my  father,  yet  I would  save 
the  son.  I will  take  Wolf  heart  to  the  home  of 
my  women.  They  will  tend  him  and  feed  him 
till  he  gets  back  the  strength  of  his  strong 
arm.  When  the  snows  sink  into  the  ground, 
and  the  flowers  spring  from  under  the  leaves, 
Wolfheart  may  run  back  to  his  own  people.” 

“ Eagle  Wing  says  well.  I will  call  off  my 
warriors.” 

As  Wolfheart  ceased  speaking,  Eagle  Wing^s 
practised  ear  detected  the  sound  of  a number 
of  Indians  coming  through  the  forest,  and  not 
many  rods  away. 

“ Your  warriors  return,”  said  Eagle  Wing. 
“ Take  the  rest  of  this  to  warm  the  blood  in 
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the  heart  of  Wolf  heart,  and  then  let  the  Great 
Chief  speak  while  his  brother  holds  him.’^ 
Eagle  Wing  saw  that  his  rifle  was  ready  at 
hand,  and  that  he  could  control  the  camp  and 
prevent  any  of  the  Indians  reaching  the  guns  ; 
for  he  well  knew  that  an  Indian  respects  a 
strong  arm,  as  does  all  the  world. 

Eagle  Wing  held  the  chief  in  a sitting 
posture,  and,  as  the  Indians  advanced  in  a 
body,  he  counted  nine.  They  came  within  the 
circle  of  the  camp-fire,  which  Eagle  Wing  had 
purposely  left  unreplenished,  before  they  saw 
that  a stranger  was  present. 

Eagle  Wing,  fearing  that  they  would  crowd 
around  him  and  render  his  advantage  of  no 
moment  before  they  heard  the  chief,  spoke 
first. 

“ I found  your  chief  entering  the  happy 
hunting  grounds.  I bound  up  his  wound  and 
called  him  back.  He  will  speak  to  you.’^ 

He  had  noted  with  gladness  that  they  were 
all  young  warriors,  who  would  listen  all  the 
more  readily  to  Wolfheart. 

The  chief  slowly  raised  his  haggard  face, 
which,  by  the  wan  light  of  the  fading  fire,  was 
of  the  hue  of  death,  and  said  : 

Wolfheart  would  speak  to  his  young  men. 
He  is  too  weak  for  the  war-path.  Eagle 
Wing,  the  son  of  his  dead  brother,  will  take 
him  to  his  fire  and  bring  him  back  to  life. 
His  squaw  struck  when  her  nest  was  disturbed. 
The  birds  would  do  the  same.  Help  the  son 
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of  ills  brother  carry  Wolf  heart  to  the  hut 
where  he  can  feel  fire.’’ 

Four  of  the  Indians  took  up  the  wounded 
chief.  The  others  secured  the  guns  and  am- 
munition. Eagle  Wing  had  the  gun  and  am- 
munition of  Wolf  heart ; and,  as  he  was  per- 
sonally known  to  all  the  young  warriors,  who 
still  cherished  a sort  of  idolatrous  reverence 
for  his  prowess  as  a runner  and  hunter,  he  was 
allowed  to  direct  the  arrangement  for  carrying 
the  injured  chief.  This  he  did  by  walking  by 
his  side,  and  holding  and  steadying  the  wounded 
arm. 

He  was  so  familiar  with  the  Indian  character 
that  he  knew  that  no  treachery  now  lurked  in 
the  minds  of  these  simple  savages  ; and  that 
none  would  be  meditated  unless  he  himself 
should  prove  the  aggressor,  and  should  irritate 
their  easily  inflamed  passions,  and  thus  merit 
their  animosity.  He  also  knew  their  reverence 
for  a warrior  who  showed  himself  superior  to 
all  surprises,  and  kept  himself  always  armed  ; 
so  he  did  not  hesitate  to  keep  the  chief’s  rifle 
in  his  own  hands.  He  had  this  in  addition  to 
his  powerful  bow  and  a full  quiver  of  arrows, 
his  deadly  hunting-knife,  and  a tomahawk. 

In  a quarter  of  an  hour,  they  were  in  the 
locality  of  the  log  cabin.  This  the  Indians 
knew  more  by  sense  of  location  than  by  sight ; 
for,  in  the  dense  gloom  of  the  dark  forest,  it 
could  not  be  seen  when  they  halted. 

‘‘  Remain  here  till  I return,”  commanded 
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Eagle  Wing.  Then  lie  hastened  forward  in 
the  direction  in  which  they  were  going ; for  it 
would  not  do  to  ask  these  Indians  where  the 
cabin  was,  or  to  seem  ignorant  of  its  where- 
abouts. The  Indian,  ever  independent  in  his 
nature,  respects  the  man  who  knows  all  things 
for  himself,  or  ascertains  them  without  ques- 
tions. 

In  a few  minutes  he  had  located  the  log 
structure,  which  was  almost  hidden  by  a dense 
growth  of  pines.  It  was  near  a little  rill  which 
ran  down  to  join  the  larger  stream.  In  fact, 
the  cabin  was  built  above  the  small  stream,  so 
that  water  could  be  secured  from  beneath  its 
floor. 

Eagle  Wing  had  approached  very  close  to 
the  building  before  he  saw  it.  Indeed,  he  had 
found  it  by  the  faint  odor  of  smoke  in  the  air, 
and  he  was  rather  rudely  reminded  that  it  was 
war-time,  and  that  a sentry  was  on  the  watch, 
by  hearing  the  sharp  click  of  the  lock  of  a 
gun,  and  by  having  the  muzzle  of  one  thrust 
into  an  opening  between  the  logs,  while  a voice 
in  imperious  accents  commanded : 

“ Begone,  you  skulking  Indians,  or  I will 
shoot  another  one.^^ 

Eagle  Wing  stood  as  one  charmed,  while 
the  blood  surged  through  his  veins  like  a flood 
of  old  wine.  This  was  the  voice  that  he  had 
not  heard  in  nearly  seven  long  years — yet  he 
had  heard  it  ten  thousand  times  in  his  dreams, 
in  the  music  of  the  wind  whispering  through 
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the  tallest  pines,  in  the  distant  murmur  of  the 
waterfall,  or  in  the  love-notes  of  song-birds  in 
spring.  Even  now,  in  its  sternest,  most  defi- 
ant command,  it  was  like  the  music  of  the  soul, 
a harmony  played  on  the  tender  cords  of  life 
and  love. 

“ Isi,  would  you  drive  away  your  Indian, 
Arthur  Wilfrid?’^ 

“Oh,  merciful  God!  do  my  ears  deceive 
me  ? Is  it  the  voice  of  my  Arthur  come  to 
me  in  this  dire  distress,  or  is  it  the  mocking 
voice  of  madness  ? ” 

“ It  is  I,  my  love.  You  are  as  safe  as  yon 
would  be  in  the  arms  of  Aunt  Eliza.  Open 
the  door.” 

Willing  hands  unbarred  it.  The  low  door 
of  oaken  half -logs  was  thrown  open,  and  Isi, 
with  Josephine  clinging  to  her  arm,  came  out. 
They  were  both  in  the  arms  of  Arthur  imme- 
diately, both  weeping  and  sobbing  with  joy, 
and  both  clinging  to  his  neck,  as  one  will 
cling  to  a long-lost  lover  and  a savior  in  the 
time  of  need. 

No  formal  introductions  are  needed  in  a 
time  like  this.  Josephine,  in  her  simple,  af- 
fectionate nature,  felt  that  she  welcomed  a 
brother,  as  Isi  did  a lover.  Both  in  turn  were 
embraced  and  kissed  by  Arthur. 

“ My  darling,”  cried  Arthur,  as  soon  as  he 
could  emerge  from  the  smothering  embraces, 
“ the  Indian  whom  you  shot  is  an  old  friend 
of  mine.  I have  just  arrived,  and  I have  seen 
23 
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him  and  talked  with  him.  He  is  wounded 
and  almost  dying.  If  he  live  at  all,  it  will  be 
by  having  the  best  of  care.  May  I bring  him 
in  here  so  that  you  and  I may  care  for  him  ? 
His  warriors  are  all  peaceable  now,  and  will 
not  harm  you.’^ 

“ Bring  him  in,  Arthur.  I am  not  afraid 
with  you  here.  But  it  took  a good  deal  of 
nerve  to  keep  cool,  with  a whole  band  of  sav- 
ages ready  to  attack  this  little  cabin,  and  only 
two  girls  in  it.’’ 

Arthur  now  entered  the  cabin  and  threw  an 
armful  of  pine  knots  on  the  smoldering  embers 
of  the  fire,  which  had  been  covered  with  ashes 
so  that  it  would  not  give  out  light  and  expose 
the  inmates  of  the  cabin  to  prying  eyes.  A 
cheerful  blaze  sprang  up,  and  made  the  cabin, 
scarcely  ten  feet  square,  as  light  and  warm  as 
a hunter’s  home. 

Eagle  Wing  brought  the  wounded  chief  into 
this  comfortable  place  in  his  own  arms,  and 
deposited  him  on  a couch  of  furs. 

“ Have  you  any  provisions,  Isi  ? ” asked 
Arthur,  after  he  had  laid  the  almost  insensi- 
ble chief  on  his  place  of  repose. 

“We  have  nothing  left.  We  ate  the  last 
mite  of  corn  cake  for  supper.” 

“ Well,  my  love,  I have  a feast  close  at 
hand.  Aunt  Eliza  sent  a quantity  of  things 
in  a hamper,  and  you  know  what  her  boun- 
teous supplies  are.  I will  return  with  them  in 
a few  minutes.  I will  take  all  the  warriors 
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with  me,  so  you  will  have  nothing  to  think  of 
but  nursing  the  wounded  man.  The  hand 
that  made  the  wound,  will  best  soothe  its 
pain.^^ 

The  chief  lay  very  quiet  while  Bagle  Wing 
and  the  Indians  went  to  bring  the  horses  on 
which  the  provisions  were  packed.  Aunt 
Eliza  had  had  no  time  to  cook  anything  ; but 
she  had  sent  a large  ham,  some  sweet  potatoes, 
a sack  of  meal,  a jug  of  milk,  and  a bottle  of 
home-made  wine. 

Arthur  handed  the  wine  to  Isi.  Then  he 
raised  the  chief  ^s  head,  and  Isi  knelt  down  and 
held  to  his  lips  a small  cup  of  the  wine.  Wolf- 
heart  took  a swallow,  and  his  eyes  lit  up  with 
a gleam  of  pleasure.  Then  Arthur  spoke  to 
him  in  the  Indian  tongue,  and  told  him  that 
he  thought  his  wound  ought  to  be  examined 
and  dressed  more  carefully  than  it  had  been. 

Josephine  held  a lighted  torch,  and  Isi  a 
basin  of  water,  while  Eagle  Wing  removed  the 
bandage.  The  wound  was  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  shoulder,  and  it  was  an  ugly  one.  He 
thought  no  bone  was  broken,  but  the  bullet 
had  not  come  out.  Raising  the  shoulder,  he 
examined  the  back,  and  found  that  the  bullet 
must  have  struck  a bone  and  glanced  down- 
ward, as  it  was  lodged  below  the  shoulder 
blade,  next  the  skin. 

Arthur  told  the  chief  that,  in  order  to  re 
move  it,  he  would  be  obliged  to  hurt  him  for 
an  instant.  Then,  holding  the  skin  between 
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his  thumb  and  finger,  he  quickly  cut  out  the 
bullet  with  the  point  of  his  hunting-knife. 
He  held  it  up  in  front  of  the  chief,  whose 
wan  face  was  lighted  by  a real  smile  as  he 
said,  “ Good  ! Chief  keep.’^ 

After  carefully  cleansing  the  wounds,  Arthur 
dressed  and  bandaged  them.  When  this  was 
completed  and  the  chief  made  comfortable,  they 
gave  him  another  swallow  of  wine,  at  which  he 
gave  an  exclamation  of  satisfaction. 

Arthur  now  cut  great  slices  of  the  ham,  and 
a corn  cake  was  put  to  bake  in  the  coals. 
When  these  were  cooked,  the  Indians,  who 
had  remained  outside,  and  had  built  them  a 
camp-fire,  were  served  with  a slice  of  the 
broiled  ham  and  a piece  of  the  hot  corn  cake. 
Some  gruel  was  made  and  fed  to  the  chief,  and 
then  Arthur  and  the  girls  partook  of  a good 
meal. 

Sleep  could  not  be  thought  of,  so  the  night 
was  spent  in  caring  for  Wolf  heart,  and  in  tell- 
ing of  the  lives  of  the  lovers  for  the  last  six 
long  years.  But  there  was  time  for  only  the 
briefest  outlines — just  the  headings  of  the 
chapters. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light,  breakfast  was  pre- 
pared, and  served  to  all.  Then,  since  the  chief 
felt  stronger  and  consented  to  be  moved,  they 
placed  him  on  a litter  of  poles  covered  with 
skins.  Arthur,  Isi,  and  Josephine  mounted 
their  horses,  the  Indians  bore  Wolfheart,  and 
at  nightfall  they  reached  “ Homewood. 
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The  chief  and  his  warriors  were  installed  in 
a couple  of  the  cottages  at  the  quarters. 

Isi  and  Josephine  were  received  by  Aunt 
Eliza  with  tears  of  joy,  and  by  Uncle  Tommy 
with  an  awkward  attempt  at  a dignity  superior 
to  that  of  women  folk.  But,  when  the  girls 
put  their  arms  about  the  little  man’s  neck,  it 
swelled  his  big  heart  so  that  he  had  to  brush 
the  tears  from  his  eyes  with  the  back  of  his 
hand.  He  turned  away  his  head  to  hide  the 
tears,  thereby  causing  all  to  see  them ; and 
the  blacks,  who  were  dancing  and  shouting  at 
the  return  of  their  mistress,  gave  a wilder 
shout,  and  some  of  the  youngsters  mingled 
somersaults  with  their  dance. 

The  new  moon  came  out  in  the  west  shortly 
after  a glorious  sunset,  and  the  soft,  almost 
springlike,  air,  made  it  an  ideal  evening,  which 
the  family  enjoyed  by  walking  over  the  grounds 
about  the  destroyed  home. 

‘‘  It  was  so  beautiful ! ” cried  Isi ; “ and  now 
look  at  our  poor  home — but  a heap  of  blackened 
ruins.” 

“ Never  mind,  my  love,”  said  Arthur.  We 
will  make  our  country  one  where  men  can  have 
the  right  to  live  in  peace,  and  then  we  will 
make  a home.” 

For  several  weeks  Arthur  remained  at  Isi’s 
home,  seeing  that  the  chief  got  the  best  of  care. 
He  even  sent  many  miles  for  a doctor.  But  he 
was  a man  of  more  pretense  than  skill  in  med- 
icine, and  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  sur- 
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gery.  When  he  found  that  it  was  an  Indian 
that  he  had  been  brought  to  attend,  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  turned  away  with  the  remark 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  remedies  for  the 
red  men.  He  impressed  all  present  with  the 
truthfulness  of  this,  and  they  were  quite  con- 
vinced that  he  might  have  included  men  of  any 
color.  But  a perfect  constitution,  and  the  best 
of  care  and  nursing,  soon  put  the  Indian  in  the 
way  to  recover. 

Arthur  spent  the  greater  part  of  these  weeks 
in  making  hunting  excursions  in  all  directions, 
and  he  kept  the  Indians  busy  following  him 
about  the  country.  But  they  had  so  much  re- 
spect for  him,  that  they  never  attempted  any 
expedition  without  his  aid. 

After  the  Americans,  under  General  Greene, 
had  fought  the  battle  at  Guilford  Court-house 
and  compelled  the  English  general,  Cornwallis, 
to  withdraw  to  Virginia,  Greene,  with  his  little 
army,  went  into  South  Carolina  to  carry  out 
his  plan  of  wresting  that  district  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  English  ; and  Arthur  was  in  a posi- 
tion to  afford  him  the  most  material  aid,  in  the 
form  of  cattle  and  horses  which  these  Indians 
had  gathered  from  the  farms  of  the  avowed 
Tories. 

By  striking,  striking,  striking,  now  in  one 
exposed  spot,  now  in  another,  attacking  as  the 
robin  does  the  hawk,  first  under  one  wing,  then 
under  the  other,  then  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
Greene,  with  the  most  meager  means,  dislodged 
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a powerful  and  well-provisioned  foe  and  drove 
them  from  all  parts  of  this  section, — the  most 
brilliant  campaign  of  all  the  brilliant  cam- 
paigns of  this  great  war. 

No  more  true-hearted  patriot  ever  lived  than 
General  Nathaniel  Greene.  No  man  in  the 
military  history  of  the  world,  accomplished 
more  than  he  did  with  such  small  means. 
The  glory  of  his  military  deeds  will  shine  so 
long  as  this  shall  be  a nation. 

The  nation  can  never  do  just  homage  to  this 
hero,  second  only  to  the  father  of  his  country. 
No  marble  or  bronze  can  fitly  typify  his  noble 
deeds.  His  memory  will  endure  through  count- 
less ages,  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  millions 
of  his  countrymen. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


HOME  AT  HOMEWOOD. 

After  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  when 
General  Greene  had  driven  the  enemies  of  his 
country  from  all  this  fair  domain,  Arthur 
Wilfrid  returned  to  Homewood. 

Early  in  the  summer,  when  the  General  had 
come  to  South  Carolina,  Arthur  had  delivered 
to  him  the  supplies  which  he  had  secured  from 
the  Tories  by  the  aid  of  the  Indians,  who  had 
never  gone  contrary  to  his  counsel,  and  had 
committed  no  depredations  against  any  but 
the  Tories  whom  Arthur  had  ascertained  to  be 
using  all  their  influence  against  the  cause  of 
his  country. 

As  the  chief  was  then  fully  recovered  from 
the  effect  of  his  wound,  Arthur  had  made  a 
great  feast  at  Homewood,  as  he  intended  send- 
ing the  Indians  on  their  journey  to  the  far- 
away Chatauqua. 

After  the  feast,  the  Indians  were  given 
tokens  of  friendship  of  small  value.  These 
were  sparkling  glass  beads,  a large  string  of 
which  was  given  to  the  chief.  But  they  were 
more  delighted  with  these  than  they  would 
have  been  with  pearls  of  great  price.  Arthur 
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had  also  secured  for  each  Indian  a quantity  of 
ammunition  and  a fine  tomahawk,  with  a pipe- 
bowl  in  the  head. 

When  they  were  ready  to  depart,  the  chief 
had  called  a council ; and,  when  all  were  pres- 
ent, even  the  blacks,  and  had  been  seated 
many  minutes,  he  had  gravely  lighted  the 
tobacco  which  he  had  placed  in  his  new  toma- 
hawk, had  taken  a whiff  of  the  smoke,  and 
then  had  passed  the  tomahawk  to  Arthur,  who 
sat  next  to  him.  He  had  repeated  the  solemn 
peace  compact,  and  had  then  passed  it  to  Uncle 
Tommy,  who  never  smoked ; but  who  was  so 
anxious  for  peace  that  he  nearly  strangled 
himself  by  trying  to  draw  all  the  smoke  and 
tobacco  in  the  bowl  of  the  pipe. 

This  came  very  near  destroying  the  gravity 
of  the  occasion.  But  the  Indians  had  just 
had  such  a bounteous  feast,  at  which  Uncle 
Tommy  had  exerted  himself  so  much  to  feed 
them,  that  they  seemed  to  consider  his  demon- 
stration in  smoking  in  the  same  line  as  his 
exertions  as  host. 

When  the  pipe  of  peace  had  made  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  elderly  men  and  the  Indians,  the 
chief  rose  and  said  : 

“ I came  back  to  the  land  of  my  fathers — the 
land  of  the  running  rivers  and  the  shining 
sun.  I felt  grieved  because  the  white  man 
had  driven  my  fathers  from  this  land  of  plenty. 
I wandered  in  the  woods  with  my  heart  full  of 
bitterness.  I would  have  my  warriors  strike 
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and  take  tke  bitterness  from  my  Heart.  I tried 
to  steal  the  white  man’s  women.  The  hawk 
that  struck  at  the  nest  of  the  mocking-bird, 
was  wounded  and  would  have  died.  The 
mocking-bird  sang  to  him,  and  called  the  blood 
back  to  his  heart.  It  has  come  back  to  his 
heart  warm.  There  is  no  bitterness  left.  The 
red  chief  has  seen  the  son  of  his  brother.  He 
has  heard  the  song  of  his  mocking-bird.  He 
will  depart  in  peace.” 

It  was  with  a feeling  of  pleasure  that  the 
family  had  stood  and  watched  these  strange 
and  somber  beings,  partaking  so  much  of  the 
spirit  of  the  forest,  so  like  it  in  its  silent, 
shadowy  moods,  and  so  like  the  wilderness  in 
its  calms  and  storms,  till  they  disappeared 
within  the  boundless  depths  of  the  forest. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens,  Arthur  had 
never  gone  to  the  English  camps.  His  scout- 
ing, therefore,  was  all  on  the  American  side. 
He  did  not  change  his  operations,  but  the  plan 
of  their  execution  ; and  he  was  never  more 
energetic  than  during  this,  the  last  and  most 
brilliant  campaign  of  the  Revolution.  His 
adventures  and  exploits  were  many,  some  of 
them  thrilling  in  their  nature,  and  the  narra- 
tion of  them  would  fill  a volume. 

The  object  of  the  humble  historian  in  writ- 
ing these  events  in  the  life  of  one  of  the  most 
zealous  of  the  nameless  heroes  of  our  country, 
was  to  show  his  self-devotion,  and  also  some 
of  the  stirring  events  in  this  partisan  strife, 
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where  Tory  and  Patriot  waged  a war  as  fierce 
^as  any- in  history. 

When  Arthur  returned  to  Homewood  that 
September,  after  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs, 
he  knew  that  the  long-fought  war  was  nearing 
its  end.  With  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
^he  returned  to  rear  anew  his  own  home,  and 
to  make  one  for  the  priceless  love  which  was 
so  much  to  him. 

It  was  a beautiful  evening  in  the  glorious 
September  of  that  land  of  golden  sunshine, 
when  Arthur,  riding  Wild  Wing,  returned  to 
Homewood. 

There,  girl,”  he  said  as  he  sprang  lightly 
from  her  back,  and  patted  her  proudly-arched 
neck.  “ There,  old  girl ! I believe  the  war  is 
over.  You  have  done  more  than  your  share 
to  win  it.  Wild  Wing.  If  every  patriot  had 
been  as  true  as  you,  we  would  have  won  long 
ago.” 

Arthur  had  been  so  constantly  engaged  that 
he  had  not  been  here,  or  heard  from,  in  many 
weeks ; and  now  the  whole  family  came  out  to 
greet  him  and  to  make  a holiday  occasion  of  it ; 
for  he  was  now  recognized  as  its  lawful  head. 

During  the  past  summer,  he  had  adopted 
the  dress  of  the  backwoods  hunter,  which  was 
more  elaborate  than  that  of  the  Indian,  and 
was  the  most  picturesque  costume  ever  worn  in 
this  country. 

As  he  walked  proudly  among  his  own  people 
that  night,  he  was  as  fine  a specimen  of  young 
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manhood  as  there  was  in  all  the  land;  and 
well  he  need  be,  for  by  his  side  was  the  most 
beautiful  and  lovable  of  women. 

Isi  was  radiant  in  her  womanly  beauty. 
She  laughed,  and  sang,  and  romped,  in  real 
girlish  joyousness. 

After  supper,  she  and  Arthur  walked  from 
the  cottage  down  the  spring  path,  and  over  to 
the  ruins  of  the  mansion. 

“ My  poor  dear  old  home ! What  a ghost 
it  looks  like  ! I have  always  felt  that  I could 
not  forgive  my  cousin  for  its  destruction. 
But,  if  he  is  so  altered,  and  is  to  become  an 
American  as  you  say,  Arthur,  I will  forgive 
him,  and  charge  the  deed  to  the  terrible  war 
times.  War  breeds  a wilderness  of  woe.’’ 

“ I believe  it  was  contrition  on  account  of 
this  deed  of  destruction,  and  my  offering  him 
my  life  on  the  mountain  when  he  expected 
that  I would  demand  his,  that  completely  con- 
quered him.  Indeed,  he  said  it  was.” 

“ Well,  I shall  be  glad  to  see  him,  Arthur, 
if  he  is  so  altered  ; and  he  must  be.  His  was 
a noble  nature  spoiled  by  selfishness.  The 
loss  of  a home  is  a small  price  to  pay  for  the 
redemption  of  such  a man.  But  I did  so  love 
this  home — our  poor  Homewood  ! ” and  Isi 
placed  her  hand  on  the  blackened  wall,  and 
looked  up  at  it  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

“ Never  mind,  my  love  ! We  will  rebuild 
it  all  in  good  time,”  were  the  courageous  words 
of  Arthur. 
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Yes,  dear  Arthur  ; but  you  have  given  so 
many  years  to  your  country,  and  now  to  come 
to  what  might  have  been  such  a good  home, 
and  have  to  spend  years  to  rebuild  it ! ” 

“ But  they  will  be  happy  years  with  my 
darling,’’  said  Arthur,  as  he  bent  down  and 
kissed  her  blushing  cheek. 

But  I had  planned  on  having  a happy 
home  all  ready  for  you.  To  think  the  fortune 
of  my  dear  mother  was  burned  too ! There 
was  no  time  to  take  it  away,  or  to  conceal  it. 
I saved  only  the  old  jewels.  But,  Arthur,  I 
will  part  with  them  to  get  money  to  build  the 
house.” 

“ I would  not  let  you  part  with  those  price- 
less old  heirlooms,  my  love.  But  what  shape 
was  your  fortune  in  ? ” 

“ It  was  all  in  gold  sovereigns.” 

In  gold?  Where  were  they,  my  love?” 
asked  Arthur  eagerly. 

“ Just  inside  ray  room  there.  I dug  a hole 
in  the  stone  wall  myself,  and  hid  them  there 
behind  a wooden  panel.  I was  the  only  one 
who  knew  where  they  were.” 

“ Where  was  the  hole  in  the  wall  ? ” ques- 
tioned Arthur. 

“ Right  here.” 

They  climbed  up  on  the  crumbling  mass, 
and  could  plainly  see  where  the  hole  had  been  ; 
but  only  mortar  and  blackened  wall  were  there 
now. 

Cling  there,  Isi,  my  love,  while  I pull 
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back  these  stones  ; and  Arthur  removed  two 
or  three  of  the  top  ones.  In  a recess  among 
the  lower  layer  of  stones,  was  a great  mass  of 
gold,  shapeless  and  jagged,  but  a nugget  fit 
for  the  ransom  of  a prince. 

“ My  love,  your  mother’s  fortune,  and  yours, 
is  here  as  fresh  and  pure  as  when  God  made 
it.  It  can  never  lose  its  value.  It  is  worth 
its  weight  anywhere.” 

Oh,  Arthur,  Arthur ! Then  I have  my 
little  fortune  back,  and  do  not  come  to  you  as 
a portionless  bride  ! ” 

“ The  bride  is  enough,  my  love,  without  the 
fortune.  But  it  will  help  make  a restored 
Homewood.” 
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The  next  morning  being  as  bright  and 
beautiful  a September  morning  as  ever  was, 
even  in  this  land  of  sunshine,  Arthur  and  Isi 
prepared  for  a journey.  It  was  to  be  a long 
journe}^ ; so  the  family  carriage  was  brought 
into  requisition,  and  Uncle  Tommy,  Aunt 
Eliza,  and  the  two  girls,  occupied  places 
therein. 

While  Uncle  Tommy  and  his  good  wife 
should  be  away.  True,  who  was  now  the  over- 
seer of  the  farm,  was  to  be  left  in  full  charge, 
with  instructions  for  all  hands  to  begin  to 
collect  materials  to  restore  Homewood. 

Uncle  Tommy,  who  thought  the  blacks 
could  not  be  relied  on  to  carry  out  any  plan 
without  his  supervision,  said,  “ Of  course,  with 
True  there,  it  is  different.  I tell  him  what  to 
do,  and  say  that  Miss  Isi  said  it  should  be 
done  so,  and  True  would  see  that  it  was  done 
just  as  she  said,  even  if  he  had  to  hang.” 

All  were  ready  to  start  at  an  early  hour, 
with  Pompey  sitting  proudly  in  the  driver^s 
seat. 
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Arthur,  on  Wild  Wing,  rode  by  the  side  of 
the  carriage  for  a short  distance.  But,  as  it 
was  to  be  a two  days^  journey  for  those  in  the 
carriage,  and  only  one  for  himself,  he  bade 
them  a good  morning,  galloped  away,  and  was 
soon  lost  to  sight. 

They  were  going  back  to  Woodhull.  Arthur 
was  to  go  ahead  to  bring  his  mother,  grand- 
father, and  Lester,  out  to  the  old  home. 

Now,  Wild  Wing,  this  journey  is  the  same 
distance  that  we  made  last  winter  in  such  a 
magnificent  manner.  We  feel  in  no  hurry 
now,  old  girl.  I felt  then  that  it  was  a race 
for  life,  and  so  it  proved.  I felt  all  that  day. 
Wild  Wing,  as  if  I were  called,  and  must  go. 
But  now  it  is  a leisurely  journey — just  a 
happy  going  home.  Take  your  gait,  my  girl. 
We  will  reach  there  some  time  before  we 
sleep.’’ 

But  the  proud  beauty  spurned  leisure. 
With  two  or  three  short  rests  and  small  feeds, 
she  galloped  up  in  front  of  the  cottage  in  the 
woods  just  after  candlelight,  while  the  beauti- 
ful mother  was  putting  the  simple  supper  on 
the  table. 

Lester,  who  was  just  coming  home  from 
hunting,  and  had  a couple  of  braces  of  wild 
fowl  in  his  hand,  saw  Arthur  first ; and  he 
greeted  him  as  a brother  would  have  done. 

“ How  goes  the  world  outside,  Arthur?  ” he 
cried.  “We  hear  little  in  here.” 

“ I think  it  has  all  gone  our  way,  Lester. 
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You  will  hear  of  no  more  fighting  in  the 
South,  and  I believe  the  victory  will  soon  be 
ours.  You  need  not  feel  obliged  to  stay  here 
longer.  I told  you,  months  ago,  that  this  was 
simply  your  home.  You  need  regard  it  in  no 
other  light.  I have  come  now  to  take  you  and 
the  family  back  to  Woodhull,  and  to  restore 
our  home.” 

I have  stayed  here  because  I preferred  to, 
Arthur.  The  half  year  here  in  the  company 
of  mother — I call  her  so  with  her  consent — and 
grandfather,  has  taught  me  the  lesson  of  life, 
and  how  to  live.  I never  was  in  such  company 
before  in  my  life.  I have  not  found  it  dull 
either.  I sent  out  and  bought  some  law  books  ; 
and  I have  become  so  filled  with  the  subject 
that  I shall  go  to  some  central  locality,  as 
soon  as  peace  is  established,  and  prepare  to 
practice  law.” 

They  now  proceeded  to  the  cottage,  and 
Arthur  met  with  the  same  enthusiastic  wel- 
come that  ever  awaited  him  there. 

When  supper  was  over,  and  the  mother  and 
grandfather  were  told  that  he  had  come  to 
take  them  back  to  Woodhull  on  the  morrow, 
there  was  great  joy. 

All  hands  were  up  before  light  the  next 
morning.  At  noon,  the  whole  family,  the 
blacks,  and  the  cattle  and  horses,  were  back  at 
the  old  place. 

The  weather  was  so  delightful  that  a tempo- 
rary reception  place  was  built  during  the  after- 
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noon,  among  fhe  stately  old  pines ; and  tlie 
commodious  quarters  were  arranged  for  the 
living  rooms. 

The  carriage  containing  the  family  from 
Homewood,  arrived  just  before  nightfall ; and 
all  were  treated  to  a royal  welcome'. 

The  evening  was  a delightful  one,  and  was 
spent  in  wandering  about  the  grounds,  recall- 
ing the  lights  and  shades  of  life,  which  were 
so  like  the  deep  shadows  the  grand  old  pines 
cast  across  the  moonlit  lawns. 

Lester  was  the  life  and  joy  of  the  occasion, 
and  kept  all  in  an  uproar  of  laughter  with  his 
wonderful  spirits  and  wit.  He  was  so  delight- 
ful, and  exerted  himself  so  to  make  the  coming 
of  Isi  perfectly  enjoyable,  that,  when  the 
evening  was  grown  old,  and  the  moon  warned 
them  that  it  was  time  to  sleep,  she  threw  her 
arms  about  his  neck  and  sobbed  as  she  said, 
“ Dear  Cousin  Lawrence,  you  have  made  me 
so  happy ! ” 

As  you  deserve  to  be.’^ 

It  is  so  like  when  you  and  I were  children, 
Lawrence.’’ 

“ And  so  unlike  when  we  were  not  children,” 
he  laughed.  But,  cousin,  my  new-found 
mother  and  grandfather  have  renewed  my 
youth.” 

“ Then  I shall  wish  you  always  young, 
Lawrence.” 

The  next  afternoon,  the  old  minister  from 
the  little  church  down  the  river  was  brought ; 
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and,  while  the  orb  of  life  was  sinking  among 
the  mists  of  the  Great  Smokies,  and  a golden 
halo  lighted  the  whole  western  mountains,  Isi 
was  married  to  the  man  she  loved,  beneath  the 
grand  old  pines  at  Woodhull. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


PEACE. 

In  tlie  glorious  October  of  1781,  while  the 
leaves  were  turning  to  scarlet  and  making  the 
whole  wilderness  a picture  of  superb  coloring, 
and  the  Indian  summer  days  were  holding  the 
mountains  in  a last  hazy  embrace,  in  fact,  in 
the  very  days  when  the  English  were  making 
their  last  fight  for  this  fair  land  and  laying 
down  their  arms  atYorktown,  Arthur  Wilfrid, 
anticipating  peace,  was  hurrying  all  hands  to 
restore  Woodhull  for  his  mother  and  the  old 
Captain,  before  the  winter  months.  It  was 
completed  in  good  time,  in  finer  shape  than  the 
old  one,  and  the  family  installed  therein. 

Then  he  and  Isi  went  back  to  Homewood  to 
assist  Uncle  Tommy,  who  was  rebuilding  the 
home  there.  At  Christmas  time  a great  house- 
warming was  held,  and  Arthur’s  mother  and 
grandfather  went  down  to  join  in  the  festivi- 
ties. 

As  a Christmas  present,  Arthur  gave  all  the 
blacks  their  freedom. 

But  they,  one  and  all,  refused  to  change 
their  condition ; so  he  gave  each  a deed  to  his 
home,  including  a goodly  plot  of  land,  and  ar- 
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ranged  it  so  that  their  freedom  papers  could 
not  be  destroyed,  and  that  they  could  in  no 
way  be  in  enforced  servitude. 

When  they  really  understood  this,  they 
made  such  a jubilee,  Rastus  leading  the  music 
with  his  old  violin,  that  the  hills  echoed  with 
their  joyous  melodies. 

When  Captain  Wilfrid  and  Arthur’s  mother 
returned  to  Woodhull,  they  gave  Arthur  and 
Isi  their  blessing,  and  both  declared  there  was 
no  happier  home  than  Homewood. 

Five  years  later,  on  a beautiful  day  in 
August,  three  canoes  are  being  paddled  over 
the  calm  silvery  surface  of  the  mountain  lake — 
the  Chatauqua — where  our  story  opened. 

In  the  foremost  of  these  graceful  barks,  with 
a paddle  in  his  strong  hand,  is  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, Arthur  Wilfrid.  Just  before  him  sits 
Isi,  her  beautiful  face,  still  as  full  of  womanly 
sweetness  as  of  old,  wreathed  in  joyous  smiles, 
as  she  laughs  and  converses  with  her  lover 
husband. 

In  front  of  Isi  is  Josephine.  Her  sweet, 
earnest  face,  reflecting  the  goodness  of  her 
nature,  all  fldelity,  is  lighted  with  a new  and 
joyous  light ; for  this  is  her  own  happy  mating- 
time, and  by  her  side  is  Lawrence  Lester,  some- 
what sobered  and  subdued,  but  on  occasions 
like  this  as  full  of  spirit  and  wit  as  on  Isi’s 
wedding  day,  five  years  previous. 

He  is  a lawyer  in  New  York  now,  and  his 
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practice  is  growing.  He  has  gone  back,  each 
year,  to  the  old  Carolina  home ; at  first,  to  see 
his  new-found  mother  and  grandfather,  then 
to  have  a visit  and  shooting  with  Arthur. 

In  these  yearly  visits,  he  has  been  won  by 
the  sweet  nature  of  Josephine.  He  has  just 
now  brought  her  to  his  home,  and  Arthur  and 
Isi  have  come  north  with  them.  They  have 
gone  up  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  rivers,  from 
there  to  Oswego,  then  down  Lake  Ontario  to 
visit  the  great  cataract.  From  that  point  they 
have  gone  up  Lake  Erie  to  a landing  nearly 
opposite  the  head  waters  of  Chatauqua. 

Here,  a messenger  having  been  sent  forward 
to  notify  Wolfheartof  their  coming,  they  have 
been  met  by  him  and  a dozen  of  his  friends — 
in  fact,  by  all  of  those  who  had  been  at  the 
Carolina  home.  A journey  of  but  a few  miles 
on  foot,  made  with  ease  by  all,  has  brought 
them  to  the  gem  of  the  mountains. 

In  the  other  two  canoes  near  them  are  their 
dusky  guides.  They  halt  at  the  point  where 
the  tragedy  happened,  at  the  time  of  the  open- 
ing of  our  story.  Arthur  points  out  the  spot, 
and  then,  as  they  paddle  down  the  beautiful 
lake,  he  tells  of  his  flight  that  night  so  long  ago. 

For  two  days,  they  feast  and  make  merry 
with  the  Indians,  in  their  village  near  the  foot 
of  the  lake.  Arthur  is  treated  like  a chief  of 
the  tribe. 

Arthur  and  his  friends  have  planned  to  re- 
turn on  the  morrow,  but  the  Indians  will  not 
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hear  of  it.  At  the  suggestion  of  Wolf  heart 
the  chief  men  of  the  tribe  gather  in  a solemn 
council.  The  peace-pipe  is  gravely  passed 
around,  and  then,  after  a long  silence.  Wolf  heart 
arises,  and,  in  the  oratory  of  the  forest  braves, 
speaks  of  his  brother : 

“ My  brother.  Eagle  Wing,  is  again  with 
his  red  kindred.  He  is  like  a noble  pine  in 
the  forest.  He  is  full  of  strength  and  beauty. 
His  friends  see  him  and  know  that  he  is  a red 
man  at  heart.  His  mocking-bird  mate  sings 
to  him,  and  he  is  happy  in  the  land  where  our 
forefathers  are  buried — the  land  of  the  running 
rivers  and  the  sunny  skies.  His  mocking-bird 
sang  back  the  blood  to  the  heart  of  Wolf  heart 
when  it  was  running  cold  in  his  veins.  Wolf- 
heart  and  his  people  would  give  Eagle  Wing 
a hunting-ground  where  he  ran  in  his  youth. 
He  shall  have  the  land  that  he  can  run  around 
while  the  siln  shines.  May  the  Eagle  Wing 
ever  love  his  red  brothers.” 

Arthur  replies  to  this  expression  of  love  and 
trust  in  a few  well-chosen  words  in  the  Tus- 
carora  tongue.  Then,  knowing  that,  if  he 
does  not  comply  with  so  generous  a proposal, 
they  will  feel  greatly  aggrieved,  he  proposes 
to  make  a day^s  hunt,  and  to  walk  leisurely 
around  a beautiful  tract  to  the  west  of  the  lake. 
This  he  does  in  company  with  Lester  and 
a large  number  of  the  younger  Indians.  A 
goodly  quantity  of  game  is  secured,  and  a 
great  feast  is  held  that  night. 
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Returning  the  way  they  came,  they  leave 
Lester  and  Josephine  at  their  home.  Arthur 
and  Isi  proceed  to  Woodhull,  where  little 
Arthur,  four  years  old,  and  baby  Isi,  two  years 
old,  were  left  in  the  care  of  the  proud  grand- 
mother. 

The  Captain  is  still  hale  and  hearty  ; and  he 
is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  holds  the  two 
beautiful  children  on  his  knees,  under  the 
great  trees,  and  tells  them  more  marvelous 
tales  than  have  ever  been  whispered  beneath 
the  pines. 

Their  reception  at  Homewood  is  as  joyous 
as  that  ever  given  a prince.  Sweet  Aunt  Eliza 
is  as  gracious,  and  Uncle  Tommy  as  bustling 
as  of  yore.  When  there  is  a break  in  the 
home-coming  welcome,  and  Uncle  Tommy  has 
heard  of  the  pleasant  home  where  Josephine 
presides,  he  is  heard  to  soliloquize,  Dear  girl ! 
She  did  get  a popular ” 
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